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By  WALTER  RUBY 

. 1  Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  YORK;  -  Prime  Minister  Shi- 
feres  and  Vice  Premier  and 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  fly 
New  York  to  Washington  this 
Bibming  for  meetings  with  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Stale  George  Shultz 
today.  They  are  to  meet  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  tomorrow. 


-.  Peres  said  on  arriving  yesterday 
tfcar.  Israel  is  “very  grateful1'  for 
votes  in  Congress  late  lastweek  in 
favour  of  S2.6  billion  in  aid  to  Israel, 
and  in  favour  of  a  free-trade  area 
between  the  U.S.  and  Israel.  ~ 

.peres  said  that  passage  of  the  two 
foils  by  large  majorities  in  the  Senate 
_  .  and  House  of  Representatives  indi- 

eagemew  in  acttinpV;nl!,,1iSIraJe  Ht  cat®*  “unprecedented  (U.S.)  sup- 
that  sin.pl,  cnl-.u?|ge  o J™11  "8  pSc'Sel:" 

up  the  nme .  uam»«si1,.  ;  In  brief  remarks  to  reporters  after 

It  rem-uic  ..  .  arriving  in  Manhattan,  Peres  said 

Reagan  and  ShuUz^-.i’^  ***  be  has  undertaken  his  two-week 

Peres  and  Shamir  with  iCS 
ftgures  regarding  sunnbH 3F* 


here.  Israeli  officials  of^J? 

hope  to  nail  doun  some  flaS 
ments  from  the  admimstranSS 

rather  than  after  the  elecSnt 
that  is  still  a  b:g  question  mark  * 

Ambassador  Meir  Rosen*  mi: 
other  Israeli  diplomats  teweiZ 
actively  involved  in  setting  the  b»: 
for  the  visit  They  are  tryjj-' 
Choreograph  as  much  as  possS, 
advance  They  seem  to  have  foL 
very  good  job.  according  to  ^ 
placed  V  S  and  Israeli  officials 
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to  the  U.S.  in  order  to,  “lay  oat 
dip. foundation  for  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  new  government  in  Israel 
and  the  American  administration,  to 
deepen  our  coordination  to  deal  with 
the  burning  issues  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  to  discuss  the  future  of 
American  aid  to  Israel.” 

Peres  said  he  is  optimistic  about 
U.S.-Israeli  relations,  noting  that 
'Israel  has  traditionally  enjoyed  the 
support  of  the  administration  and  of 
American  institutions.  ” 

- !  in  response  to  a  question,  Peres 
$ad  he  planned  to  -watch  last  night's 
televised  debate  between  President 
Reagan  and  Democratic  candidate 
^Valter  Mondale.  Peres  explained, 
nonally  I  am  interested  in 
:  debate).  I  have  participated  in 
Spine  debates  myself  and  hope  to 
participate  in  some  in  the  future,  and 
there  is  always  something. to  learn.” 


Yesterday  Peres  met  with  Mayor 
Edward  Koch,  and  later  held  closed- 
door  meetings  with  top  leadership  of 
the  Israel  Bonds  organization  and 
with  the  national  leadership  of  the 
United  Jewish  Apeal. 

Peres  is  expected  to  present  a  plan 
for  withdrawing  IDF  troops  from 
Sooth  Lebanon. 

Before  boarding  his  plane  to  New 
York  early  yesterday,  Peres  told 
reporters  he  would  discuss  ways  of 
ending  Israel's  28-month  stay  in 
South  Lebanon  with  Reagan  and 
other  U.S.  officials. 

“I  am  taking  a  plan  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  IDF  from  Lebanon.  I 
don't  know  if  it’s  a  new  plan,  but  it's 
a  plan,”  he  said. 

Later,  a  Foreign  Ministry  official 
indicated  that  the  plan  centred  on 
dividing  the  zone  now  occupied  by 
Israel  into  two  areas:  one  patrolled 
by  UN  forces  and  the  other  by  the 
South  Lebanon  Army. 

Peres  said  Israel,  “would  look 
with  favour  on  any  U.S.  pacifying 
role,”  but  be  said  Lebanon  and  Syria 
would  have  to  accept  an  American 
mediation  role. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  official, 
speaking  on  condition  he  was  not 
identified,  said  the  Syrian  position 
“has  some  conditions  that  axe  un¬ 
acceptable  to  us.” 

Hie  said  Israel  still  insisted  that  the 
SLA  play  a  role  in  security  arrange¬ 
ments  to  protect  Israel’s  northern 
border  from  attacks. 

Hie  official  said  Israel  is-  now 
proposing  to  hand  over  the  area 
between  the  AwaH  and  the  Zaharani 
Rivers  to  an  expanded  Unifil,  and  to 
turn  over,  the  area  between  the 
Zaharani  and  the  Lebanon-Israel 
border  to  the  SLA. 


Scotland  Yard  to  investigate 
massacre  in  Burma 


-LONDON  (AP.).  -  Attorney- 
General  Sir  Michael  Havers  has 
ordered  a  police  investigation  into 
the  alleged  massacre  of  27  Burmese 
civilians  by  British  troops  42  years 
ago,  Scotland  Yard  said  yesterday.  . 
sns  vi;  The  probe  arises  from  allegations 
Gerald  Fitzpatrick,  then  a  22- 
year-old  lieutenant  in  the  Second 
Battalion  of  the  King's  Own  York¬ 
shire  Light  Infantry,  that  he  ordered 
;  the  April  23, 1942  slaughter. 

:  Ta  a  letter  to  opposition  Labour 
•  Party  legislator  Tam  Dalyefl,  Havers 
.said  he  had  concluded  that  an  inves- 
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treat  from  Rangoon  to  India. 

The  confession  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Defence  Minister 
Michael  Heseltine  by  Dalyefl,  whose 
cousin  was  Major-General  Orde 
Wingate,  commander  of  the  Special 
Force,  India  Command. 

Dalyefl  said  Sunday:  “I  have  not 
raised  this  incident  in  order  to  create 
an  issue  for  the  government.  My 
objective  is  more  to  defend  the 
memories  of  British  servicemen.” 
He  was  quoted  by  Hie  Telegraph  as 
saying  he  was  “still  slightly  stunned” 
that  tbe  director  of  public  prosecu¬ 
tions  had  ordered  Scotland  Yard  to 
investigate. . 

An  officer  who  served  with  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Victor  Stevens,  now  70,  told 
The  Telegraph  he  was  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  detective  on  Tuesday 
but  added:  “One  can  forget  an  awful 
lot  in  42  years.” 


The  burnt-out  wig  shop  In  Jerusalem’s  Rehov  Straus  yesterday. 
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Police  fear  revenge  by  Haredim 


By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Tbe  Jerusalem  police  fear  acts  of 
revenge  after  a  shop  owned  by  Hare- 
dim  was  burned  early  yesterday  by  a 
group  describing  themselves  as 
“opponents  of  religious  coercion.  *’ 
The  burning  of  a  wig  shop  in  Kikar 
Shabbat  where  the  Geula  and  Mea 
She'arim  quartets  meet  came  a  week 
after  a  clothing  store  in  Geula,  own¬ 
ed  by  a  non-religious  family,  was 
vandalized,  and  10  days  after  a  re¬ 
surgence  of  vandalism,  against  cars 
owned  by  families  living  in  the 


Sb  ouzel  Ha  navi  Quarter  near  a 
yeshiva  for  newly  Orthodox  Jews. 

According  to  police  sources, 
yesterday's  arson  -  if  indeed  perpe¬ 
trated  by  elements  describing  them¬ 
selves  as  opposed  to  religious  coer¬ 
cion  -  signals  a  new  stage  in  the 
conflict  between  the  Haredi  (ultra- 
Orthodox)  community  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  secular  community. 

The  police  are  taking  seriously  an 
anonymous  phone  call  claiming* res¬ 
ponsibility  for  the  arson  as  it  came 
while  firemen  were  tackling  the 
blaze  at  the  bottom  of  Rehov 


Straus,  where  the  Haredim  often 
hold  demonstrations. 

The  police  are  also  p’anning  to 
question  victims  cif  Haredi  violence 
against  property  owned  b>  non- 
Orth  odox  Jews,  including  the  van¬ 
dalism  of  the  Geula  clothing  shop 
owned  by  the  Kovshi  family,  who 
also  owns  the  famed  Hamam  (Tur¬ 
kish  baths)  in  the  Bukharan  Quar¬ 
ter. 

Two  Haredi  men  were  arrested 
after  the  clothing-shop  incident. 

Haredim  throughout  North  Jeru- 

I Continued  on  Page  3) 


Jordan  says  it  is  seeking  non-U.S.  arms 


NEW  YORK.  -  Time  magazine  is 
reporting  in  its  current  issue  that 
Jordan,  rebuffed  in  its  effort  to  buy 
anti-aircraft  missiles  from  the  U.S. 
earlier  this  year,  is  now  discussing 
the  possibility  of  arms  purchases 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  France.  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Austria. 

According  to.  Jordanian  Foreign 
Minister  Tahir  Masrii  who  met  with 
Time’s  editorial  board  earlier  this 
week,  Jordan  has  turned  to  the  other 
nations  as  potential  arms  suppliers 
after  Congress  turned  down  an 
administration  proposal  to  sell  Jor¬ 
dan  1,613  of  the  shoulder-fired  Stin¬ 
gers. 

Masri  told  Time  that  King  Hus¬ 
sein  is  “unhappy"  with  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  sefl  Jordan  the  arms,  as 
weD  as  with  what  Hussein  portrayed 
as  a  continuing  stalemate  in  the 
Middle  East 


Another  Arab  leader  who  spoke 
to  Time  last  week.  Lebanese  Pre¬ 
mier  Rashid  Karameh,  indicated 
that  his  government  continues  to 
reject  the  idea  that  the  South  Leba¬ 
non  Army  of  General  Lahad  would 
perform  security  functions  in  the 
region  after  the  Israelis  leave. 

-Kaiameh.  who  called  for  a  greater 
iVw'^ot  Unit'if  in  maintaining 
peac^^d  security  in  southern  Leba¬ 
non,  tc  \j/ue  he  believes  that  the 
SLA  wi — Apply  “fade  away’.' 

In  a  gRIf  ally  pessimistic  assess¬ 
ment  of  tia  Mcnces  for  a  diplomatic 
breakthrcbratjh  ttetasediate  fu¬ 
ture  in  saryjWfcwJ^Sftn,  Time 
noted  that^.y«r^s*iretary  of  state 
Henry  Kiss|S«5«ad  warned  last 
week  that  thepKCent  situation  in  the 
region  was  not  congenial  to  “drama¬ 
tic  initiatives"  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.,  and  that  any  U.S.  diplomatic 


efforts  “must  be  confined  to  limited 
objectives." 

This  statement,  made  by  Kissinger 
in  a  speech  last  week  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  friends  of  Haifa  University, 
seemed  to  back  up  a  report  by 
Newsweek  last  week  that  the  former 
secretary  of  state  has  warned  that  the 
U.S.  should  avoid  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  negotiations  to  get  Israeli 
troops  out  of  Lebanon. 

Howev  er,  in  remarks  to  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  after  his  speech  Kissinger 
said  that  he  believed  that  a  U.S. 
effort  to  facilitate  an  Israeli  with¬ 
drawal  from  Lebanon  “would  be  a 
limited  objective”  and  he  believes, 
“we  should  be  involved  in  that." 

Kissinger  quickly  cautioned 
however:  “I  just  do  not  believe  we 
should  get  involved  (in  negotiating 
between  Israel  and  Syria)  until  we 
know  what  we  are  doing." 


Mortar,  Maags,  5,000  grenades  returned  to  IDF 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Equipment  returned  to  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  a  month-long  drive  for 
the  return  of  stolen  equipment  in¬ 
cluded  5,000  hand  grenades,  seven 
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Missionaries  come  out  into  open 
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ISRAEL'S  CHRISTIAN  mission  ar¬ 
id;,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  be  called, 
evangelicals,  who  bear  witness  to  the 
Jews  about  Jesus,  are  coming  out  of 
tfie  closet  and  openly  stating  their 
intentions  for  the  first  time. 

JTbe  forthright  declaration  of  mis¬ 
sionary  intent  comes  in  the  form  of 
the  MishJcan,  A  Theological  Journal 
bn  Jewish  Evangelism,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  Jerusalem  by  the  United 
.  Christian  Council  in  Israel.  In  the 
4words  of  its  editor.  Rev  Ole  Kvanne, 
T  it- is  a  “clear  statement  that  we  do 
want  to  witness  and  to  promote 
evangelism  among  Jews."1 

Kvanne,  who  heads  the  Caspari 
Institute,  a  Christian  study  centre  in 
'  Jerusalem's  Frenth  Hill,  is  unhappy 
abom  the  words  “missionary,”  “pro¬ 
selytizing”  and  “conversion.” 
“Faith  in  Jesus  is  not  something  that 
tons  a  Jew  into  a  non-Jew,”  he  says. 
T  am  not  here  to  turn  Jews  into 
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Norwegian  Lutherans  such  as  I  am.” 

But  tbe  fact  is  that  the  journal 
does,  albeit  in  a  serious  and  unsensa- 
tional  manner,  argue  against  the 
growing  tendency  among  the  major 
Christian  sects  to  desist  from  bring¬ 
ing  the  message  of  Christianity  to  the 
Jews.  Financial  support  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  journal  comes  from, 
among  others,  the  American  Board 
of  Missions  to  the  Jews,  and  Jews  for 
Jesus. 

THE  TIMING  of  the  journal  has 
coincided  with  an  increase  in  attacks 
by  Jewish  extremists  on  groups 
which  they  see  as  missionaries,  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  rock  throwing  episode 
against  those  participating  in  a 
Jewish-Christian  prayer  service  in 
Tiberias  last  year.  A  few  weeks  ago 
anti -missionary  activists  held  de¬ 
monstrations  at  a  number  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  institutions  catering  to  "Jew¬ 
ish  believers,”  including  the  Caspari 
Institute. 

While  deploring  the  physical 
attack,  Kvanne  views  the  demon¬ 
strations  with  equanimity.  It's  all 
part  of  tiie  freedom  of  expression 
which  also  enables  a  journal  such  as 
Mishtum  to  be  published  in  Israel. 

Both  Kvarme  and  Rev.  Walter 
Riggans,  an  associate  editor  of  the 
journal,  say  that  they  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  1977  so-called  anti- 
missionary  law,  which  forbids  the 
offering  of  material  inducements  for 
conversion  or  the  performing  of  a 
conversion  ceremony  for  a  minor  to 
a  faith  other  than  that  of  his  or  her 
parents.-  Kvanne  rejects  a  recent 
statement  by  American  TV  evangel¬ 
ist  Jerry  FaiUweU  of  the  Moral  Major¬ 
ity  that  there  should  be  more  free¬ 
dom  for  missionaries  in  Israel. 

Riggans,  a  pastor  at  Christ  Church 
in  Jerusalem’s  Old  Oty,  says  that 
much  of  the  furore  over  the  so-called 

missionaries  is  based  upon  the 
“myth  that  Jews  can  only  believe  in 
Jesus  if  they  are  coerced  by  some 
unscrupulous  missionaries.”  He 
adds,  “The  average  Israeli  saw  us  as 


head 


ruthless  theologically-loaded 
hunters.” 

In  answer  to  the  accusation  that  he 
is  exploiting  the  hospitality  offered 
him  as  a  guest  in  this  country,  Rig¬ 
gans  denies  that  he  has  ever  been 
offensive  or  aggressive.  “Everyone 
who  knows  us  knows  that  we  are 
committed  Christians,”  he  says, 
“and  if  they  ask  me  what  I  believe  I 
tell  them.” 

At  Christ  Church,  too,  his  role 
indudes  answering  the  questions  of  a 
steady  stream  of  visitors  who  wish  to 
know  more  "about  Christianity.  They 
range,  he  says,  from  the  antagonis¬ 
tic,  to  the  curious,  to  those  who  are 
seeking.  He  has  been  accused  of 
bribing  people  to  convert,  he  says, 
but  never  by  anyone  who  knows 
him. 

Riggans  has  seen  cases  in  which 
people  distributed  tracts  that  were  a 
“terribly  insensitive  and  ignorant 
attack  on  the  Jewish  people.”  But, 
he  added,  such  people  were  always 
short-term  visitors  and  not  local 
Christians. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  he  sees  a 
similar  insensitivity  and  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  Jewish  Israelis  (and 
the  church)  toward  messianic  Jews. 
Jews  who  believe  in  Jesus  are 
routinely  described  as  marginal,  im¬ 
mature,  uneducated  and  an  aberra¬ 
tion,  he  says.  The  consensus  is  that 
they  are  uo  longer  Jewish .  In  fact,  he 
says,  their  identity  crisis  is  real  and 
painful. 

Jewish  “believers,"  be  adds,  cover 
tbe  entire  spectrum  of  life  in  Israel, 
ranging  from  the  relatively  unedu¬ 
cated  to  university  lecturers  and 
come  from  every  type  of  back¬ 
ground.  “X  strongly  support  Jewish 
believers  in  Jesus,"  he  says.  “If 
that's  infringing  on  the  hospitality  of 
this  country  then  I'm  doing  so,  but  I 
don’t  think  it  is.” 

Kvarme,  whose  institute  runs  a 
study  programme  for  Jewish  believ- . 
ers  which  in  some  cases  could  lead  to 

{Contbraei  on  Back  Page) 


rocket-propelted  grenades,  two 
Maag  machine  guns,  a  52  mm.  mor¬ 
tar  and  40  Kalashnikov  assault  rifles, 
the  Israel  Defence  Forces  spokes¬ 
man  announced  yesterday. 

During  October,  equipment  can 
be  returned  to  IDF  bases  or  police 
stations  without  any  action  being 
taken  against  the  possessors. 

Apart  from  tbe  above-mentioned 
items,  the  following  were  also  re¬ 
turned  in  the  first  week:  three  M-16 


rifles,  three  Galil  rifles,  eight  Uzi 
submachine  guns,  one  Mauser  and 
three  Karl-Gustav  submachine  guns. 
10  pistols.  7  air  rifles,  field  glasses, 
compasses,  starlight  glasses,  walkie- 
talkies.  field  telephones,  a  tele¬ 
scope,  ammunition,  explosives  and 
fuses. 

In  addition  to  the  munitions,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  uniforms,  jackets,  sleeping 
bags,  blankets,  mattresses,  helmets, 
camp  beds,  flashlights  and  first-aid 
equipment  were  returned. 


Bid  to  monitor 
retail  prices 

launched  today 


By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 
AARON  SITTNER 
and  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

Squads  of  price  watchers  will  be¬ 
gin  their  assault  on  price  gougers  in 
stores  today. 

The  campaign  is  being  waged  by 
the  Industry  and  Trade  Ministry, 
and  their  officials  will  have  the  pow¬ 
er  to  order  offenders  to  comply  im¬ 
mediately  with  approved  prices. 

The  officials  will  be  hacked  by  a 
team  of  volunteers  who  will  report 
offenders  to  the  ministry  for  further 
action.  However,  some  volunteers 
will  also  be  given  the  authority  to 
order  shopkeepers  to  stick  to  proper 
prices. 

A  plan  of  action  was  drawn  up 
yesterday  amid  a  contention  that 
prices  for  consumer  goods  could 
drop  immediately  by  between  five 
and  40  percent  in  "real  terms"  if 
cither  the  credit  system  were  linked 
to  the  dollar  or  iimited  to  a  max¬ 
imum  of  15  days. 

This  was  stated  at  a  news  confer¬ 
ence  by  Amon  Tibcrg,  Director- 
General  of  the  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  (See  story  page  three) 

Meanwhile,  Ovadia  Shragai,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  prices  in  the  Industry  and 
Trade  Ministry,  met  with  his  region¬ 
al  directors  to  discuss  their  strategy. 
The  Consumers  Protection  Author¬ 
ity  has  supplied  a  list  of  prices  that 
escalated  recently. 

But  the  price  watchers  can  expect 
a  frosty  reception  from  business¬ 
men.  “We  will  throw  them  out," 
warned  Avraham  Bimbaum,  secret¬ 
ary  of  the  Jerusalem  Merchants 
Association. 

"That  holds  true  even  if,  beyond 
monitoring  duties,  they  are  depu¬ 
tized  and  given  authority  to  serve 
summonses."  he  said. 

“Before  snooping  around  private¬ 
ly  owned  shops,  let  them  make  the 
rounds  of  Histadrut-owned  enter¬ 
prises  -  which  control  25  per  cent  of 
the  country's  merchandising  sec* 
tor.”  he  added. 

The  price  swoop  was  approved 
before  the  weekend  by  Histadrut 
Secretary-General  Yisrael  Kessar 
and  Industry  and  Trade  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon.  The  aim  is  to  deter¬ 


mine  whether  prices  have  been 
marked  up  unfairly  following  las: 
week’s  freeze  on  imports  and  the 
cost  of  locally  produced  products 
included  in  a  list  of  controlled  prices. 

Bimbaum  said  that  the  only  way 
to  halt  inflation  and  stop  prices  from 
rising  is  to  radically  cut  spending 
“not  only  by  the  government,  but 
also  the  local  authorities,  the  Jewish 
Agency  and  the  Histadrut.” 

“This  would  effectively  reduce  the 
level  of  spendable  income  in  the 
hands  of  salaried  workers  and  the 
self-employed  at  the  same  time,"  hc 
said. 

In  a  bid  to  coordinate  the  Hivtad- 
rut’s  campaign  for  low  prices,  a  con¬ 
sumers*  steering  committee  was  set 
up  yesterday  by  the  labour  federa¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  led  by  Nuzhat  K.it.xiv , 
chairwoman  of  the  Hist.idrut's  Con¬ 
sumer  Protection  Authority. 

Kessar  also  announced  that  the 
federation's  central  committee  wav 
in  the  process  of  preparing  a  practic¬ 
al  plan  for  resolving  the  country’s 
economic  crisis.  He  said  it  was  being 
formulated  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  the  country's  top  economists. 

Kessar  stressed  that  the  Histadrut 
would  not  approve  any  plan  based 
on  increased  unemployment  and  re¬ 
duced  real  wages  for  workers.  The 
Histadrut.  he  said,  insists  on  full 
implementation  of  the  work  and 
cost-of-living  agreements  signed  ear¬ 
lier  this  year. 

The  Histadrut's  refusal  to  accept 
reductions  in  the  C-o-L  increment 
has  stymied  attempts  to  broker  a 
package  deal  between  the  labour 
federation,  the  government  and  the 
private  employers. 

Finance  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda'i. 
for  his  part,  continues  to  maintain 
that  a  package  deal  con  only  be 
effective  if  the  increment  is  limited, 
thus  neutralizing  the  automatic  link¬ 
age  between  inflation  and  wages. 

Kessar  emphasized  that  the  His¬ 
tadrut  will  continue  to  negotiate  with 
the  government  in  an  attempt  to 
agree  on  a  common  policy.  Such  a 
policy  must  be  based  on  "an  equal 
sharing  of  the  economic  burden  and 
the  treatment  of  the  workers  as  the 
iCwitinucd  on  Page  Z,  CoL  5} 


‘Gov’t  should  set  medical  priorities’ 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  director  of  the  Ram- 
bam  hospital.  Professor  Yosef 
Brandes,  yesterday  urged  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  set  an  order  of  priorities 
for  the  treatment  of  patients,  since 
hospital  management  could  not  be 
expected  to  make  daily  life-or-death 
decisions. 

He  said  that  in  view  of  financial 
difficulties,  hospitals  would  soon  be 
unable  to  give  some  patients  expen¬ 
sive  treatment  and  the  use  of  costly 
equipment  needed  to  save  their 
lives. 

Brandes  addressed  his  remarks  to 
Health  Minister  Mordechai  Gur, 
who  visited  Ram  bam  yesterday  as 
part  of  a  fact-finding  tour  of  the  city’s 
main  hospitals.  (See  page  3) 


Brandes  said  decisions  would  have 
to  be  taken  on  a  political  level  on 
such  sensitive  questions  as  at  what 
minimum  weight  hospitals  should 
treat  premature  babies. 

The  government  would  also  have 
to  decide  whether  hospitals  should 
treat  patients  in  their  80s  who  need 
expensive  medical  care  and  surgery 
to  save  their  lives. 

Brandes  cited  the  fact  that  Ram- 
bam’s  budget  for  equipment  was 
only  S 150,000  a  year,  which  was  not 
enough  even  to  maintain  existing 
equipment.  He  said  he  had  recently 
ordered  one  of  the  hospitals  two 
“CAT  scanners"  to  be  closed  be¬ 
cause  Rambam  did  not  have  the 
$60,000  needed  for  maintainance 
work. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


President  Chaim  Herzog  yesterday 
received  a  delegation  of  the  Hano'ar 
Ha'oved  Vehalomed  youth  move¬ 
ment.  He  was  presented  with  a  com¬ 
memorative  album  to  mark  the 
movement’s  60th  anniversary. 


Professor  Yehuda  Moshe  Eisenberg 
has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  Ex¬ 
act  Sciences  Faculty  at  Tel  Aviv 
University,  succeeding  Prof.  Eliezer 
Gileadi ,  who  has  completed  his  term 
of  office. 


In  Memoriam 


A  memorial  meeting  for  AIi2a  Shag- 
rir.  who  was  killed  in  a  terrorist 
attack  in  Paris  four  years  ago,  was 
held  last  night  at  the  cinematheque. 
Professor  Ephraim  Urbach  spoke  at 
the  ceremony,  and  a  grant  was 
awarded  by  the  Aliza  Shagrir  Fund 
to  a  short  documentary  film  by  Dina 
Zevi  Riklis. 


ARRIVALS 


Kenneth  Praper.  M.D..  Medical  Advisory 
Board  member  of  Laniado  Hospital.  Assistant 
Professor  ol  Clinical  Medidne.  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physiei.uVN  and  Surgeons.  N.  Y. 


DEPARTURES 


llidadrui  Secret  ary- General  Yisrael  Kuv>ar 
on  a  ID  dai  visit  u>  the  German  Federal 
Republic.  ihc  C.S  and  Canada. 


EducaMi-n  Ministry  Dnertor-Ciencral  Elier- 
cr  Shmucli  lor  a  nsii  to  France  to  inspect  the 
French  educational  system,  as  the  jmesl  of  the 
French  Government. 


Etzel  veteran 
Haim  Gilad,  at  58 


PETAH  TIKVA  (Itim).  -  Haim 
Gilad  (Golovskyl  a  veteran  of  the 
Irgun  Zv«Yi  Lcumi  (Etzel)  and  a 
Herat  activist,  died  here  yesterday. 
He  was  58. 

Gilad.  u  ho  during  his  Etzel  career 
hud  been  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
British  for  his  participation  in  an 
operation  in  which  Etzel  members 
set  out  to  lash  British  officers, 
escaped  death  because  of  his  youth: 
the  British  commuted  his  sentence  to 
one  of  life  imprisonment. 

He  wrote  the  book  Rctzel  ffagar- 
dom  { In  the  Shadow  of  the  Gallows), 
and  served  asGahal  chairman  on  the- 
PetahTikva  Municipal  Council. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  children. 


lightning  kills  9,  injures 
9  at  school  in  Kenya 


KISH.  KENYA  (Reuter).  -  Nine 
young  persons  were  killed  by  light¬ 
ning  yesterday  and  nine  others  were 
injured  while’  they  waited  to  play  a 
soccer  match  at  a  school  near  this 
town  in  western  Kenya,  the  Kenya 
news  agency  reported. 

The  "agency  said  four  of  the  vic¬ 
tims.  whose  ages  ranged  from  15  to 
22.  died  immediately  and  five  others 
died  on  the  way  to  hospital. 
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Cover-up  of  Jewish  terrorists  alleged  in  trial 


By  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  oft-alleged  suspicion  that 
there  was  a  cover-up  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  June  1980  attack  on  the 
West  Bank  mayors  came  out  into  the 
open  during  yesterday's  session  of 
die  trial  of  the  alleged  Jewish  terror¬ 
ists. 

Advocate  Aryeh  Weinrot  pre¬ 
sented  the  Jerusalem  District  Court 
with  a  policeman’s  memorandum  of 
the  interrogation  of  one  of  the 
alleged  perpetrators  -  Ira  Rappa- 
port,  now  a  declared  fugitive  in  the 
U.S.  -  which,  had  it  been  pursued, 
could  have  led  the  investigators  to 
uncover  the  alleged  terrorist  orga¬ 
nization  soon  after  it  began  to  act. 

Rappaport  is  suspected  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  attempted  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  former  mayor  of 
Nablus.  Bassam  Shak'a. 

Weinrot  said  that  only  13  days 
after  the  bomb  attacks  on  the 
mayors.  Rappaport  was  questioned- 
by  the  Nablus  police  on  suspicion  of 
trying  to  run  down  a  policeman  in 
tbe  city  or  at  least  of  ignoring  his 
orders  to  stop.  Quoting  the  memor¬ 
andum.  Weinrot  said  that  Rappa- 


pon  had  refused  to  continue  to. 
answer  questions  because  the  inves¬ 
tigator  “is  trying  to  link  me  and  my 
car  to  the  mayor’s  episode.  I  deny 
any  connection  and  any  knowledge 
of  it.  I  won’t  say  more  without  seeing 
a  lawyer." 

Rappaport  was  not  questioned 
further  and  nothing  apparently  was 
done  about  his  unusual  statement. 

Weinrot  pressed  the  star  witness, 
at  yesterday's  session.  Assistant 
Commander  Alex  Ish-Shalom.  ab¬ 
out  this  incident  and  about  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  leave  the  investigation  of  the 
entire  affair  in  the  hands  of  the  small 
police  station  in  Nablus. 

Ish-Shalom,  who  served  as  the 
chief  co-ordinator  in  tbe  investiga¬ 
tion,  evaded  answering  the  ques¬ 
tions  directly.  When  Weinrot  con¬ 
tinued  to  press,  the  president  of  the 
bench.  Judge  Ya’akov  Bazak.  inter¬ 
rupted  to  ask  why  the  questions  were 
relevant. 


Weinrot  replied:  “We  are  talking 
about  an  episode  that  stirred  tbe 
country  at  the  time.  Throughout  this 
trial  there  have  been  indications 
---this  shows  an  aspect  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  was  not  pursued  and  This 


has  direct  bearing  on  one  of  my 
clients- -I  am  prepared  to  write 
down  what  I  am  suggesting. 

Weinrot.  who  is  representing 
Rappaport's  alleged  accomplice. 
Nathan  Nathanson.  of  Shilo.  submit¬ 
ted  a  note  to  the  court,  which  the 
judges  ruled  as  "irrelevant  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings.4*  • 

Ish-ShaJom  was  also  questioned 
about  an  incident  during  which  one 
of  his  investigators  introduced  him 
to  Nathanson  as  "an  advocate.’*  Ish-  * 
Shalom,  ah  advocate  by  training, 
kept  a  memorandum  of  the  meeting 
in  which  he  wrote  that  he  had  cor 
rected  the  investigator  by  adding  "as 
well  as  a  police  officer.’’’ 

The  allegation  was  that  Nathan¬ 
son.  and  offices  among  tbe  20  defen¬ 
dants,  were  tricked  imp  making  their 
confessions  by  Ish-Shalom  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  lawyer.  Yesterday's  session 
was  still  part  of  the  raini-trial  over 
the  weigh  t  of  the  confessioas  that  are 
the  basis  of  the  prosecution's  case 
against  the  accused. 

Ish-Shalom,  it  emerged,  was  also 
accused  of  the  same  trick  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  case  before  the  court.  Bazak 
said  yesterday  that  as  long  as  be  was 
not  a  practising  advocate,  he  could 


not  present  himself  as  such,  but  only 
as  a  jurist. 

Advocate  Uzi  Hasson  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  submined  a  letter  written  to 
Ish-Shalom  by  one  of  the  defen¬ 
dants.  Ya’akov  Heineman.  In  the 
letter.  Heineman.  who  is  accused  of 
involvement  in  the  attempt  to  des¬ 
troy  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  explains 
his  and  bis  associates'  motives  in 
confessing  as  easily  as  they  did. 

Heineman’s  letter,  personal  parts 
of  which  were  banned  from  publica¬ 
tion.  explains  that  the  group  “never 
thought  not  to  confess"... “We  did 
what  we  did.  and  we  confess,  and 
now  it  is  important  to  define  why  wc 
did.** 

He  wrote  that  he  was  prompted  to 
write  partly  “because  of  the  warm 
regard  we*  enjoyed  from  all  the 
ranks." 

“We  are  at  the  centre  of  national 
creation,  and  particularly  because  of 
that  and  because  of  a  desire  to  help 
the  nation  we  broke  out  from  the 
centre  of  tbe  framework.  Perhaps  by 
doing  that  we  achieved  the  reverse  of 
what  we  intended,  and  that  one  can 
only  regret." 

The  defence's  cross-examination 
of  Ish-Shalom  will  continue  todav. 


Milo  cancellation  leaves  7  Knesset  panels  without  heads 


By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 
and  MICHAL  VUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

The  seven  Knesset  committees  still  without 
chairmen  will  probably  remain  unorganized  until 
the  Knesset  meets  on  October  22,  after  Succot. 

The  meeting  of  the  House  Committee  sche¬ 
duled  for  today  was  cancelled  yesterday  by  acting 
chairman  Ronni  Milo  (Likud),  on  the  grounds 
that  Labour  and  the  Likud  had  not  yet  reached 
agreement  on  the  chairmanship  of  the  Economic 
Committee. 

Last  week’s  scheduled  meeting  of  the  House 
Committee  was  cancelled  for  the  same  reason. 

The  committee  was  to  have  decided  on  its 
nomination  of  the  chairmen  of  the  other  commit¬ 
tees. 

Deputy  Knesset  Speaker  Aharon  Nahmias 
(Labour)  urged  Speaker  Shlomo  Hillel  (Labour) 
to  convene  the  committee  today.  Although  Hillel 
was  reportedly  shocked  by  Milo's  action,  he 
decided  that  he  could  not  convene  the  panel  on  his 
own  initiative. 

The  Alignment  faction  executive,  which  met. 
yesterday  for  tbe  first  time,  decided  not  to  insist 
that  the  House  Committee  meet  this  morning.  A 
party  spokesman  explained  that  there  was  a 
feeling  that  without  prior  agreement  with  the 


Likud  on  the  chairmanship  of  the  Economic 
Committee,  such  a  meeting  would  accomplish 
nothing  and  only  waste  public  funds. 

Mflo  and  Labour  MK  Rafael  Edri  are  due  to 
meet  next  Sunday  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  chairmanship.  Milo,  who  wants  the  post  to  go 
to  former  finance  minister  Yigal  Cohen  -  Orgad, 
and  Edri,  whose  nominee  is  Eliabu  Speiser.  were 
unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  in  a  telephone 
conversation  yesterday. 

Jacques  Amir  and  Edna  Solodar  proposed  that 
Labour  take  back  the  seat  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Defence  Committee  that  it  granted  from  its 
quota  to  the  Citizens  Rights  Movement  and  which 
the  CRM  assigned  to  Yosef  Sand.  They  said  that 
Sand  deserved  no  reward  for  defecting  to  the 
CRM. 

But  the  majority  apparently  preferred  not  to 
alienate  the  CRM  and  faction  chairman  Edri  ruled 
that  this  was  a  matter  to  be  brought  before  the  full 
Knesset  faction. 

The  faction  executive  objected  to  a  suggestion 
to  give  Mapam  the  chairmanship  of  the  State 
Control  Committee,  now  headed  by  Labour  MK 
David  Liba'i.  * 

The  executive  decided  instead  to  form  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Control  Committee  and  offer 
the  post  of  chairman  to  Mapam. 


The  executive  agreed  to  MK  Shevah  Weiss's 
proposal  to  offer  the  chair  of  the  Committee  for 
Basic  Laws  to  the  CRM's  Sholamit  Aloni.  • 

A  committee  whose  composition  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  after  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres 
and  Vice  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  return 
from  the  U.S.  is  the  Ministerial  Committee  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

Labour  and  Social  Affairs  Minister  Moshe 
Katzav.  on  tbe  committee,  was  replaced  last  week 
just  as  it  was  about  to  meet,  by  Minister  without 
Portfolio  Moshe  Arens. 

Han  Chaim  adds: 

Tbe  Social  Workers  Union  has  sent  an  urgent 
letter  to  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres  protesting 
against  Katzav's  replacement,  saying  the  people 
likely  to  be  hit  tbe  hardest  by  economic  policy 
decisions  must  have  their  representative  on  the 
Ministerial  Economic  Committee. 


“We  don’t  care  who  replaces  whom  on  the 
committee."  union  secretary-general  Raya  Retig 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post,  “but  we  know  that 
whoever  is  responsible  for  Labour  and  Social 
Affairs  must  be  involved  in  policy-making.  It’s  the 
job  function  that's  important,  not  the  individual." 

Katzav’s  relegation  was  apparently  a  party 
decision.  Retig  maintains,  “but  social  welfare 
must  not  become  tbe  victim  of  party  politics." 


Haifa  ex-prosecutor 


denies  bribe  charge 


HAIFA  (Itim).  -  Defence  counsel  at 
the  trial  for  corruption  here  of  for¬ 
mer  municipal  prosecutor  Zussia 
Eitan  said  yesterday_thatvfar  fromw- 
accepting  a  ltioik^nrf 

. ice  he 


er.  Eitan  had  told  him  that  since ' 


wnuldhave  to  close^*  w*^®1'**'**'*’ {‘HiyMByeserday*,-as  residents  rifalied  l  yesterday 

to  show  solidarity  with  the  South  mander  Hussein  Sa'adeh/ _  .ot 


Eitan's  attorney  told  the  district 
court  that  the  transcript  of  a  clandes¬ 
tinely  recorded  conversation  be¬ 
tween  his  client  and  kiosk  owner  Zvi 
Roftenberg  shows  that  Eitan  acted 
properly. 

The  prosecution  contends  that  the 
recording,  set  up  by  the  police, 
proves  that  Eitan  accepted  a  bribe  of 
$100  to  shelve  numerous  summonses 
received  by  Roftenberg  for  operat¬ 
ing  without  a  permit'. 

Under  intense  cross-examination 
yesterday,  Roftenberg  -  who 
appeared  as  a  state's  witness  -  said 
that  Eitan.  “is  not  guilty.  The 
(bureaucratic)  procedure  is  guilty." 


Judge  and  wife  . 
injured  in  car  accident 

Jerusalem  District  Court  Judge 
Meir  Midin  and  his  wife.  Nehama. 
were  injured  yesterday  when  their 
car  was  hit  by  an  Israel  Defence 
Forces  truck  in  Jerusalem's  Gilo 
neighbourhood. 

Midin  was  reported  in  moderate 
condition  after  the  accident,  but  his 
wife's  condition  was  serious. 

The  truck,  which  was  making  a 
right  turn .  had  the  right  of  way  at  the 
intersection  between  Dov  Yosef  and 
Hahagana  streets. 

Angry  residents  demonstrated 
near  the  intersection  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  and  demanded  that  traffic 
lights  be  put  up  in  the  intersection, 
where  they  said  many  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  have  occurred.  (Itim) 


Al-Hiyam  shows  solidarity 
with  SLA  forces  and  Israel 


By  MEN  AHEM  HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
METULLA;.  There  >-was  a  total 
'scbooFand  cbmnfcrcra^sbtkckjwn  in 
the  southern  Lebanon  town  of  al- 


con- 


Israeli  targets.”  The  leaflet 
turned  with  a  plea  to  the  Lebanese 
government  to  assist  al-Hiyam  with 
its-problems.1- 

South  Lebanon  sources^yaid 


solidarity 
Lebanon  Army  and  its  commander. 
General  Antoine  Lahad. 

A  Shi’ite  terrorist  unit,  two  of 
whose  members  were  from  al- 
Hiyam,  attempted  to  assassinate 
Lahad  last  Wednesday. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting  conde¬ 
mned  the  attempt  on  Lahad’s  life 
and  called  for  the  continuation  of 
cooperation  between  the  SLA  and 
Israel. 

A  leaflet  distributed  in  the  town 
said:  "The  30,000  inhabitants  of  al- 
Hiyam  will  not  permit  attacks  on 


.som M 
to 
Arab 
th^  known 
Lebanon 
pfcey  sug- 
Kmforhis 


death  outside  his  ho 
Selim  on  Saturday  night 
to  be  in  contact  with  Si 
forces  friendly  to  Isrj 
gested  that  this  was 
assassination. 

Coordinator  of  . Activities  in 

Lebanon  Uri  Lubrficfyfesterday  said 
that  Israel  considers  the  SLA  a  vital 
factor  in  all  defence  arrangements  in 
South  Lebanon .  He  stressed  that  any 
agreement  on  tbe  withdrawal  of  the 
IDF  from  Lebanon  would  include 
the  SLA’s  continued  presence  there 
as  one  of  its  central  components. 


Beersheba  prison  chief 
resigns  from  service 

BEERSHEBA  (Itim).  -  The  chief 
warden  of  the  Beersheba  Prison. 
Albert  Hayut.  has  retired  from  his 
post  and  left  the  Prisons  Service. 
According  to  unofficial  sources  in 
the  service,  relations  between  Hayut 
and  Prisons  Commissioner  Mor- 
dechai  Wertheimer  have  been  bad 
for  some  time  and  Hayut  was  forced 
to  retire. 

A  service  spokesman  denied  that 
there  was  any  bad  feeling  between 
the  two  men  and  stated  that  Hayut 
had  quit  the  service  of  his  own 
accord  for  personal  reasons. 

Hayut  will  be  succeeded  by  a  for¬ 
mer  deputy  commander  of  the  Milit¬ 
ary  Police.  Aiuf-Mishne  Colonel 
Michael  Ben-Shahar. 


AGNON  PRIZE.  -  The  Agnon  Prize 
for  Belles  Lettres.  awarded  every 
two  years  by  the  Jerusalem  Munici¬ 
pality,  has  been  awarded  this  year  to 
Ya’acov  Shabtai..  for  his  post¬ 
humously  published  work.  Sof 
Davor,  published  last  month. 


CORRECTION: 


The  Ilan  telephone  number  which  appeared  in  the 
Concert  ad  on  October  S,  1984.  was  incorrectly  listed. 
The  correct  telephone  number  is:  02-223S34 


Benefit 


Team  studies  Ata’s  plight, 
finds  the  problems  ‘complex7 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  team  investigating 
tbe  pb'ght  of  the  Ata  textile  concern 
will  submit  only  an  interim  report  on 
tbe  subject  by  the  end  of  this  week, 
and  not  a  complete  one  as  planned. 
The  Jerusalem  Post  learned  yester¬ 
day.  The  committee,  established  by 
tbe  Industry  and  Trade  Ministry,  will 
probably  be  ready  with  a  full  report 
after  Succot. 

Yehuda  Gil,  team  chairman,  said 
the  week  the  team  had  been  given  to 
draft  its  report  was  not  sufficient,  as 
Ata’s  problems  are  too  complex.. 
The  team  is  to  draft  a  recovery 
programme  for  the  textile  firm  as 
well. 

He  said  the  biggest  problem  was 
that  of  keeping  Ata’s  2.000  workers 
employed. 

Gil  accompanied  Industry  and 
Trade  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  and 


Energy  and  Infrastructure  Minister 
Moshe  Shahal  on  a  visit  to  the  con¬ 
cern’s  main  factory  in  Kiryat  Ata 
yesterday.  The  ministers  were 
warmly  greeted  by  scores  of  em¬ 
ployees.  who  urged  them  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  save  tbe  company, 
which  is  under  threat  of  closure. 

Ata's  main  shareholders,  tbe 
Eisenberg  group,  has  offered  to  sell 
tbe  concern  for  one  shekel,  although ' 
the  purchaser  would  have  td  take 
over  Ata’s  debts  totalling  over  $20 
million. 

The  workers  have  blamed  Ata’s 
managment  for  the  company's  pre¬ 
dicament.  Ata's  works  committee 
chairman  said  the  firm's  owners 
must  be  forced  to  keep  the  company 
going  until  a  buyer  is  found.  He . 
warned  that  the  atmosphere  among 
the  workers  is  “explosive"  and  there 
would  be  trouble  if  Ata  is  closed  and 
its  workers  dismissed. 


U-S.  Surgeon  General  Everett 
Kopp,  who  arrived  in  Israel 
yesterday  to  help  local  health 
authorities  combat  smoking. 

(Dan  Landau) 


Israeli  ship  sped  through  Suez  Canal 


EILAT  (Itim).  -  The  Egyptian  au¬ 
thorities  last  week  made  special 
efforts  to  make  sure  that  an  Israeli 
ship  would  pass  through  the  Suez 
Canal  in  time  to  arrive  here,  before 
Yom  Kippur. 

The  ship,  Zim  Eilat,  had  been 
delayed  in  sailing  on  Thursday  from 
a  Greek  port  and  arrived  at  Port  Said 
after  the  last  southbound  convoy  .of 
the  day  had  left.  In  such  cases  ships 
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usually  must  drop  anchor  and  wait  for 
the  next  convoy  -  a  wait  of  at  least  12 
hours. 

Since  it  may -rake  as  long  as  24 
hours  to  sail  from  Pori  Said  to  here, 
this  would  have  meant  that  the  ship 
could  not  reach  Eilat  before  Yom 
Kippur. 

The  Egyptians  put  on  a  speical  tug 
boat  to  bring  the  ship  through  the 
canal  at  once.  The  Zim  Eilat  reached 
here  on  Friday  afternoon  several 
!  hours  before  Yom  Kippur.  ' 
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Isasbest  talks 
collapse  over 
severance  pay 

NAHARIYA  (Itim).  -  Negotiations 
between  the  local  labour  council  and 
the  Isasbest  company  collapsed 
yesterday  after  the  company  refused 
to  increase  severance  pay  for  work¬ 
ers  it  intends  to  sack. 

Tbe  negotiations  had  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  number- of  workers  to 
be  let  go  from  72  to  50.  But  the 
labour  council  insisted,  that  those 
who  are  fired  be  given  more  than  the 
severance  pay  due  them; 


RETAIL  PRICES 

'  (Continued  from  Page  One)  . 
equals  of  all  other  sectors  of  the 
population."  he  stud. 

Recent  statistics  show  a  significant 
-  and  totally  unjustified  -  increase  in 
tbe  percentage  of  income  tax  paid  by 
salaried  workers.  KessarsaicL 

The  central  comittee  decided  to 
entrust  organizational  department 
chairman  Gideon  Bdn-Yisrael  with 
the  task  of  coordinating  the  labour 
federation's  campaign  against  unem¬ 
ployment.  Trade  Union  Department 
chairman  Haim  Haberfeld  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  undertake  a  national  in¬ 
formation  campaign  to  publicize  the 
Histadrat's  efforts  to  protect  tbe 
workers  during  the  present  crisis. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  (tedded  to  join  in  the 
campaign  of  trying  to  protect  con¬ 
sumers  against  unofficial  price- 
hikes. 

Its  offices  in  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv, 
Haifa  and  Beersheba  will  have  open 
telephone  lines  on  which  tbe  public 
will  be  able  to  complain  of  price 
increases. 

The  ministry  has  promised  that 
each  complaint  will  be  frilly  investi¬ 
gated  and  lawbreakers  prosecuted. 


HOT  WAGES.  —-An  agreement  to 
adjust  the  firemen’s  pay  was  signed 
in  Haifa  yesterday,  putting  an  end  to 
a  long  dispute  that  had  involved 
several  strikes  by  the  local  fire  bri¬ 
gade. 


Imports  rise  in  third  q 
downward  trend  is  halted  1 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 
i  Post  Economic  Reporter 
The  drop  in  imports  registered  this 
vear  came  to  a  halt  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year,  according  to 
import  figures  released  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

According  to  the  figures  the 
monthly  average  of  imports  during 
the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  net  of 
fuel,  diamonds,  ships  and  aircraft, 
was  5  per  cent  higher  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

"As  a  result  of  this  development, 
the  previous  fall  in  imports  was 
erased.  During  the  first  nine  months 
of  19S4  the  level  of  imports  was 
almost  similar  to  the  one  registered 
in  the  corresponding  period  lastyear. 
About  $6.1  billion  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  imported  during 
January-September.  as  compared 
with  $6. 2b.  in  the  corresponding 

period  of  1983. 

Imports  totalled  $625  million  last 
month.  3  per  cent  less  than  in  August 
but  still  about  20  per  cent  more  than 
in  September.  19S3. 

According  to  the  figures,  imports 
of  consumer  goods  dropped  by  31 


per  cent  during  the  first  nine  tnqnihs 
of  the  year,  even  before  the  govenj. 
ment  banned  the  imports  of  SO  j^, 
sumer  items  considered  frixtiM 
goods.  One  of  the  banoed 
cars,  saw  imports  plummet  by  45  p*, 
cent  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
year.  .  ■’  >i. 

Nevertheless,  the  figures- coS* 
firmed  that  during  the  summer. 
ports  of  consumer  goods  picked 
their  average  monthly  level  forJiita, 
September  was  20  per  cent.lijgiw 
than  the  level  for  the  first  half  oftS 
vear.  ■ 


. . 


.  v 
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Imports  of  investment  eMyw 
dropped  during  toe  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  by  some  12  per  cent.  Tbi. 
totalled  5 1  b.  during  this  period:  ■?' 

A  development  ibat  has '  purged 
economists  at  the  Treasury  and  the 
Bank  of  Israel,  the  increase- m  thr 
imports  of  raw  materials,  continued 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  yea& 
In  January-September  these  import 
totalled  some  $2. 7b!  compared  with 
$2. 5b.  in  the  same  corresponds* 
period  in  1983  -  an  8  per  cental 
crease.  $■: 
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Nation  remembers  Yom  Kippur  W  ar  dead 


Israelis  who  fell  in  the  Yom  Kip¬ 
pur  War  11  years  ago  were  com¬ 
memorated  yesterday  afternoon  in 
state  memorial  services  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Families  and 
friends  of  the  fallen,  state  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  Israel  Defence  Forces 
officers  and  chaplains  attended  the 
services. 

In  Jerusalem,  Justice  Minister 
Moshe  Nissim  spoke  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  Mt.  Hera!  Military 
Cemetery.  Among  those  attending 
the  ceremony  were  Jerusalem 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek.  IDF  Chief 
Chaplain  Aluf  Gad  Navon.  and  OC 
Central  Command  Aluf  Amnon 
Shahak. 

In  Haifa,  the  ceremony  at  the 
military  section  of  the  Hof  Hacarmel 
Cemetery  was  attended  by  Chief  of 
General  Staff  Rav-Aluf  Moshe 
Levy,  Haifa  Mayor  Arye  Gurel  and 
Knesset  Members  Amnon  Linn  and 
Shevah  Weiss.  Health  Minister  Mor- 


dechai  Gur  represented  the  go*er& 
ment  and  spoke  in  memory  of  thg 
fallen.  -  .:  ■,p“ 

In  Ashdod.  Mayor  Atyifi  AinlS 
spoke  at  the  ceremony  in  the  military 
section  of  the  Ashdod  Cemetery  , 
Bereaved  families  voiced  cxk£- 
pJaints  at  the  lack  of  advance  pubHl 
city  given  by  the  authorities  to  the 
memorial  assembly  at  Mt.  Hen£ 
Only  one  newspaper  -  and 
widely  read  -  announced- it  m  ad£ 
ance.  and  there  was  no  anaouiace- 
ment  on  the  radio.  '• £ 

When  relatives  phoned  Yad  Laba- 
nim  yesterday  morning  to  find  out  if 
there  was  to  be  a  ceremony,  they 
could  not  get  a  straight  answer;  The 
Jerusalem  Post  was  told. ;  '  .  «~ 
There  were  also  complaints  dug 
the  assembly  was  convened ‘far  onfe 
o'clock  -  the  hottest  part  of  tbe  day/ 
These  were  two  reasons  given  far 
the  poor  attendance,  at  the  Mr. 
Heizi  ceremony. 


Electric  Carp,  refuses  Colombian  coal. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  Israel  Electric  Cor¬ 
poration  has  refused  to  take  delivery 
of  60,000  tons  of  Colombian  coal, 
worth  about  $2  million,  because  it 
did  not  meet  the  required  specifica¬ 
tions,  The  Jerusalem  Post  was  told 
yesterday. 

The  ship  bringing  the  coal  arrived 
at  the  wharf  of  the  Hadera's  power 
station-last. week,;but  after  inspect¬ 
ing  the  coal  -the  EEC  derided  not  .to 

use-,lr«  f:.-  >-»■*'  -'V.  flui'llf.  •  -nt*jy 

There  have  been  fears  that  the 
lECs  decision  could  jeopardize  a 
multi-million  dollar  barter  deal  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  Colombia  for  the 
export  of  Israeli  products  -  mainly 
from  the  Israel  Aircraft  Industries  - 
in  return  for  coal. 


It  was  not  clear  why  the  first  trial  - 
shipment  did  not  meet  ffieTECsw 
specifications.  ‘V 

Energy  and  Infrastructure 
ter  Moshe  Shahal.  who  was  io  Haifa 
yesterday,  said  it  appeared  that  $ 
mistake  had  been  made  and  the 
wrong  consignment  of  coalbed  bee& 
despatched.  .  ;; ; 

He  hoped  would  be 

rectified  wjffi  out  barter 

agiSfiflient  ■ 

would  not  cost  the  Israeli  taxpayer  * 
single  agora,  Shahal  said.  :  .  v 

Another  shipment  of  Colombian, 
coal  is  due  in  about  two  months,  and 
if  this  delivery  proves  satisfactory,  a 
decision  will  be  made  cm  the  trade 
agreement. 


.r 


Rabin  would  have  local  mayors  in  area£ 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
said  yesterday  that  he  would  make 
an  effort  to  get  the  military  person¬ 
nel  serving  as  mayors  of  towns  in 
Judea.  Samaria  and  the  Gaza  Dis¬ 
trict  replaced  by  local  residents.  He 
was  talking  to  Labour  Knesset  Mem¬ 
ber  Abdel  Wahab  Darousha  at  his 
bureau  in  Tel  Aviv, 

He  also  promised  Darousha  an 
answer  within  10  days  concerning 
the  reopening  of  al-Najah  university 
in  Nablus,  which  was  shut  by  the 
military  authorities.  Rabin  said  that 
terrorist  organizations  had  operated 


in  the  coOege  and- that  texts  .for 
teaching  sabotage  and  other  in¬ 
flammatory  material  had  been  disco¬ 
vered  there.  .  »  . 

Rabin  stressed  that  everything 
possible  was  being  done  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  Arab.h): 
habitants  of  the  areas.  Discussions 
on  the  establishment  of  a  local  Arab- 
owned  bank  were  in  an  advanced 
stage  and  funds  would  be  brought  ft 
to  develop  projects  there.  * 


•He  said  that  the  number  of  books 
on  tbe  censored  list  is'the  areas  ha§  ft-, 
dropped  to  300.  '  •’  - 
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FLO:  Syrians  arrest  Fatah  members 


TUNIS  ,{AP).  -  A  PLO  spokesman 
said  yesterday  that  the  Syrian  au¬ 
thorities  have  arrested  dozens  of 
members  of  Fatah,  the  main  group  in  - 
the  PLO,  in  Syria  and  Northern 
Lebanon. 

“At  a  time  .when  the  Palestinian 
revolution  is  making  every  effort  to 
smooth  over  the  differences  that 
oppose  it  to  Syria,  and  at  tbe  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  Algerian  and  South 
Yemeni  brothers  are  making  efforts 
with  Syria,  we  have  been  surprised 


by  the  measures  taken  by  tfte  Synuj 
authorities,'1  the  Palestinian  news 
agency  WAFA  quoted  the  spokes¬ 
man  as  saying. .  ’ 

He  said  tbe  victims  of  the  arrestg 
had  suffered  “the  most  savage 
means  of  torture. "  * 

He  did  not  say  when  the  series  ctf 
arrests  began.  -  » 


PILOTS.  -  France  is  to  take  Kuwaiti 
air  force  pilots  for  training  under  an 
agreement  signed  yesterday-  I 


With  great  sorrow  w©  announce  the  untimely  death  of 

our  dear  husband,  father  and  brother 


GIDEON  HELFMAN  b-r 


Hie  funeral  will  take  place  in  Jerusalem  and  will  leave  the  Sanhedrfa 

today'  MOnday’  12Tehri  s745- 


ADQ24-01  —  F4 


His  wife:  Pamela 
His  children:  Tara  and  Adam 
His  sister:  Sarah  Arenson  and  family 
His  brother:  Mila  Heffman  and  family 
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Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  those 
who  shared  our  grief  - 
on  the  passing  of  bur  beloved 


DANIEL  RECAN  ATI 
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*  Manufacturers: 

‘Prices  could  be  cut  now5 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
AVIV.-  -  Prices  for  consumer 


■ni  m  \ 


y  mm  :,K  K,nilJ  Ku"  ““W  dr°p  immediately  by 

Il,r  nN  iwH-.  ;■  ?^per  cent  in  “real  terms”  if  one  erf 

"S1  !,l,,v  n?,U  ^'40  W  W>  s**!*  laken-  Either  the 
1 1"^  <i|  [L  m  <2®^*  system  should  be  linked  to  the 
^  W  dollar and  goods  paid  for  according 
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,  ^  W  <foBar  and  goods  paid  for  according 

.  f'?ur..  to  the  representative  rate  as  fixed  by 

Ihl‘  M|%S  %  "tip  5“*  of  brad,  or  credit  should 
■‘'“‘Kr.i,  iW-  bfe  extended  for  no  more  than  15 

Cl.  ■  ;  Tins  was  stated  at  a  news  confer- 

11  l,[->i hiir^ti'  e®ee  yesterday  by  Arnon  Tiberg. 

director  of  the  Manufacturers  Asso- 

nk.  ,  dation- 

•  t,K.nil'ni  <w The  5  per  cent  cut  would  be  on 
■  !'v."l,ll,|w'  foodstuffs  which  are  generally  sold 

n-'U  V 1  l^ni  vj  -  wthio  a  *ew  days;  the  40  per  cent  on 

[  Ntu^  Rothes  that  may  be  on  retailers' 

i 1,1  shelves  for  many  months.  - 

I"  '  ''Ur-  JndtL:  '  -  'Tibeig  stressed  that  in  an  infla- 
,J  denary  economy  such  as  ours,  the 

' I:'  ’■  :  manufacturer  who  gives  a  wfiolesal- 

1  k  r  »f  lb*  JJJ  '4k  ei,or  anyone  else,  credit  for  60  days 
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f  ihe  ^^er,or  anyone  else,  credit  for  60  days 
v  Tw  has  to  take  the  rate  of  inflation  into 
u  spared  '  account  and  add  the  cost  of  the  credit 

.  » the  price.  At  the  present  rate  of 
1  *  "cr  iaflatibn  of  about  1  per  cent  a  day, 

fc.  .  this  means  that  “an  enormous  sur- 
charge  has  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
*e  goods.” 

L  Qpy  .^However,  the  manufacturers 
■tbemselves  cannot  limit  the  credit 
^  ftiv-;  ■  period  to  15  days.  First,  this  would 
u,n  m,j  be  iUegaJ  since  it  would  constitute 
forming  a  cartel.  Secondly,  fierce 
r)c  competition  would  cause  such  a  res- 

,he  mibii,  tiidion  to  collapse  within  afew  days. 

-IT>eicm  .I'The  only  method  is  for  the  gov- 
,|A,d  enuuent  to  impose  a  19-day-credit 
“■'wtpit  Ifprit-The  government  has  the  power 

to  |  gjid  the  means  to  enforce  this  regula¬ 


tion,"  Tiberg  said,  Tiberg  said  that 
in  recent  talks  with  Minister  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Trade  Ariel  Sharon,  it 
had  been  decided  to  take  joint  action 
to  regulate  prices. - 

“The  first  step  is  to  find  out  if  the 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  have 
risen  faster  than  the  cost-of-living 
index  or  the  cost-of-product ion  in¬ 
dex.  So  far  this  has  not  been  done, 
and  nobody  really  knows  -  despite 
the  howls  about  soaring  prices,  if 
these  prices  are  exorbitant  -  which 
might  be  true  m  a  few  instances  - 
fair,  or  even  not  high  enough,"  he 
said. 

After  the  survey  was  finished, 
price  controls  would  be  lifted  on 
goods  whose  prices  bad  not  risen 
faster  than  they  should  have  in  line 
with  inflation  and  actual  costs.  It 
would  also  be  lifted  on  goods  whose 
manufacturers  lowered  their  prices. 
Tiberg  said  Finance  Minister  Yit¬ 
zhak  Modal  had  promised  in  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  with  him  that  the  15  per 
cent  “profitability”  level  on  exports, 
which  had  been  established  by  for¬ 
mer  finance  minister  Yigal  Cohen- 
Orgad,  would  be  maintained. 

However,  exporters  were  having 
difficult  problems  in  making  profits 
in  Europe  due  to  the  weak  European 
currencies.  “The  exchange-rate  in¬ 
surance  scheme,  which  has  a  heavy 
dollar  component,  does  not  compen¬ 
sate  us  fully.  It  is  all  right  to  tell  us  to 
switch  to  the  American  market,  but 
the  European  one  is  a  valuable  one. 
and  we  want  to  fight  to  keep  it.” 

He  said  the  insurance  scheme 
should  be  modified  to  help  exporters 
who  are  sending  goods  to  Europe. 


Health  Minister  Mordechai  Gur  (right)  meets  Haifa  Mayor  Arve 
Gurel  yesterday,  during  his  tour  of  hospitals  in  Haifa.  *  iIPPA) 

Gur  vows:  No  cut  in  number 
of  health-service  jobs 
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fParents  and  tots  demonstrate 
against  over  day-centre  fees 


Colombian  coal 


ByTSIPIKUPER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

*  Protesting  parents  took  their  small 
children  to  a  Jerusalem  park  yester¬ 
day  to  demonstrate  against  the  fees 
demanded  by  day-care  centres  run 
by  the  Na’amat,  Wizo  and  Emunah 
organizations. 

"They  said  that  tuition  fees  are  30 
per  cent  higher  than  the  actual  run¬ 
ning  costs  of  the  non-profit  centres. 

The  tuition  fee  for  one  child  was 
almost.  IS40.000  in  September.  Pa¬ 
rents  protested  that  it  is  nor  worth- 
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Mekorot  tries  bass 
solution  to 
fishy  problem 

^  Wwiy  YITZHAK  OKED  - 
if  wjiA&HHfPM UeparU*1 
lEbAVIV. -Mekorot,  the  natjonal 
^awf'edttpany,'  has'importcd^DOO 
bass  to  gobble  up  smaller  fish  finding 
ffirir  way  into  the  reservoirs  from 
take  Kinneret. 

■  ;  The  bass,  which  live  in  sweet  wa¬ 
ter  and  feed  on  smaller  varieties  of 

:  fish,  are  to  be  put  into  the  Kinneret. 

V£  *  ‘The  bass  survived  a  20-hour  flight 
r "  jpm  a  Missouri  fish  farm,  arriving 
with  almost  no  reserves  of  air  and 
Mekorot  officials  were  waiting  at  the 
airport  with  oxygen  tanks. 

-  The  fish  are  now  in  quarantine  at 
the  Dor  research  station  to  check 
Ifceir  adjustment  to  the  local  climate. 
Mekorot  also  want  to  confirm  that 
&e  bass  are  sterile,  as  specifically 
Ordered,  so  that  they  do  not  in  turn 
multiply  and  create  their  own  prob- 
’  ferns  for  Israel's  water  supply. 


The  parents  first  protested  in 
September  1983  after  a  hike  in  the 
foes.  They  said  that  a  public  commit¬ 
tee,  which  was  formed  to  look  into 
the  matter,  determined  that  the  fees 
should  then  have  been  IS6J45  in¬ 
stead  of  IS8.500  -  a  difference  of 
more  than  30  per  cent. 

Daniel  Aitum,  in  charge  of  the 
Labour  and  Social  Affairs  Ministry 
budget,  denied  that  the  fees  are 
higher  than  the  costs  of  providing  the 
service. 

“Not  only  do  the  women's  orga¬ 
nizations  not  profit  from  the  fees, 
but  they  subsidize  some  nine  or  10 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  dav-care 
service,”  he  said. 

Gaza  man  gets  2  years 
for  stealing  vehicles 

ASHKELON  (Itim).  -  A  Gaza  resi¬ 
dent  was  sentenced  yesterday  by  the 
Ashkeltni'Mdgistrate’sCbun  tb  fivb 
years  in  prison  and  two  years  sus- 
p&ndedTof  stealing  vehicles  inlsrael 
and  transferring  them  to  garages  in 
Gaza. 

The  man,  Samir  Habub,  21,  was 
also  fined  IS300.000  and  had  his 
licence  suspended  for  seven  years 
from  the  time  he  leaves  jail. 

PAYIS  SWINDLE.  -  A  Kiryat  Ata 
man  was  sent  to  jail  for  30  months  by 
the  Haifa  District  Court  for  forging  a 
Mifal  Hapayis  lottery  ticket  in  order 
to  gam  a  prize  of  IS300.000. 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA-  -  Health  Minister  Mor¬ 
dechai  Gur  pledged  yesterday  that 
existing  jobs  in  the  health  services 
will  not  be  abolished  and  the  quality 
of  the  sen-ice  will  be  maintained. 

The  minister  said  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  can  be  saved  by  merging 
some  of  the  services  provided  by 
Kupat  Holira  Clalit  and  government 
hospitals,  thereby  avoiding  duplica¬ 
tion. 

Gur  spoke  at  the  Ram  bam  Hospit¬ 
al  here  at  the  start  of  a  tour  of  Haifa's 
main  hospitals.  He  said  the  health 
budget  would  be  cut  by  515  million, 
and  another  $40m.  would  have  to  be 
covered  by  extra  revenue.  Gur  did 
not  say  how  the  extra  money  would 
be  raised. 

Got  indicated  rhat  savings  could 
be  made  by  streamlining  administra¬ 
tion.  He  cited  transporation  as  one 
example  of  a  service  that  could  easily 
be  centralized  to  serve  a  number  of 


hospitals  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other. 

The  minister  promised  to  im¬ 
prove  services  provided  by  govern¬ 
ment  hospitals  in  peripheral  areas, 
especially  Nahariya.  Poriya  (near 
Tiberias)  and  Safad.  which  he  visited 
recently.  Rambam.  however,  would 
continue  to  proride  specialized  faci¬ 
lities  for  patients  in  Haifa  and  the 
North. 

Later  Gur  visited  the  Carmel  Hos¬ 
pital.  where  he  was  shown  how  staff 
are  working  in  shifts  to  make  opti¬ 
mum  use  of  expensive  equipment 
including  dialysis  machines  and 
scanning  equipment. 

His  last  stop  was  at  the  Rothschild 
Hospital,  where  he  promised  that 
the  government  would  “give  its 
share"  towards  the  completion  of 
the  11-storey  west  wing  annex  - 
provided  that  the  Friends  of  the 
Rothschild  Hospital  Association 
contributes  S4m. 


Teachers  in  dispute  over  hours 


By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  Secondary- 
School  Teachers'  Association  last 
night  threatened  to  take  legal  action 
if  the  Education  Ministry  accepts  the 
Histadrut  Teachers’  Union's  (HTU ) 
proposal  to  delay  the  addition  of 
21.0U0  teaching  hours  until  the  1986- 
87  school  year.  Association  chair¬ 
woman  Shoshana  Bayer  said  the 
Etzioni  Agreement,  which  deals 
with  the  implementation  of  the 
Etzioni  Commission’s  recommenda- 


actually  mean  more  unemployed 
among  their  ranks. 

The  two  unions  are  also  at  odds 
over  the  S  per  cent  parity  bonus, 
payable  to  their  members. 

The  HTU  is  not  willing  to  concede 
the  bonus  but  is  willing  to  be  flexible 
about  wben  it  will  be  paid  as  long  as 
there  is  a  definite  government  com¬ 
mitment  to  it. 

In  contrast,  the  association  is  ada¬ 
mant  the  bonus  be  paid  immediate¬ 
ly- 

The  HTU  central  committee  last 


lions  on  improving  the  status  of  night  approved  the  union  lead- 
teachers  and  the  teaching  profes-  ership’s  negotiation  with  the  Minis- 
sion.  is  a  binding  contract  that  must  try.  The  talks  are  scheduled  to  con- 


be  implemented. 


tinue  tomorrow  but  it  is  doubtful 


Whflejfie  HTU  jegards  dejaying  .whether  the  union's  idea  of  delaying., 
addition  of  the  extra  hours  as"a  way  the  21,000  Etzioni  hours  will  be 
to  prevent  teachers  from  losing  their  .  practicable  if  the  rival  union  does  not 
jobs,  Bayer  fears  the  move  will  agree. 


Yitzhak  Agassi  promoted 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Yitzhak  Agassi  has  been 
appointed  deputy  director-general 
for  administration  at  the  Interior 
Ministry.  Agassi,  for  many  years 
ministry  spokesman,  won  the  prom¬ 
otion  on  the  basis  of  a  Civil  Service 
Commission  tender. 


NAHARIYA  JUBILEE.  -  The 
Nahariya  Municipality  is  preparing 
to  celebrate  the  town’s  50th 
anniversary  this  year.  A  special  edu¬ 
cational  programme  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  town's  schools,  relating 
the  struggle  of  Nahariya  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  die  State  of  Israel,  after  the 
1947  UN  partition  plan  left  it  outside 
the  borders  of  the  state. 


Less  Hebrew  taught  in  Diaspora  schools 


Fatah  members 
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By  the  Irish  Writer 

JAMES  MC  WHIRTER 

author  of 

“A  WORLD  IN  A 
COUNTRY” 
at  the 

CHRISTIAN 

INFORMATION  CENTRE 
(inside  Jaffa  Gate) 

■  (Car  park  adjoining) 

TONIGHT 
OCTOBER  8,  1984 
8.00  P.M. 
Chairman: 

Dr.  Bernard  ResnikofF 
***** 

Interlude  with  surprise  item. 
Questions  and  answers  followed 
by  audience  discussion. 
Sponsored  by  BSB  International 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Jewish  religious 
schools  in  the  Diaspora  are  teaching 
less  and  less  Hebrew,  Avraham 
Schenker,  chairman  of  the  World 
Hebrew  Union  (WHU),  complained 
at  a  news  conference  here  yesterday. 

“Hebrew  is  less  and  less  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Jewish  people  and  more 
and  more  the  language  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  Iitde  country  in  the  Middle  East." 
be  said. 

The  news  conference  had  been 
called  to  mark  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  World  Hebrew  Union's 
academic  congresses  in  Europe. 

Schenker  also  mentioned  the  un¬ 


ion's  work  in  teaching  Hebrew  by 
correspondence  to  Jews  in  Hungary 
and  providing  written  material  to  be 
used  by  Hebrew  teachers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Rumania. 

Until  recently,  the  materials  used 
at  ulpanim  here  were  sent  to  Eastern 
Europe  bat  former  teachers  of  Heb¬ 
rew  in  the  Soviet  Union,  now  living 
here,  informed  the  WHU  that  the 
material  was  not  suitable. 

The  WTTLTs  work  in  Poland  is 
with  non-Jewish  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  Hebrew.  The  best  students 
at  the  university  Hebrew  depart¬ 
ments  are  sent  to  study  for  a  semes¬ 
ter  or  a  year  at  the  Hebrew  Universi- 


“When  we  asked  why,  they  told  us 
they  were  preparing  for  the  day 
when  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 
between  our  two  countries  would 
resume,”  Schenker  said.  “They  also 
said  Hebrew  was  an  important  part 
of  the  culture  created  on  Polish  soil 
and  anything  created  on  Polish  soil 
interests  them .  The  third  reason  they 
gave  is  that  there  is  less  competition 
for  jobs  at  the  university  in  Hebrew 
than  in  other  disciplines.” 
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Cigarette 
wholesalers 
end  strike 

By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Cigarettes  of  the  local 
Dubek  brands  were  available  again 
yesterday  at  siores  around  the  coun¬ 
try  after  wholesalers  and  retailers 
agreed  to  stop  their  week-long 
strike. 

The  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
who  went  on  strike  to  demand  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  recent  increase  in 
prices,  were  persuaded  to  go  back  to 
work  by  Zorah  Gehl,  managing 
director  of  Dubek. 

Gehl  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that 
although  there  is  no  written  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  government  to'  this 
effect,  he  hopes  that  when  the  price 
of  cigarettes  is  raised  the  next  time, 
the  government  will  give  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers  a  bigger 
share  of  the  rise. 


IMA.  to  Peres: 

Ban  smoking 
in  cabinet  again 

The  Israel  Medical  Association 
has  called  on  Prime  Minister  Shimon 
Peres  to  reverse  his  decision  allow¬ 
ing  smoking  at  cabinet  meetings. 

In  a  letter  to  Peres.  Dr.  Ram  Ishai. 
IMA  chairman,  reminded  him  of  the 
great  efforts  made  to  pass  a  Knesset 
law  prohibiting  smoking  in  public 
places. 

This  law  haring  been  passed,  and 
in  view  of  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking.  Ishai  told  Peres  that  the 
government  should  set  a  better  ex¬ 
ample. 

Former  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  had  banned  smok¬ 
ing  at  cabinet  meetings-  Peres  him¬ 
self  is  a  smoker. 


Top  educators  meet  to 
discuss  problem  pupils 

HAIFA.  -  Top  educators  from  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  will  join  their  local 
counterparts  next  week  to  discuss 
ways  of  dealing  with  problem  chil¬ 
dren. 

They  will  do  so  at  the  third  con¬ 
vention  on  Applied  Behaviour 
Analysis  in  Education  being  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Haifa  Uni¬ 
versity. 

They  will  discuss  with  teachers 
ways  of  dealing  with  aggression,  vio¬ 
lence  and  the  problematic  behaviour 
of  pupils. 

The  educators  wall  meet  at  Haifa 
U..  the  regional  school  at  Kibbutz 
Evron.  the  Reali  school  in  Haifa, 
and  the  Renee  Cassin  school  in  Jeru¬ 
salem. 


10  charged  with  forging 
millions  of  dollars 


TEL  AVTV  (Itim).  -  Ten  persons 
were  charged  yesterday  by  the  Tel 
Aviv  District  Court  with  trying  to 
counterfeit  millions  of  American 
dollars  in  Israel  and  the  U  .S.  Most  of 
the  accused  are  related  to  each 
other. 

The  10  are:  Hizkiahu  Hen,  44,  an 
importer  from  Lod  and  his 
wife.Benzi.  34;  Ya'acov  Levy.  33.  of 
Bat  Yam.  a  Bezek  employee,  and  his 
wife.  Lara.  39;  Avraham  Kakiashvil- 
li.  54.  a  photographer  employed  in 
Ashdod  port:  Daniel  Hen.  43.  of 
Lod.  the  owner  of  a  shop  in 
Hatikva  Quarter  of  Tel  Aviv;  Simon 
Hondiashvilli,  39.  of  Lod.  owner  of  a 
kiosk  at  the  Tel  Aviv  central  bus 
station:  Benny  Hen.  39.  and  his  wife. 
Magi.  22,  owners  of  an  offset  print¬ 
ing  press  in  Tel  Aviv,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  charge,  the  counterfeit 
dollars  were  primed. 

The  prosecution  asked  for  the 
seven  accused  men  to  be  held  to  the 
end  of  their  trial.  All  10  are  accused 
of  preparing  to  produce  enormous 
amounts  of  counterfeit  dollars  to 
distribute  in  Israel  and  the  U.S.  and 
were  already  in  an  advanced  stage  of 


preparing  to  produce  them  in  the 
U.S.  also. 

According  to  the  prosecution, 
police  agents,  listening  to  phone 
conversations  between  the  accused, 
learned  that  they  had  decided  that  it 
was  better  to  try  to  make  money  this 
way.  as  the  penalties  were  less  severe 
than  for  drug  dealing  and  the  profits 
were  potentially  large. 

Defence  councel  requested  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  trial  to  enable  them 
to  study  the  charges  against  their 
clients,  and  the  court  adjourned  the 
trial  until  next  week. 

Yosef  Kama'i.  who  was  charged 
separately  from  the  other  nine,  was 
charged  with  buying  photocopying 
and  printing  machines,  paper  and 
inks  for  forging  the  dollars.  Some  of 
the  printing  block*  had  already  been 
transferred  to  the  U.S..  it  was  said. 

The  prosecution  said  that  a  hen 
Kama'i  was  arrested,  he  had  already 
printed  $4  million,  and  another  SSm. 
were  printed  on  one  s:Je.  The  pro¬ 
secution  asked  tor  Kama  Vs  case  to 
be  heard  first  no  that  he  could  then 
testify  ul  the  trial  of  his  alleged 
accomplices.  The  discussion  on  this 
was  also  postponed  to  next  week. 


HAKEDIM 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
salem  have  been  trying  to  take  over 
the  baths  in  the  Bukharan  Quarter 
for  the  last  three  yean  to  use  them 
strictly  as  a  mikveh  and  not  as  the 
health  and  entertainment  facility 
that  has  become  popular  with  non- 
Haredi  Jerusalemites. 

In  Shmuel  Hanavi,  the  slashing  of 
tires  of  cars  owned  by  both  secular 
and  religious  residents'  on  Rosh 
Hashana  Eve  also  lit  some  red  lights 
at  the  Russian  Compound  police 
headquarters. 

A  secular  group  conducting  van¬ 
dalism  against  Haredi-owned  shops 
would  be  a  major  headache  for  the 
police,  high  ranking  officers  said 
yesterday. 

And  even  if  it  turns  out  that  secu¬ 
larists  did  not  commit  the  arson,  said 
a  police  source,  the  Haredi  commun¬ 
ity  “will  only  feel  more  embattled" 


and  a  cycle  of  retaliation  and  re¬ 
venge  could  easily  develop." 

The  police  had  only  a  few  week' 
ago  expressed  satisfaction  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  minor  v.inJuUsm 
attacks  against  a  Bank  Lcumi  branch 
in  Kikar  Shahb.it.  there  had  been  no 
major  Haredi  v  ioleuce  this  year  The 
bank  has  come  under  attack  in  i  latc- 
di  circles  because  it  is  helping  to 
finance  some  construction  in  3  iber- 
ias  where  II  a  re  dim  say  there  are 
graves  being  desecrated. 

But  there  has  been  no  central  issue 
for  the  Jerusalem  1  laredi  community 
since  the  City  of  Dai  id  archeological 
dig.  where  Haredim  believed  graves 
were  being  desecrated,  completed 
its  excavations.  Premeditated  secu¬ 
lar  violence  against  Haredi  property . 
however,  could  rc-ignitc  the  flames 
in  Men  She'arim. 


Or  Akiva  protest  by  Each  on  Arab  labour 

OR  AKIVA  (Itim).  -  The  police  were  protesting  against  the  employ - 
vesterdav  dispersed  a  demonstration  ment  of  Arabs  at  the  factory,  owned 
by  supporters  of  Knesset  Member  by  MK  Avraham  Shapira  (Agud.it 
Meir  Kahane  at  the  Cannel  carpet  Yisrael). 

factory  here.  Kahane  did  not  show  up.  Police 

forces  were  at  the  entrances  to  this 
The  50  Kach  Party  demonstrators,  town  at  dawn  to  prevent  him  coming 
who  expected  Kahane  to  join  them.  in. 


The  50  Kach  Party  demonstrators, 
who  expected  Kahane  to  join  them. 


We  wish  to  announce  that  due  to  our  organized  staff 
holiday,  from  the  eve  of  Succoth.  October  10, 1984  to 
October  1 9,  .1 984  (inclusive);  Corporation  offices  vrill  be 
open 

FOR  URGENTSERVICES  ONLY 

on  Sunday.  Monday,  Tuesday  (October  14,  1984- 
October  1 6, 1 984)  and  on  Friday]  October  1 9. 1 984.  (On 
the  eve  of  Succoth,  October  10,  1984,  and  on  Friday. 
October  12, 1 984,  the  offices  will  be  closed  the  public). 

Ail  services  meant  to  assure  a  regular,  reliable 
supply  of  electricity,  as  well  as  for  dealing  with 
mishaps,  will  be  in  operation  as  usual  throughout 
the  entire  period. 

Offices  win  not  be  open  for  inquiries  about  bills  and 
accounts. 

Full  details  concerning  office  hours  and  services  may  be 
obtained  by  phoning  the  foflowjng: 

Northern  District  Southern  District 


Hsdera 

Tiberias 

Nahariya 

Afula 

Safad 


Jerusalem 

District  02-225341 

Ariel  03-966345 

(Sunday  and  Tuesday  only) 

Beit  Shemesh  02-91 1 869 
(Sunday  and  Tuesday  orty) 


04-642372 

Southern  District 
Technical 

Centre 

04-670185/6 

Eilat 

063-24791 

Ashdod 

067-92275 

Ashketon 

04-923456 
065-9251 1 

Baetsheba 

067-70211 

Netanya 

02-225341 

nil 

03-966345 

Rahovot 

Ramie 

Raanana 

Dan 

District 


03-339933 
0S9-721 17 
055-34155 
051-22146 
051-24841 
057-39441 
053-22901 

03-9225131 

03-992111 

054-50353 

054-221313 

052-440171 

03-614343/ 


We  kindly  request 'our  customers  to  pay  their 
electric  bids  on  time.  Payment  may  be  made  at  atl 
regular  bank  and  Postal  Bank  branches  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  at  Electric  Corporation  cashiers  on  the 
abovamentioned  dates. 

We  extend  best  wishes 
to  pur  efients  and  all  the  House  / 

of  Israel  for  a  Happy  HoBday  / 

and  a  Happy  New  Year  •  /  , 
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bur  chance  to  discover  America.  $149 


%v. 


m 
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Fly  TWA  to  America  and  for  only  $149  you  can 
take  up  to  eight  TWA  flights  within  America*  A  wonderful 
way  to  see  a  lot  of  America  for  very  little  money. 

TWA  flies  to  over  60  US  cities.  See  your  TWA  Agent 
and  let  him  work  out  a  wonderful  trip  for  you. 


!  i  available  for  sale  until  December  31,1984. 
iflJ*  '•!'!*  *or-,tr®*I  commencing  between  October  15,1984 

C  ^  S  i  W  27,1985. Ticket  must  be  purchased 


Ybuire  going  tolike  us 


2ldays  before  travel- 
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Some  Libyan  units  quit  Chad; 


French  pullback  to  match 


PARIS  (AP).  -  Advanced  Libyan 
Army  units  evacuated  several  out¬ 
posts  in  Chad's  northern  desert 
yesterday,  nearly  two  weeks  behind 
the  scheduled  start  of  the  ‘'total  and 
mutual"  withdrawal  of  French  and 
Libyan  troops,  French  military 
sources  reported. 

In  return,  the  French  command 
ordered  the  immediate  evacuation 
of  the  800-man  garrison  at  Bfltine,  a 
major  French  strongpoint  for  the 
post  year. 

The  French  Army  moved  into  the 
landlocked  former  French  colony  in 
August  1983  -  at  the  request  of  Chad 
President  Hissene  Habre  -  to  halt 
the  advance  of  the  Libyans  and  their 
Chad  rebel  proteges. 

French  intelligence  reports  in  the 
Chad  capital,  N'djaraena,  said  the 
Libyans  withdrew  some  heavy 
weapons  from  their  main  desert 
strongpoint,  Faya-Largeau,  over  the 
weekend,  induing  several  batteries 
of  Soviet-made  surface-to-air  mis¬ 
siles. 

In  a  French  television  interview, 
Habre  said  he  approved  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  withdrawal  agreement  - 


negotiated  without  his  knowledge  or 
prior  approval  -  but  expressed 
doubts  over  Libya's  sincerity  in  car¬ 
rying  out  a  genuine  evacuation  of 
Chad  territory. 

Habre  said  he  continued  to  object 
to  observers  from  the  west  African 
state  of  Benin  to  verify  the  French 
withdrawal  from  the  territory  con- 
'  trolled  by  his  government. 

Benin  is  closely  finked  with  Libya. 
Libyan  leader  Muammar  Gaddafi 
has  advised  the  French  he  will  not 
accept  any  other  country  to  super¬ 
vise  the  withdrawal.  Following 
Habre’s  objections,  Gaddafi  barred 
entry  to  observers  from  western- 
oriented  Senegal  who  were  to  super¬ 
vise  the  withdrawal  on  the  Libyan 
side. 

Habre  said  he  was  prepared  to 
attend  a  proposed  peace  conference 
in  Brazzaville,  capital  of  the  Congo, 
with  che  rival  factions  in  Chad's 
20-year-old  civil  war.  He  made  no 
direct  reference  to  his  long-standing 
insistence  that  he  will  come  to  peace 
talks  only  if  all  other  participants 
first  recognize  him  as  president  of 
Chad. 


Curfew  imposed  on  Karachi 
after  Shi’ites,  Sunnis  clash 


KARACHI  (AP).  -  A  24-hour  unin¬ 
terrupted  curfew  enforced  here  by 
troops  and  ordered  because  of  riots 
between  members  of  the  rival  Shi’ite 
and  Sunni  Moslems  shut  down 
Pakistan's  largest  city  yesterday. 

Although  the  curfew  was  imposed 
on  four  central  police-station  areas, 
it  effectively  kept  most  of  the  city's 
seven  million  inhabitants  indoors. 
All  banks,  commercial  houses,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  semi-government 
offices,  schools  and  colleges  re¬ 
mained  closed. 

Troops  were  called  out  to  enforce 
the  indefinite  curfew  when  the  police 
failed  to  control  the  situation  on 
Saturday  evening.  Authorities  in 
Karachi  said  the  situation  was  under 
control  lost  night. 

.  On  Saturday,  five  persons  -  three 
Shi'ites  and  two  Sunnis- were  killed 
in  rioting  in  the  Liaqatabad  and 
,Guni  Mandir  districts  following  a 
rumour  that  Sunnis  had  set  fire  to  a 
Shi'ite  mosque  m  Liaqatabad. 


Meanwhile,  eleven  persons  were 
killed  and  12  injured  in  accidents  and 
communal  clashes  in  different  parts 
of  India  as  curfew  remained  in  force 
in  the  central  Indian  town  of  Nagda 
for  the  second  straight  day.  The 
United  News  of  India  reported 
yesterday. 

Four  persons  were  slain  and  three 
injured  as  rival  fanner  groups 
clashed  with  knives  and  steel-tipped 
sticks  in  western  Gujarat  State,  the 
agency  reported.  Violence  was  trig¬ 
gered  when  a  former  tried  to  harvest 
the  crops  of  another  {aimer,  it  said. 

Curfew  was  also  extended  for  the 
second  straight  day  m  Nagda  town  in 
Madhya  Pradesh,  where  three  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  Friday  night  in 
Hindu-Moslem  violence  at  the  end 
of  a  10-day  festival  season. 

Inter-faith  violence  also  erupted 
in  the  southern  city  of  Hyderabad 
late  Saturday  night  and  three  per¬ 
sons  were  injured  in  stabbing  inci¬ 
dents,  UNI  reported. 


UK  pit  deputies,  board  go  to  arbitration 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Britain's 
state-run  National  Coal  Board  and 
pit  supervisors'  leaders  agreed 
yesterday  to  seek  an  urgent  meeting 
with  independent  arbitrators  in  a 
new  bid  to  end  a  seven-month  strike 
by  three-quarters  of  Britain's 
1 80.000  ntifier&r  '  ^  : 

THePit  Deputies'  0  nibn  proposed 
the  tpeeting  with  the  government- 
funded  Independent  Arbitration 


Service  over  the  coal  board’s  pit 
closure  plans  which  led  to  the  strike. 

The  deputies  voted  overwhel¬ 
mingly  last  month  to  join  the  Nation¬ 
al  Union  of  Minewoikers  strike,  but 
agreed  to  a  delay  to  see  whether 
arbitration  could  solve  the  dispute?- 
The  stance  of  ftie  17.Q0Q  deputies  is, 
\  crucial  because,  under  . British  law. 

-  wo  mirie  can  operate  witboot.&oper- 
vision. 
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MINISTRY  OF  TOURISM 
Jarusalem  Region 


MUNICIPALITY  OF  JERUSALEM 
Department  of  Tourism 


WHAT  TO  DO  THIS 
SUCCOT  HOLIDAY! ! ! 


We  offer  you  walking  tours  of  the  Old  City  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  following  dates:  October  11- 
16, 1984.  Route  —  Jaffa  Gate,  Citadel  (Tower  of 
David),  Armenian  Quarter,  Jewish  Quarter, 
Cardo,  Israeli  Tower,  and  the  Nea. 

The  tours  meet  at  the  Citadel,  near  Jaffa  Gate,  at 
8:30  a.m.  land  at  2:15  p.m.  The  tours  last  about 
3Vfc  hours  jand  are  free  of  charge. 

Join  us  this  Succot  holiday! 


■tfOOS-15 


East  Gamany  holds 


parade  marking 


35th  anniversary 


BERLIN  (AP).  -  The  Gennan 
Democratic  Republic  flexed  its 
military  muscle  yesterday  with  a  pa¬ 
rade  of  goose-stepping  troops  and 
Soviet-built  tanks  and  missiles  in 
East  Berlin  to  mark  the  Communist 
state's  35th  anniversary. 

Some  2,500  troops  in  jackboots 
and  dasping  automatic  rifles  across 
their  chests  marched  in  tight  forma¬ 
tion  past  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Adrei  Gromyko,  GDR  President 
Erich  Honecker  and  Premier  Willi 
Stoph,  who  stood  os  a  reviewing 
stand  to  take  the  salutes  on  a  sunny 
but  chilly  morning. 

Forty  Soviet-made  helicopters  - 
MI-8  troop  carriers  and  MI-24 
gunships  armed  with  rockets  - 
soared  overhead  to  lead  a  30- minute 
procession  of  sedres  of  weapons 
along  Karl  Marx  AUee. 

Western  observers  said  the  parade 
was  a  carbon  copy  of  annual  parades 
on  October  7.  The  only  weapons 
paraded  for  the  first  time  were 
ground-to-ship  missiles  on  carriages 
deployed  by  the  East  Gennan  Navy 
along  the  Baltic  Sea  coast. 

The  GDR,  with  a  population  of  17 
million,  has  180,000  troops  on  active 
duty  and  about  400,000  Soviet 
troops  are  stationed  there. 


UK  journalist  expelled 


from  Yugoslavia 

BELGRADE  (AP).  -  British  jour¬ 
nalist  Nora  Beloff  left  Yugoslavia 
yesterday  on  what  she  said  was  a 
police  order  after  law  enforcement 
officials  searched  her  apartment  and 
accused  her  of  having  ties  with  anti¬ 
government  elements,  an  informed 
source  said. 

Beloff  said  policemen  on  Saturday 
presented  a  search  warrant,  confis¬ 
cated  several  of  her  manuscripts  and 
asked  her  to  sign  a  statement  admit¬ 
ting  to  contacts  with  “hostile  de¬ 
ments." 

She  said  that  when  she  refused, 
her  entry  visa  was  invalidated  and  a 
stamp  was  placed  in  her  passport 
barring  her  from  re-entry  until 
1989,  according  to  the  source. 

Beloff  had  visited  Yugoslavia  fre¬ 
quently  to  collect  material  for  a  book 
on  this  nonatigned  Communist  coun¬ 
try  and  its  late  leader,  Jostp  Broz 
Tito.  This  book,  Tito  and  Seven 
Myths  About  Yugoslavia,  is  already 
in  manuscript  form. 


UJS.  plane  strayed  dose 


to  sensitive  Soviet  area 


OSLO  (AP).  -  A  chartered  South 
^Pacific  Island  Airways  jet  with  about 
“persons  oh  board  eribefiniered 
JtiStv?gafiBd7ipf6Blems_  and  strayed 
.withm  abd^l^Tnixilptes'  fiym^_tmfi£- 
*brSoviet-ai^5aceliiearrth'e  strategic 
Kola  Peninsula,  Norwegian  officials 
said. 

Two  Norwegian  Air  Force  F-16 
fighters  were  dispatched  to  intercept 
the  Boeing  707  on  September  30  and 
put  it  back  on  the  right  course. 

However,  officials  said  the  pilot 
had  corrected  the  error  and  was  back 
on  course  by  the  time  the  Norwegian 
fighters  approached.  The  plane,  reg¬ 
istered  in  Samoa,  was  on  a  flight 
from  Anchorage,  Alaska  to  the 
Netherlands  at  the  time  of  the  inci¬ 
dent. 


Antenna  problems  force 
delay  in  shuttle  space  walk 


CAPE  CANAVERAL.  Florida 
( AP) .  -  A  space  walk  planned  by  two 
astronauts  on  shuttle  Challenger  will 
be  postponed  for  two  days,  until 
Thursday,  because  of  antenna  prob¬ 
lems.  mission  control  said  yesterday. 

Officials  said  they  want  two 
troublesome  antennas  aboard  the 
spacecraft  locked  down  before  astro¬ 
nauts  Kathy  Sullivan  and  David 
Leestma  step  into  the  open  cargo 
bay  to  test  techniques  for  refuelling 
orbiting  satellites. 

The  delay  is  a  precautionary 
move,  to  avoid  the  remote  chance 
that  one  of  the  unstowed  antennas 
could  hit  one  of  the  spacewalkers. 

■  Sullivan  is  the  first  American 
woman  scheduled  to  take  a  space 
walk. 


The  astronauts  spent  most  of 
Saturday  troubleshooting  the 
troublesome  antennas. 


A  radar  antenna  gathering  in¬ 
formation  about  the  earth  and  its 
oceans  refused  to  latch  down  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  stow  it. 
Astronaut  Sally  Ride  used  the  ship's 
15-metre  robot  arm  to  nudge  it  into 
place. 

Another  antenna  that  relay's  data 
to  earth  through  a  satellite  failed  to 
lock  into  position  to  properly  trans¬ 
mit.  After  several  foiled  attempts  to 
correct  the  problem,  the  astronauts 
were  told  to  maneuver  the  shuttle  to 
point  the  antenna  at  the  satellite. 

That  maneuver  worked  on  the 
first  try  yesterday. 


Thousands  march  in  Manila 


Hoops  now 


in  quelling  riots 


in  South  Mica 


as  Marcos  withdraws  threat 


MANILA.  Philippines  (AP).  - 
More  than  20,000  people  ranging 
from  top  business  leaders  to  students 
marched  yesterday  against  the  milit¬ 
ary's  breaking  up  of  previous  de¬ 
monstrations,  after  President  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Marcos  backed  down  from 
threats  to  arrest  opponents  who 
joined  street  protests. 

Soldiers  wbo  had  used  tear  gas. 
guns,  truncheons  and  water  cannons 
to  break  up  a  previous  rally  in  the 
same  place  10  days  earlier  stayed 
away.  One  person  was  killed  and 
scores  were  injured  in  the  earlier 
clash. 

"I  think  Marcos  was  afraid  ofwhat 
would  happen  if  he  didn't  gram  a 
permit,”  said  former  senator  Jose 
Diokno,  in  his  first  anti-government 


activity  since  returning  from  several 
months  of  treatment  for  a  tumor  in 
the  U.S. 


Manila  Cardinal  Jaime  L.  Sin. 
whom  Marcos  had  accused  of  violat¬ 
ing  the  constitution  and  fomenting  a 
rebellion  in  his  appeals  for  people  to 
joiD  the  rally,  said  mass  at  a  church 
where  protesters  gathered. 


He  urged  that  the  march  be  a 
“pilgrimage  of  love."  blamed  the 
military  for  causing  violence  in  de¬ 
monstrations.  and  urged  more 
businessmen  and  professionals  to 
join  rallies. 

Marchers  filled  a  wide  boulevard 
running  one  kilometre  from  the 
church  and  banners  called  for  an  end 
to  the  “Marcos-U.S.  dictatorship.” 


Mozambican  rebels  deny  killing  two  men 


LISBON  (Reuter).  -  A  spokesman 
for  the  rebel  Mozambique  National 
Resistance  (MNR)  denied  here 
yesterday  that  its  anti-government 
guerrillas  killed  two  Italian  techni¬ 
cians  who  disappeared  in  southern 
Mozambique  last  month. 

In  a  telephone  call  to  Reuters,  the 
spokesman  accused  the  Mozambi¬ 
can  government  of  President 
Samora  Machel  of  killing  the  men 
and  blaming  the  MNR  for  the  action 
“to  damage  its  image  as  a  political 


organization." 

An  11-year-old  boy  who  said  he 
was  shown  the  bodies  of  dead  Ita¬ 
lians  told  a  news  conference  in 
Maputo  on  Saturday  they  had  been 
kidnapped  and  beheaded  by  the 
guerrillas,  who  had  alleged  that  they 
bad  repaired  sabotaged  power  lines. 

Italy  has  said  it  would  suspend  its 
technical  projects  in  Mozambique 
unless  Maputo  provided  adequate 
guarantees  for  the  safety  of  its  per¬ 
sonnel. 


Liberia  to  release  jailed  intellectual 


ABIDJAN  (Reuter).  -  Liberian 
Head  of  State  Samuel  Doe  has 
ordered  the  release  of  university 
professor  Amos  Sawyer  and  nine 
other  persons  detained  in  August  in 
connection  with  an  alleged  plot  to 
overthrow- -hun,  Monrovia  .Radio 
said  yesterday '•  *  'T  '.  ,-o'Y 

YSawyer’s^anesr  triggered 'violent 
students  demonstrations  in  which 
students  said  several  persons  were 
killed.  The  university  of  Liberia  was 
dosed  and  its  entire  administration 
sacked. 


Doe  said  be  ordered  the  release  to 
mark  the  second  anniversary  of  a 
landslide  in  Grand  Cape  Mount 
County  in  which  scores  of  people 
were  buried  alive,  the  radio  re¬ 
ported-"  '  J  liL  i” 

Doe, l  a  -former  jarmy^ntastelv 
sergeant  who  iFpw^r jtfca  «Hip 

in  1980.  has  promised  to  restore 
democratic  rule  by  January  1986. 
The  arrest  of  Sawyer,  a  respected 
academic  known  for  his  opposition 
to  violence,  fuelled  speculation  that 
Doe  would  not  keep  his  word. 


Chemical-plant  leak  sends  90  to  hospital 


NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  -  More  than 
90  persons  were  treated  in  hospitals 
on  Saturday  after  a  yellow  doud  of 
fumes  leaked  from  a  chemical  plant 
and  spread  across  50  square 
kilometres  of  nearby  New  Jersey. 


No  one  was  seriously  ill. 

The  leak  occurred  when  a  storage 
tank  containing  an  insecticide  over¬ 
heated  and  released  300  gallons  into 
the  atmosphere,  forming  a  mist  of 
hydrogen  sulphide. 


EXHAUST 

CENTRE 


Quality  guarantee  for  one  year 


Holon:  Industrial  Area,  25  Rahov  H  ape  ted,  Tel.  808120 
Yehud:  36  Rehov  Ha'atzmaut.  Tei,  363269 


JOHANNESBURG  (Reuter).  - 
Policemen  fired  rubber  bullets  at 
black  youths  who  attacked  a  police 
patrol  in  the  huge  black  township  of 
Soweto  yesterday  and  a  spokesman 
said  troops  were  on  duty  in  another 
township.  .  . 

It  is  the  first  public  admission 
during  the  recent  unrest  in  South 
Africa  that  troops  were  being  used  to 
quell  rioting. 

A  soldier  helping  the  police  to 
disperse  a  crowd  in  Joza  near  Port 
Elizabeth  on  the  south  coast  last 
night  was  cut  above  the  eye  by  a 
missile. 

According  to  government  offi¬ 
cials.  soldiers  have  not  been  used, 
even  in  1976  when  500  died  in  riots, 
although  they  have  provided  back¬ 
up  for  the  police  with  helicopters  and 
roadblocks. . 

At  the  weekend.  Law  and  Order 
Minister  Louis  LeG.cange 
announced  that  troops  would  be 
used  to  help  police  and  added  that 
police  n ambers  were  being  boosted 
by  45  per  cent  to  68.000. 


Convicted  terrorist 


executed  in  Turkey 


ISTANBUL  (AP).  -  Leftist  terror¬ 
ist,  Bya  Has,  convicted  for  the  1980 
slaying  of  a  watchman,  was  hanged 
at  dawn  yesterday  in  Buca.  near  the 
Aegean  port  city  of  Izmir,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Hurriyet  News  Agency  re¬ 
ported. 

This  was  the  first  execution  of  a 
convicted  terrorist  since  December. 
1983,  and  die  first  one  approved  by 
Turkey's  elected  parliament  since 
the  restoration  of  civilian  rule  with 
general  elections  held  last  Novem¬ 
ber. 


Gamy  belts  Cube 
into  fifth  game 


SAN  DIEGO  (AP).  -  Steve  Garvey  1 
drove  in  five  runs,  two  with  a  ninth- 
inning  home  run,  and  the  San  Diego 
Padres  clawed  their -way  io  a  f.s 
victory  over  the  Chicago  Cubs  m 
baseball's  National  league  cham¬ 
pionship  series  took  another  sens*  , 
tional  turn.  The  victory- evened  the  ] 
scries  at  two  games  apiece  in  an  ■ 
unprecedented  comeback  for  flu? 
Padres. 

Not  only  has  no  team  in  the 
National  League  rebounded  to  win 
the  championship  after  losing  tfo, 
first  two  games,  none  had  even  sen! 
the  playoffs  into  a  fifth  game.  "Hie 
fifth  game,  also  on  the  West  Coast, 
was  scheduled  for  late  yesterday.  ■ 
with  the  winners  headed  for  a  "World  i 
Series  showdown  starting  tomorrow^ 
night  against  the  American  League 
champions,  the  Detroit  Tigers,  who 
swept  the  Kansas  City  Royak  in 
their  playoff. 


Carve?  d moat  singfe-handedi?  svpplitd  Hu 
San  Diego  offence  with  tour  Ua  and  (l«e  nan 
tailed  in.  brineinc  his  playoff  RBIs  to  29. 

.  The  pane  has  been  a  sw-saw  tattle  ftroa*. 
oat.  first  2-0  to  San  Diego,  then  3-2  to  theCoU 
nod  OB  to  SO  for  the  Padres;  CUcajp  pa&o 
level  in  the  eight*  nntfl  Carve?'*  kfler  hn*r 
destroyed  them-  li  was  scored  off  tbeCnfa'aar 
reliever  Lee  Smith  and  set  off  a  niti  cdebralei 
among  the  58.354  fans  with  the  entire  SaaDfcRi 
team  greeting  Garvey  at  the  plate  toon?  fcfca 
off  the  field. 


Sagacious  French 


PARIS  (Reuter).  -  Sagace  pre¬ 
sented  millionaire  art  dealer  Daniel 
Wildenstein  and  trainer  Patrick 
Biancone  with  their  second  consecu¬ 
tive  triumph  in  the  Prix  de  L’arc  de 
Triomphe,  Europe's  richest  horse 
race,  at  Longchamp  yesterday. 

The  victory  was  aba  the  fourth  from  22  rides 
m  the  Arc  hr  French  jockey  Yves  Saint-Martin, 
who  overtook  Grrvflle  Starkey  an  AHraBan 
hope  Strawberry  Road  hi.  the  rand  torionp. 
Northern  THrfc,  *r«Wd  by  gfrananfaBnidfai  rod 
ridden  by  American  veteran  Cad  Aameeo, 
finished  second  with  last  year's  wbmeraB  along, 
also  m  the  WDdenstein  adonrs  and  ridden  by 
Ireland's  Writer  Swhdmra,  third. 

The  result  was  a  French  sweep  and 
tbe  first  time  a  colt  had  won  since 
1978. 


Yad  Eliyahii  .  special 

Post  Basketball  Reporter 
Tbe  pick  of  tonight's  National 
Basketball  league  matches  is  un-  . 
doubtedly  at  Yad  Eliyahu  whenU,;! 
high-flying  Hapocl  Ramat  Gan  cn-’  - 
gage  Maccabi  Tel  Aviv  fresh  from 
their  resotmding  scoring  spree  in  • 
Bucharest  in  last  Thursday's  Euro¬ 
pean  Cup  match.  The  feature  is  at  ti 
p.m. 

With  bom  teams  mentioned  first  torigbt'j 
other  games  are:  Bet.  Tel  Aviv  r  Hop.  Haifa 
KJryat  Gat  v  Mae.  Rama!  Gan;  Mac.  Haifa  % 
AAda  Hacmck;  Hoton  v  Gan  final  and  Gad 


Elyon  v  Hap.  Tel  A«i\. 


Prost  edges  up 
on  Niki  Launda 


SCOREBOARD 


FOOTBALL:  American  coOege  games -Purdoc 
,28  Ohio  State  23;  Florida  State  17  Memphis 
State  17:  Teas  EfcTtebnafca  17<W»- 

hfidrigxa  17;  Stanford  23  UCLA  21;  XUaite  27 
Vaults  Ul  23;  Washington  lt»  Oregon  State  7; 
Brigham  Young  52  CoforadoState9;  Pam  State 
25  Maryland  24;  Aobarn  27  Muwslppi  13; 
Georgia  24  Alabama  14. 


RUGBY:  Franc*  beat  Japan  48-12  Ihatf-dme 
15-4)  in Tdcyote  the  Second  Test  match  of  ffcdr 
enrrent  toar  of  Japan.  Tbe  French  riso  mm  the 
First  Test  easily. 


NUERBURGRING  (Reuter).  - 
Alain  Prtfst  of  France  won  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Grand  Prix  here  yesterday  to 
ensure  that  his  dra  matic  world  cham- . 
pionship  motor-racing  clash  witllf- 
McLaren  team-mate  Niki  Lauda  will 
remain  undecided  until  the  very  last 
race  of  the  season. 

The  Austrian,  back  at  the  re¬ 
vamped  Nuerburgring  circuit  for  the 
first  time  since  the  1976  crash  which 
almost  cost  him  his  life,  overcame  a 
spin  and  finished  fourth  after  charg- 
ing  through  the  field  from  the  eighth 

row\ofthe  grid.  ' 1 

Prost  who  fed  from  the  first  cor- 
1  tt^tbok  his  £fond  Prix  victory 

of  the  season,  andso  dosed  the  gap  on 
Lauda  to  just  4’,'z  points  before  the 
final  race  on  the  new  Estoril  track  m  . 
Portugal  on  October  21.  Prost 
finished  almost  24  seconds  ahead  of 
Italy's  Michele  Alboreto  in  a  Ferrari 
wftfa  third-placed  Nelson  Piquet  oSm 
Brazil  drivings  Brabham. 


Israel  Museum,  Jerusalem 

In  Ontario  copa  with  tha  pressure  of  visitors  so 

THE  ARMAND  HAMMER 
COLLECTION  - 
FIVE  CENTURIES 
OF  MASTERPIECES 


the  following  anangantents  have  baen  made: 

1.  Additional  visiting  hours,  until  further  notice  - 
Sun„  Mon..  Tue-  Wed.,  Thur.  i0  a.m.-10  p.m. 

Fri.  and  eve  of  holidays  1 0  a.m.-2  p.m.  . 

Sa.m.-4p.m. 

Z.  The  exhibition will  contmueuntH  January  5, 1985 

3  duri°a  toe  week  of  Succot  and  Shabbat 

will  be  asfcadto  obtain  tickets  In  advance  Members  and  groups  are  requested  to 

Mriodto  not  guarantee  admission  during  this 

bOU9iS.^C*SsLn  Bdvanc®  Qr  made  reservations. 
Pffiteare.?b?,nabte  from:  Jerusalem  -  Israel  Museum 
Hd  dr3nu  *ast®.1  and  Le'an-  Haifa  -  Gerber  at 
~  ,9na  ;  B“rShelJa-M‘,r“'  r„crva,ioTOcan 


AOOI5-15B8 


it’s  only  5 


®  Aviya  Sonesta 
Beach  Hotel  Eilat 


attractive  packages  available 


for  information,  reservations  and  the  weather 
in  Eilat  call  (03)  444507, 448887, 46 1577 
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TELEVISION 


ON  THE  AIR 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.40  School  Broadcast  15.00  No  Secrets 
15.25  Pmoarhio  (part  I)  15.45  Cosmos  - 
the  dunes  of  the  cosmic  ocean  17.00  A 
New  Evenings  Hvc  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  Diffrcnt  Strokes:  Hitchhikers  (part 

IS. 00  Mickey  and  Donald- cartoons 
AKABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup 
18.32  Programme  Trader 
18-35  Sport 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.U2  Fame:  Home  Again 

20.50  Beauty  Spot-  lips  for  hikes  and  crips 
Zl.WMatat  Nctwrwl 

21.30  Reserve  Duty.  Part  6  of  a  12-port 
Israeli  scries  starring  Lawrence  Price. 
David  Mcnabcm  and  Moui  Bahuav 
2110  This  Is  tbe  Tunc 

23.00  CaILm  -  British  espionage  series 
starring  Edward  Woodward.  Russell  Hun- 
ter  and  Palrid;  Mower:  Call  Me  Sir 

23.50  News 

JORDAN  TV  l unofficial) 

17.30  Cartoons  1S  00  Frertdi  Hour  1S30 
(JTV  3)  Science  Him  19.00  News  in  French 

14.30  News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  in 
Arabic  2.30  Jtal  Good  Frieods21. 10  Heart 
of  a  Dragon  22.00  News  in  English  22.15 
JcnutM  Shore  Investigates 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  iTYomT.A.  north): 
13.00  Insight  15.30  Another  Lite  14.Q07W 
Qub  I4J0  Shape-Up  15-00  Afternoon 
Mo«ic  lb-30  SpideTiiun  17.00  Popeyc 

17.30  Super  Book  18.00  Laramie  19.U0 
Bonanza  20.00  Another  Life  20.K1  World 
NewsTonight  21  -DO  Entertainment  Special 
WKJtP  Ondnnati  21.30  NBA  Basketball 
22.54  700 Qub  23.24  News  Update 


Voice  of  Musk 

6.02  Musical  dock 

7.07  A.  Scarlatti:  Shtfotria;  Bach:  Double 
Concert  (Perlman.  Black,  Barenboim) 
7.30  Gmarosa:  Concerto  for  2  Fhucs 
(Nicolct);  Haydn:  Symphony  No.87; 
Beethoven:  Slung  Quartet.  OpJ9.  Nb.t 
(Italian);  Chopin:  Polonaise.  Op. 53 
(Manrido  JPoQmi)  Rimaky-Korakov:  Pan 
Voycvoda,  mite 

9  JO  Vaughan-WIDiams:  Tbe  Wasps,  over¬ 
ture  (Gibson);  Debussy.  Stale  Bergamas- 
qne  (Samson  Francois);  Ravel:  Bolero 
(French.  Bernstein);  Saint -Saens.  CcDo 
coDceno  (Lynn  HareO,  Cleveland.  Martin- 
Ct):  Prokofiev:  Classical  Symphony  (Lou- 
don  Philharmonic.  Arthur  Davison) ;  Schu¬ 
mann:  String  Quartet,  Op.41.  No  J  (Israel 
Quartet);  Berlins  Harold  in  Italy  [IPO. 
Mchu.  Beoyannni) 

12.00  An  Ham  with  flautist  Wendy  Eidcs- 
Kashi  -  Bach:  Canonic  Fugue  from  The 
Musical  Offering;  Bach:  2  Old  Fteodi 
Son&  (with  Cilia  Gro&meyer  and  Shosha- 
na  Rudiakov);  Villa-Lobos:  Bacblanas 
BrasOetras  No. 6  (with  Zee*  Donna,  bas¬ 
soon);  Fauzc:  Fantasy.  Op. 79;  Sdinben: 
Introduction,  Theme  and  Variations, 
Op.lfiO,  Dry  Flowers,  (with  Shoabana 
Rudiakov);  Poulenc:  Sonata  (with  Karen 
Spiegel) 

13.05  Musical  Greetings 

15.00  Succot  Customs  of  diffeieut  Jewish 

Communities 

15  JQ  Youth  Concert  -  The  Israel  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra.  Arieh  Vardi,  conducts 
and  comments  on  works  by  Handel.  Bach, 
Mozart,  Beethoven.  Schnmann  and 
Bruckner,  with  Yaacov  Mohan.  hOTO; 
Josef  Rabin.  Sblomo  Sbbbat  and  Anatoli 


-  Mozart  Symphony  No  J6.  K.425  (Anto¬ 
nio  Janigro):  Benzfoa  Orgad:  Story  of  a 
Flore  (after  Agnon-Mcwfi  Rodan);Mcrca- 
dantc:  Clarinet  Concerto  (Amoon  Zamir, 
Israel  Edclsca) 

18.00  Mosica  Viva  -  Nino  Rota,  composer 
and  piano  m  his  own  works 
19.05  Liszt:  Piano  Sonata  in  B  minor; 
Berime  Cleopatra,  lyric  aceae 
20  JO  Opening  Concert  of  the  Israel  Cham¬ 
ber  Orchestra.  Yoav  Tahiti  conducting; 
with  Materia  Prager,  piano  -  Handel: 
Cboceno  Grosso,  up.6.  No.8:  Beethoven: 
Plana  Concerto  No  .2;  Yaacov  GSboai  3 
Lyrical  Pieces  (Premiere);  Mozart:  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  4(1,  in  G  minor 
23.00  Muscal  Miniatures 


16. 10  Safe  Journey 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 
17  JO  Of  Men  and  Figures 
18.06  Consumer  Broadcast 
18.4&Today  in  Sport 

19.05  Today  -  radio  sewed 
19  JO  Law  and  Justice  Magatine 
20.05  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
22.05 Jazz  Corner 
23.05 Treasure  Hunt 


First  Programme 

6.03  Programmes  for  Ohm 

7  JO  Morning  Concert  (from  Voice  of 

Music) 

9J0  Encounter  -Eve  family  magazine 

10  JO  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
11.10  School  Broadcasts 

11  JOEdncarioo  for  all 
12.05  Sephardi  toogs 
13.00  News  in  English 
13  JO  News  m  Ftach 

14.05  Children's  programmes 
13.53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  Re&gjon  Programme 
.  17.12  Jewish  Ideas 
It  JO  Everyman's  Univeisiry 
ISJI5  Afternoon  Classics 
18.47  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Refections  ott  (he  Portion  of  tire 
Week 

19  JO  Programmes  for  CHim 
22.05  Castles  in  Spain 


Army 

7.07  “70T -With  Aka  Anski 

8.05  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now-  with  Shmod  NefanShtan 

11.05  Israeli  Sommer  -  with  Eli  Yisraeli 

13.15  Two  Honrs 

L5.G5  What's  Wrong?  -  with  EretTal 
16.05  Fbur  in  the  Afternoon 
17.05  Everting  Newsreel 
18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 
19.05  Music  Today  -  nmsc  magazine 
20.05  Golden  Oldies  HH  Parade 
21.00  Mabat  -  TV  Newsreel 
2135  Songs 
22.05  PopinJar  songs 

23.05  Ob  Books  and  Renders  -  5744  Re¬ 


view 


00.05  Night  Birds -songs,  chat 


Krupnik 

1630Tb 


Tbe  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 


Second  Programme 
7.00  This  MOfBmg-news  magazine 
8.05  Safe  Journey 

9.05  House  Call  -  with  Rivica  Miehaeii 

10.10  All  Shades  of  the  Network 

12.10  Open  Line -nens  and  music 
13.00  Midday  -  news  commentary,  music 
14.06  A  Taste  of  Hdn^  -  with  Dan  Kaner 


CINEMAS 


TEL  AVIV  434,  7.15, 936 
AJBcnby:  High  Plain  Drifter;  Ben-Ychudar 
Streets  of  Fire;  Own  1:  Police  Academy  5, 
7.25. 9.40:  Chen  2s  Champions  4.40. 730, 
9.40;  Chen  3:  Romancing  foe  Stone  4.45. 
7.15,9  J5;ChB>4:  Big  Chffl  10.30. 130.5. 
7.25.  9.40;  Chen  5:  Cross  Creek  1030, 
1J0.4.45, 7.15.935;  Ooeran  Or Tanafl 
and  bis  Mate;  Ctnena  Two:  Chinatown . 
430, 7. 930;  Clam:  Deadly  Impact :  Dektk 
The  Natural  7. 10, 9.30;  Drire-bc  Star  Trek 
ID.  7.15;  Lord  ri  Disdpluic  9  JOT;  Sex  51m, 
12  nddnight;  Erttwr;  Valley  Giri4 JO.  7^1, 

9.30;  Gab  Grcystofcg  430. 7.  930;  Gor¬ 
don:  The  Herd  4.40,  7.10.  930;  Botfe 
Cannonball  Rim  Q;  Lev  b  Beyond  the 
Waffs  1.45,  4.45.  7. 15,  9 JO;  Ler  H;  U 
Traviata  130,430, 730. 9.40;  Limn  Far 
PavOwns;  Maxim:  Mofere  L'avare;  Mo&- 
nbb  Against  AH  Odds;  Orly:  Funny  Peo¬ 
ple;  Paris:  Buff  Shot  10. 12. 2,4,730.930; 
Wed.  10.  12  mhlntght;  Thur.  730,  930; 
Peer:  Another  Tune  Another  Place;  Sha- 
haft  Blame  it  on  Rio.  Son..  Mon.  430, 
7. 15,9  JO;  The  4  JO,  7. 15;  Fotced  Witness. 
Thur.  7.15,  930;  Stafore  Moscow  on  the 
Hudson;  Tamo:  Zigzag  Story  7.15, 9.30; 
Tebelefc  Return  of  Martin  Guerre;  Td 
Avfr:  Jaws  3-D;  Name  Come  Home,  Thur. 
11  ajn.;  Td  Avfv  Museum:  Sunday  in  tbe 
Country 5. 7.30. 930;  Zafhn:  Garraxi;  Beth 
Hatefcteafc  Jacob  the  Liar  8J0 


HERZLIYA 

Dwidr  Fanny  and  Alexander  9;  Super  Girl 
4  JO,  6.45;  .Hecfaal:  Officer  nmrf  Gentle¬ 
man  430.  7.15.  9.30;  Tiieretr  Police 
Academy  5,7.15, 9.15 


HCJLON 

Mlfelak.  Grcystoke.7,  9.15;  Smm  Can- 
oonbaffB,  430.  7.15,  9.15;  Force*  Vrt- 
uess.Wed.  10  ajn.;  Thor. 730.930 


BATYAM 

Ataramt:  Eddire  Macon’s  Run  430, 7.15. 
-930;  Fbreed  Witness  Thur.  7  JO,  9.30 


JERUSALEM  4, 7,  9 
Edcs  V^ley  GitteEdlMB:  Jaws  lu;  HaWr- 
afa  Officer  and  Geofieman  4. 7.9.15;  K!h-. 
Streets  of  Fire;  Mtehff:  Moscow  on  the 

Hndson  7, 9:  Otgfe  Fut^  People:  Orietn 

■Unfaithfully  Yours:  Orna:  Greystoke 
(Tararn)  4.  630.  9:  Rom  Beyond  tbe 
Wiilili  milter  LaTravutfa7.9;BihjJuti 
Ba*mna:  Zigzag  Stoty  7.  9:  Guana  Ore 
Tamm  foe  Apeman  4:  Everything  Yon 

Wanted  id  Know  About  Sea  6;  The  Gradu¬ 
ate  7A5;  World  Acconhng  to  Gaxp  9^: 
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In  T  onight’s  DebatePl 
Will  the  Issues  Matter? 


By  PHIL  GAILEY 

Washington 

TONIGHT,  a  national  television  audi¬ 
ence  estimated  at  120  million  people 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  Ran¬ 
ald  Reagan  and  his  Democratic  chal¬ 
lenger,  Walter  F.  Mondale,  engage  in  close- 
order  political  combat  for  the  first  time  in  the 
campaign.  The  arena  is  the  first  of  two  Presi¬ 
dential  debates.  (The  other  is  Oct.  21.) 

The  idea  is  that  the  two  90-minute  encoun¬ 
ters  could  reveal  to  voters  something  about 
the  candidates,  or  the  issues,  that  has  not  yet 
emerged  from  Mr.  Mondale's  long  months  of 
campaigning  or  from  President  Reagan’s 
conduct  in  the  Oval  Office. 

Tonight’s  debate  is  to  be  devoted  to  domes¬ 
tic  policy,  and  as  Mr.  Reagan  prepared  for  it, 
be .  received  more  encouraging  economic 
news.  The  Government  reported  that  the 
unemployment  rate  remained  virtually  un¬ 
changed  at  7.3  percent  in  September,  continu¬ 
ing  the  pattern  of  the  past  several  months. 
Mr.  Mondale’s  debating  strategy  is  believed 
to  call  for  him  to  acknowledge  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  economy  since  the  1980  election, 
but  to  try  to  persuade  voters  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  record  budget  deficits  could  threaten 
their  economic  future. 

Barring  a  major  mistake  by  one  of  the  can¬ 
didates,  few  politidlal  professionals  think  the 
debates  will  change  much.  Mr.  Reagan’s 
political  strategists,  their  confidence  swollen 
by  the  latest  public  opinion  polls  showing  the 
President  holding  cm  to  a  commanding  lead, 
dismissed  the  debates  as  insignificant. 

Mr.  Reagan,  meanwhile,  has  begun  ap¬ 
pealing  for  votes  for  “our  team’’  in  Congress. 
Republicans  are  talking  openly  about  the 
potential  for  a  landslide  that  could  further  al¬ 
ter  the  balance  of  power  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
their  favor. 


4~VL  a  ULU^  OI  C  All y 

memory  of  Harry  S.  Truman’s  successful  un¬ 
derdog  campaign  in  1948— aridcomRlsmihg' 
about  Mr.  Reagan’s  gall  in  appropriating 
their  heroes  —  Mr.  Reagan  has  called  up  the 
railroad  car  President  Truman  used  in  that 
campaign  in  an  effort  to  tap  that  very  same 
vein  of  nostalgia.  This  Friday  the  President 
will  board  the  car  to  retrace  Mr.  Truman’s 
whist! estop  tour  of  Ohio  36  years  ago.  Mr. 
Mondale’s  postdebate  campaigning  will  take 
him  by  jet  across  the  industrial  crescent  in  an 
effort  to  halt  the  apparent  erosion  in  what 
had  not  too  long  ago  been  considered  his  polit¬ 
ical  base. 

The  debates  may  be  Mr.  Mondale’s  best  op¬ 
portunity  to  crash  through  the  political  psy¬ 
chology  that  presumes  Mr.  Reagan  already 
has  won  re-election.  James  A.  Johnson,  na¬ 
tional  chairman  of  the  Mondale  campaign, 
spoke  last  week  of  using  them  to  “engage" 


the  electorate  on  the  issues  that  divide  the 
two  candidates. 

But  with  polls  showing  that  many  voters 
prefer  Mr.  Reagan  despite  their  sharp  differ¬ 
ences  with  him  on  issues,  some  Democratic 
leaders  and  political  analysts  are  beginning 
to  question  whether  igstiws  are  any  longer 
relevant  in  this  campaign.  Some  of  them  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  election  may  be  turning  instead 
on  perceptions  of  the  candidates  and  the  feel¬ 
ings  they  have  engendered  in  the  electorate. 

If  that  is  true,  Mr.  MondaJe’s  effort  to  re¬ 
verse  his  political  fortunes  could  be  even 
more  difficult  in  the  campaign's  remaining 
four  weeks,  for  his  advisers  early  on  con¬ 
ceded  that  Mr.  Mondale's  personality,  or  at 
least  the  public's  view  of  it,  was  no  match  for 
Mr.  Reagan’s.  Indeed,  so  intimidating  is  Mr. 
Reagan's  popularity  that  Mr.  Mondale  seems 
reluctant  to  say  anything  that  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  personal  attack  on  the  Republi¬ 
can  incumbent. 

Campaigning  in  New  Jersey  early  last 
week,  for  instance,  Mr.  Mondale  implied  that 
Mr.  Reagan,  despite  his  good  intentions,  was 
too  uninformed  and  detached  to  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  President.  “He  has  not  mastered  what 
he  must  know  to  command  his  own  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  lead/’  said  the  Democratic 
nominee.  The  next  morning,  Mr.  Mondale 
and  his  aides  complained  that  news  reports 
had  turned  his  remarks  into  a  personal  at¬ 
tack  on  the  President.  Mr.  Mondale  insisted 


Internal  battles 
over  arms  control,  page  3. 


that  he  was  talking  about  Mr.  Reagan's 
“management  style,”  not  his  competency. 

“The  way  it  came  off,  it  was  like  attacking 
Charles  de  Gaulle  for  not  managing  the 
French  bureaucracy,”  said  one  Democratic 
‘strategist  who  admits  to  being  baffled  by  Mr. 

,  Reagan’s  leadersMp' mystique. 

Democrats  thought  that  Mr.  Reagan’s  per¬ 
formance  in  recent  days  had  perhaps  given 
them  an  effective  line  of  attack  to  challenge 
his  leadership  credentials.  After  terrorists 
bombed  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Ber- 
uit,  Mr.  Reagan  blundered  by  first  compar¬ 
ing  delays  in  security  work  at  the  embassy  to 
remodeling  a  kitchen  and  then  suggesting 
that  the  Carter  Administration  had  crippled 
the  ability  of  American  intelligence  to  track 
terrorist  groups. 

It  was  enough  to  put  Mr.  Reagan  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  briefly,  but  polls  taken  after  these 
gaffes  found  no  slippage  in  the  President’s 
standing  with  voters.  The  latest  New  York 
Times /CBS  News  survey,  conducted  Sunday 
through  Thursday  last  week,  shows  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  the  choice  of  55  percent  of  the  registered 
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voters  sampled,  with  Mr.  Mondale  the 
preference  of  31  percent. 

Last  week,  the  President’s  re-election 
•  campaign  encountered  additional  political 
turbulence  with  the  indictment  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  Raymond  J.  Donovan  in  New  York 
and  disclosures  about  Vice  President  George 
Bush's  personal  finances.  To  limit  the  politi¬ 
cal  fallout,  Mr.  Donovan  immediately  asked 
for  and  was  given  an  unpaid  leave  of  absence 
to  defend  himself  against  charges  that  before 
joining  the  Reagan  Administration  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  scheme  to  defraud  the  New 
York  City  Transit  Authority. 

A  Little  Turbulence 

Mr.  Bush,  under  pressure  to  match  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  financial  information  by  Repre- 
sentative  Geraldine  A.  Ferraro,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Vice  Presidential  candidate,  finally  re¬ 
leased  information  about  his  income  taxes. 
The  disclosure  revealed,  among  other  things, 
that  Mr.  Bush  is  challenging  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ruling  that  required  him  to 
'  pay  $198,000  in  back  taxes  and  interest  from 
1981.  The  Vice  President  complained  at  mid¬ 
week  that  he  had  been  “taken  to  the  clean¬ 
ers"  by  the  I.R.S. 

.  The  pemocratic  candidates  seemed  frus¬ 
trated  by  their  inability  to  turn  these  develop¬ 
ments  to  their  advantage.  Asked  about  Mr.' 
,,Bu§b!g|KMC  disclosures..  Mrs.  Ferrara  sug¬ 
gested  to  reporters  that  they  should  subject 
the  Vice  President  to  the  same  grilling  they 
put  her  through  when  she  released  her  fami¬ 
ly's  tax  returns.  And  the  strongest  word  Mr. 
Mondale  uttered  last  week  about  the  Dono¬ 
van  indictment  and  other  cases  of  alleged 
financial  impropriety  by  Reagan  appointees 
was  “tacky.” 

By  all  appearances,  virtually  the  only  con¬ 
cern  in  the  Reagan  campaign  is  how  Mr. 
Bush  will  fare  in  his  one  debate  with  Mrs. 
Ferraro  on  Thursday  in  Philadelphia.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Bush  has  ihe  advantage  of  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  Government,  Mrs.  Fer¬ 
raro  has  shown  herself  to  be  a  forceful  cam¬ 
paigner  who  could  provoke  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  into  the  sort  of  testiness  that  reporters 
have  seen  occasionally  during  the  campaign. 


Major  News 


In  Summary 


Associated  Prau 


Donovan  Indicted 
In  New  York 
Contract  Case 

From  the  start  of  Ws  tour  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  there  were  questions  about 
the  business  dealings  of  Raymond  J . 
Donovan,  a  New  Jersey  construction 
executive  before  he  was  sworn  in  as 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  questions 
continued  even  after  inquiries  by  a 
Senate  committee,  which  decided  to 
drop  the  matter,  and  by  Leon  A.  Sil¬ 
verman,  a  special  prosecutor,  who 
investigated  allegations  linking  Mr, 
Donovan  to  organized  crime  and  ulti¬ 
mately  reported  that  there  was  “in¬ 
sufficient  credible  evidence”  to  jus¬ 
tify  Federal  charges. 

•  Last  week  a  New  York  State  grand 


jury  in  the  Bronx  handed  up  a  137- 
count  criminal  indictment  that 
named  Mr.  Donovan,  two  businesses 
and  nine  other  people  —  many  of 
them  executives  of  Mr.  Donovan’s 
former  company,  Schiavone  Con¬ 
struction  of  Secaucus,  N.J.  The 
charges  included  one  count  of  grand 
larceny  but  for  the  most  part  in¬ 
volved  the  keeping  of  false  records 
and  the  filing  of  false  documents 
with  the  New  York  City  Transit  Au¬ 
thority.  Prosecutors  said  there  was  a 
scheme  to  evade  laws  requiring  that 
10  percent  of  a  $186  million  subway 
tunnel  project  be  awarded  to  minori¬ 
ty-owned  subcontractors  by  over¬ 
stating  by  $8  million  tbe  amount  paid 
to  a  Bronx  concern,  the  Jopel  Con¬ 
tracting  and  Construction  Corpora¬ 
tion.  One  defendant  is  Joseph  L. 
Galiber,  a  co-owner  of  Jopel  and  a 
New  York  State  Senator. 


Mr.  Donovan,  the  first  Cabinet 
officer  indicted  on  criminal  charges, 
said  he  was  “outraged  and  disgust¬ 
ed”  by  what  he  called  the  political 
motivations  of  the  Bronx  County  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  Mario  Merola,  a 
Democrat.  Mr.  Donovan  pleaded  not 
guilty  —  as  did  the  others  named  — 
and  began ’an  unpaid  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  “to  assure  that  this  matter 
does  not  become  a  part  of  the  current 
election  campaign.”  A  judge  re¬ 
leased  him  without  bail  for  a  hearing 
Nov.  12,  six  days  after  the  election. 

President  Reagan,  who  had  re¬ 
portedly  rejected  past  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  senior  advisers  that  he  dis¬ 
charge  Mr.  Donovan,  complained 
during  a  campaign  stopover  in  Texas 
that  a  few  members  of  his  Adminis¬ 
tration  had  been  engulfed  by  a 
“lynch  atmosphere.”  Walter  F. 
Mondale  said  Mr.  Reagan  should  ex¬ 
amine  the  charges  and  dismiss  Mr. 
Donovan  if  need  be. 

Mr.  Merola,  conceding  that  politi¬ 
cally  “the  timing  is  most  unfortu¬ 
nate,”  said  a  five-year  statute  of 
limitations  would  have  expired  for 
some  of  the  charges  had  the  indict¬ 
ment  been  delayed  until  after  Elec¬ 
tion  Day.  Responding  to  an  assertion 
by  Mr.  Donovan  that  the  Bronx 
prosecution  was  a  “rehash,”  Mr. 
Merola  said  his  office  had  had  access 
to  more  evidence  than  either  the  Sen¬ 
ate  panel  or  Mr.  Silverman  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  had  been  able  to  "put  to¬ 
gether  all  of  the  pieces.” 

An  F.B.I.  Agent 
Accused  as  Spy 

Tederal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
agents  on  the  West  Coast  last  week 
arrested  two  Soviet  emigres  and 
Richard  W.  Miller — an  F.BJ.  coun¬ 
terspy  —  on  charges  of  espionage.  It 
was;  said  William  H.  Webster,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  F.B.I.,  "a  very  sad  day” 
for  the  agency;  no  agent  has  ever  be¬ 
fore  stood  accused  of  spying  for  a 
foreign  power. 

The  agency  was  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  secrets  might  have  been 
stolen,  but  officials  said  that  at  the 


very  least,  the  agent  had  turned  over 
a  highly  classified  document  that  re¬ 
vealed  “a  detailed  picture  of  F.B.I. 
and  U.S.  intelligence  activities,  tech¬ 
niques  and  requirements.”  In  ex¬ 
change  for  $65,000  in  gold  and  cash, 
they  said,  he  had  planned  to  turn 
over  still  more  secret  papers. 

While  bureau  brass  were  insisting 
that  Mr.  Miller  had  been,  like  all 
F.B.I.  agents,  amongthe  elite  of  law 
enforcement,  lower-level  agents  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  a  misfit  with  a  record 
of  discipline  problems.  It  was  also 
suggested  that,  because  of  personal 
and  financial  difficulties,  Mr.  Miller 
had  been  especially  ill-suited  for  a 
post  that  gave  him  access  to  sensi¬ 
tive  intelligence  files.  The  47-year- 
old  agent  has  a  wife  and  eight  chil¬ 
dren  and  maintains  a  home  in  Los 
Angeles  and  a  weekend  house  in  San 
Diego  County. 

The  two  other  suspects,  Nikolay 
and  Swell  ana  Ogorodnikov,  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  United  States  in  1973 
and  settled  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
Mr.  Miller  was  based.  Bureau  offi¬ 
cials  said  that  under  questioning  Mr. 
Miller  recalled  Mrs.  Ogorodnikova 
telling  him  she  was  a  major  in  the 
K.G.B.,  the  Soviet  intelligence  and 
security  agency.  Nonetheless,  over 
the  past  four  years  she  occasionally 
provided  the  F.B.I.  with  a  few  of 
Moscow’s  secrets,  the  officials  said. 

In  an  apparently  unrelated  case, 
another  spy  suspect  was  arrested  at 
Kennedy  Airport.  Alice  Michelson, 
an  East  German  (who  was  said  to 
have  once  cracked  that  "the  F.B.I. 
would  never  suspect  an  older 
woman”),  was  seized  as  she  pre¬ 
pared  to  board  a  flight  for  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  Authorities  said  Miss  Michel¬ 
son  had  with  her  a  tape  of  classified 
United  StaLes  military  information. 
She  had  been  given  the  cape,  they 
said,  by  an  Army  sergeant  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  a  spy. 

F.B.I.  agents  last  week  also  ar¬ 
rested  a  civilian  who  worked  for  the 
Government  as  a  naval  analyst  and 
charged  him  with  selling  classified 
photographs,  not  to  Russia  but  to  a 
well-known  British  defense  publica¬ 
tion.  Samuel  Loring  Morison,  a 
grandson  of  the  naval  historian  Sam¬ 


uel  Eliot  Morison,  was  accused  of 
providing  Jane’s  Defense  Weekly 
with  satellite  photographs  of  a  Soviet 
aircraft  carrier  being  built  in  a 
Black  Sea  shipyard. 

The  arrest  marked  only  the  second 
time  that  a  Federal  espionage  stat¬ 
ute  had  been  invoked  when  suppos¬ 
edly  classified  information  had  been 
passed  along  to  a  corporation.  “It’s 
very  alarming  in  terms  of  press  free¬ 
dom,”  said  Mark  Lynch,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  Liberties  Union  lawyer. 
“Is  the  government  going  to  indict' 
people  for  espionage  every  time  they 
leak  to  a  reporter? ” 

East  Germans 
In  Limbo 

As  East  Germany  was  celebrating 
its  35th  anniversary  this  weekend, 
more  than  80  of  its  citizens  were 
jammed  into  the  West  German  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Prague,  refusing  to  leave 
until  they  were  granted  asylum  in 
West  Germany. 

So  crowded  was  the  embassy’s  ba¬ 
roque  palace  in  the  Czechoslovak 
capital  that  it  closed  its  doors  to  the 
public  Thursday.  But  eight  more 
people  were  reported  to  have  entered 


by  climbing  a  wall  Friday.  With 
some  20  children  among  the  refu¬ 
gees,  the  situation  was  described  as 
“psychologically  difficult”  by  Bonn 
officials,  who  sought  to  settle  the 
issue  “in  the  manner  in  which  earlier 
cases  were  resolved,”  as  a  spokes¬ 
man  put  it.  This  presumably  would 
mean  buying  the  refugees’  freedom 
with  cash  payments  to  the  East  Ger¬ 
man  Government.  As  of  yesterday. 
East  Germany  had  promised  only  to 
allow  the  refugees  to  return  home 
without  punishment. 

Some  30,000  East  Germans  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  allowed  *.o  emigrate  to 
the  West  this  year,  a  sign  of  contin¬ 
ued  disgruntlemem  despite  their 
country's  relative  prosperity  in  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Many  East  Germans 
have  been  going  to  Czechoslovakia 
on  vacation.  The  fact  that  some  of 
them  chose  not  to  return  home  at  this 
time  was  embarrassing  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  that  had  prepared  an  elaborate 
program  of  birthday  festivities  to 
vaunt  its  achievements  and  had  in¬ 
vited  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko  and  other  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  officials.  The  East  German 
media  were  silent  about  the  refugees 
but  the  public  knew  about  them 
through  West  German  television  and 
radio  broadcasts. 


Italy  comes 
to  grips 
with  the 
Mafia 
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An  Extra  Night’s  Work  in  Spring  Can  Be  Worth  $1,325  in  Fall 


Congress 

Unavoidably 

Detained 


Congress  had  hoped  to  wrap  up  its 
legislative  season  last  week,  but  on 
Friday —  unable  to  come  to  terms  on 
a  spending  bill  and  a  measure  giving 
the  Government  authority  to  sink 
even  deeper  into  debt  —  the  House 
and  Senate  instead  recessed  until 
Tuesday. 

Conferees  attempting  to  reconcile 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  a  stop¬ 
gap  bill  needed  to  keep  the  Govern¬ 
ment  running  bogged ‘down  over  aid 
to  American-backed  rebels  in  Nica¬ 
ragua.  Complicating  matters  was  a 
threat  relayed  by  the  budget  direc¬ 
tor,  David  A.  Stockman,  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  might  veto  the  bill  be¬ 
cause  it  had  grown  far  too  fat;  the 
measure  weighs  in  at  more  than  $460 
billion,  making  it  the  heftiest  such 
legislation  concocted.  A  stopgap  is 
necessary  because  Congress  has 
passed  only  four  of  13  appropriations 
bills  needed  to  finance  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  new  fiscal  year,  which 
began  last  week. 

An  even  shorter-term  spending 
measure,  essentially  a  two-day 
Band-aid  enacted  earlier  in  the 
week,  expired  at  6  p.m.  Friday.  Be¬ 
fore  that  bill  was  hustled  through  at 
midweek,  500,000  Federal  workers 
had  a  brief  holiday  when  Mr.  Reagan 
closed  the  Government’s  doors  for 
an  afternoon.  He  blamed  Capitol 
Hill's  slow-motion  pace  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratically  controlled  House;  Con¬ 
gressional  Democrats  countered 
that  the  real  fault  lay  with  the  Re¬ 
publican-run  Senate. 

The  Senate  at  week's  end  took  up 
the  first  of  a  series  of  unrelated 
amendments  to  a  bill  that  would 
raise  the  Government's  borrowing 
authority  to  $1,823  trillion  from  the 
present  $1,573  trillion.  The  first  of  the 
amendments,  calling  for  a  verifiable 
freeze  on  United  States  and  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons,  was  voted  down  55 
to  42.  Senator  Mark  0.  Hatfield, 


supposed  that  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  had  firmly  guided  the  hand 
that  entered  the  red  ink. 

Since  the  Continental  rescue,  the 
Comptroller,  which  regulates  na¬ 
tional  banks,  has  been  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  Congress  to  keep  a  tighter 
rein  on  institutions  carrying  ques¬ 
tionable  loans.  First  Chicago’s  ac¬ 
tion  came  soon  after  an  examination 
by  the  Comptroller's  office.  Barry  F. 
Sullivan,  the  chairman  of  First  Chi¬ 
cago,  would  not  confirm  that  the 
Comptroller  had  forced  his  hand,  but 
First  Chicago’s  statement  indicated 
that  the  Comptroller  had  played  a 
key  role  and  would  be  looking  over 
the  bank's  shoulder  for  a  while. 

A  Nuclear  Ace 
In  the  Hole 

Under  a  plan  the  Air  Force  re¬ 
cently  presented  to  the  Pentagon,  the 
United  States  would  be  able  to  fire 
back  if  hit  first  in  a  nuclear  attack — 
after  a  few  days  of  frantic  digging, 
that  is.  Defense  Department  officials 
reported  last  week  that,  according  to 
the  plan,  a  reserve  missile  force 
buried  as  much  as  3,500  feet  under¬ 
ground  would  be  militarily  and  tech¬ 
nically  feasible. 

After  initial  reports  of  the  plan  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  New  York.  Times,  the 
Pentagon  issued  a  statement  saying 
the  Air  Force  had  been  directed  to 
continue  studying  the  feasiblity  of 
such  a  basing  system.  The  plan, 
which  the  Air  Force  has  already 
spent  $10  million  to  research,  would 
put  ICBM's  in  a  400-mile  network  of 
tunnels  staffed  by  crews  able  to  re- 
main  ..self-sufficient  a  year. 

The  caverns  themselves  would  be 
invulnerable  to  nuclear  attack,  but 
escape  tunnels  might  not  be,  so  the 
crews  would  have  tunneling  equip¬ 
ment  similar  to  that  used  to  build 
subways.  Having  dug  their  way  out, 
the  crews  would  bring  the  missiles  to 
the  surface  for  launching.  After  a 
massive  first  strike,  according  to  the 
plan,  the  United  States  could  hit  back 


Thv  New  Yurie  Tlmea/Geofge  Tames 

The  General  Services  Administration  building  on  Friday  after  Government 
employees  were  sent  home. 


chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  predicted  that  the  bick¬ 
ering  might  not  be  over  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  “In  all  likelihood,  if  we’re 
here  until  that  period  of  October,” 
the  Oregon  Republican  said,  “we  can 
look  forward  to  a  (post-election) 
lame  duck  session." 

Earlier  in  the  week,  it  seemed  Con¬ 
gress  might  make  its  Friday  ad¬ 
journment  deadline  when  the  Senate 
voted  53  to  45  to  scuttle  a  civil  rights 
measure,  thus  ending  a  conservative 
filibuster.  The  bill,  which  had  passed 
the  House  by  a  wide  margin  last 
summer  and  was  sponsored  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate's  members, 
would  have  overturned  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  critics  said  nar¬ 
rowed  the  scope  of  civil  rights  en¬ 
forcement  to  certain  programs 
rather  than  entire  institutions. 

“This  is  a  sad  day  for  civil  rights 
and  a  shameful  day  for  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate,"  said  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Democrat  of  Massachusetts. 

More  Red  Ink 
In  Chicago 

No  one  was  ready  to  declare  it  an 
epidemic,  but  the  banking  industry 
was  shocked  last  week  to  learn  that 
for  the  second  time  this  year  a  big 
Chicago  bank  had  come  down  with  a 
serious  case  of  bad  loans. 

The  similarities  between  the  two 
cases  were  strong  enough  to  prompt 
the  latest  victim,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  to  declare  that  its 
first  loss  ever  —  $70  million  to  $74 
million  for  the  third  quarter  on  net 
writeoffs  of  $279  million  in  nonper¬ 
forming  loans  —  in  no  way  put  it  in 
the  same  category  as  the  Continental 
Illinois  Bank  .ind  Trust  Company. 
Contintemal,  which  was  saved  from 
failure  in  May  by  ihe  cure  of  last  re¬ 
sort.  a  $4.5  billion  Federal  bailout, 
reported  a  $1.6  billion  loss  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1984. 

First  Chicago  was.  of  course,  not 
happy  to  put  such  a  large  lump  of 
losses  on  its  books,  but  it  was  widely 


with  the  underground  reserves 
within  a  few  days. 

Pentagon  officials  said  that  if  such 
a  base  were  to  be  constructed  it 
would  not  go  into  operation  until  well 
into  the  1990’s.  Cost  estimates  have 
ranged  up  to  $50  billion. 

Four  Poor  Years 
For  Blacks 

Polls  consistently  show  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  is  held  in  low  esteem  by 
black  Americans,  and  a  report  by  the 
Center  on  Budget  and  Public  Priori¬ 
ties,  a  nonporofit  research  group  in 
Washington,  may  help  explain  why. 
The  center,  which  frequently  criti¬ 
cizes  the  Administration,  said  in  a 
study  released  last  week  that  Mr. 
Reagan's  policies  had  devastated 
poor  blacks  and  threatened  the  black 
middle  class. 

The  study,  “Falling  Behind:  A  Re¬ 
port  on  How  Blacks  Have  Fared 
Under  the  Reagan  Policies,"  was 
based  on  recent  government  and  pri¬ 
vate  research.  It  concluded  that 
blacks  generally  had  lower  incomes 
and  higher  poverty  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  than  they  did  in  1380,  and  that 
the  economic  gap  between  blacks 
and  whites  had  widened,  with  black 
family  income  declining  by  5.3  per¬ 
cent,  alter  inflation. 

Among  black  families,  those  with 
two  parents  and  one  income  were  the 
hardest  hit,  experiencing  an  average 
loss  of  $2,000  in  disposable  income. 
At  the  same  time,  poverty  among 
blacks  reached  its  highest  propor¬ 
tion,  almost  36  percent,  since  the 
Census  Bureau  began  collecting  such 
data  in  1966.  Unemployment  among 
blacks  went  from  14.4  percent  in  1980 
to  16  percent  two  months  ago. 

“We  are  pursuing  policies  that  ac¬ 
tually  make  black  Americans  worse 
off  and  divide  them  further  from 
white  America,"  said  Robert  Greea- 
stein,  director  of  the  center. 

Carlyle  C.  Douglas, 
Michael  Wright 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


Varel  Bailey  checking  his  com  crop. 
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At  Harvest,  Vagaries  of 
Farming  Are  Crystallized 


By  ANDREW  H.  MALCOLM 

ANITA,  Iowa  —  The  fields  of  western  Iowa 
were  dark  late  that  May  night  when  a  growling 
bright  spot  of  light  crept  over  the  hill.  Sitting  high 
up  inside  a  diesel  apparition,  his  face  glowing  red 
from  the  dials  of  the  tractor's  control  panel, 
Varel  Bailey  was  growing  weary  of  planting  back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth: 

At  11  P.M.  the  44-year-old  farmer  turned  his 
powerful  machine  Jtor  home.  But  then  the  trac- 
"  tor’s  radicT pic&edup"  a  special  weather  forecast 
from  a  station  70  miles  away:  a  platoon  of  rain¬ 
storms.  the  kind  that  had  interrupted  spring 
planting  for  days,  was  rumbling  its  way  across 
the  prairies.  Mr.  Bailey  did  some  quick  calcula¬ 
tions.  The  storms  wouldn’t  arrive  until  2  A.M.,  so 
he  stayed  in  the  fields  another  three  hours. 

That  spur-of-the-moment  decision,  one  of  hun¬ 
dreds  he  has  made  since  he  started  planning  this 
year’s  crops  during  last  winter’s  Rose  Bowl  foot¬ 
ball  game,  will  mean  an  extra  $1,325  to  Mr.  Bai¬ 


ley  this  year.  That  won’t  change  the  country’s 
economy,  although  it  certainly  helps  the  Baileys. 
But  it  is  indicative  of  the  complex  economic 
quicksand  that  modern  farming  has  become.  Mr. 
Bailey's  decisions,  combined  with  those  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  2.5  million  other  farmers,  affect  the  na¬ 
tion’s  food  supply,  its  balance  of  payments  and, 
come  Election  Day,  even  its  political  direction. 

It  is  harvest  time  here  in  the  Middle  West,  the 
time  when  the  accumulated  results  of  all  those 
decisions,  of  the  weather,  of  the  bugs  and  of  just 
plain  luck,  good  and  bad,  are  harvested  along 
with  the  corn  and  soybgaQsT  For , ^hejwcnjied, . 
reapers,  these  are  the^  year’s  busiest  days,  a 
tense  time  when  farm  phones  go  unanswered  and, 
people  sweat  despite  the  chilled  air. 

For  the  next  month  or  so  farmers  will  be  haul¬ 
ing  trillions  of  white  soybeans  and  bulging  golden 
kernels.  Some  fibrous  stalks  will  be  chopped  for 
livestock  feed.  The  red  trucks  will  waddle  back 
and  forth  to  the  town’s  towering  grain  elevators. 
And  soon  the  bumpy  fields  that  stretched  to  the 
horizon  so  green  and  vibrant  will  be  barren  and 


black  again  for  their  winter’s  sleep- 

Much  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  fall  was 
determined  long  ago.  In  the  perilous  world  of 
modern  farming,  where  crop  prices  are  low  while 
interest  rates,  costs  and  foreclosure  rate  stay 
high,  a  mistake  can  be  financially  fatal.  On  New 
Y «ir's  Day  Mr.  Bailey,  whose  family  has  cared 
for  these  acres  for  nearly  a  century,  began  plan¬ 
ning,  studying  government  programs,  crop 
prices,  financial  liabilities  and  the  crop  and  in¬ 
sect  history  of  each  field.  He  ordered  seeds  for 
600  acres  (nearly  one  square  mile  or  about  three- 
quarters  the  size  of  Central  Park). 

Ten  days  before  planting,  Mr.  Bailey  injected 
140  pounds  of  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  fertilizer, -into  each  of  his  corn  acres, 
costing  him  $17.50  per  acre  and  taking  him  55 
hours  on  his  $45,000  tractor,  which  burns  about 
seven  gallons  of  fuel  per  hour  at  $1.10  a  gallon.  He 
drove  over  every  inch  of  soil  again  to  mix  it  and 
break  up  large  dumps  with  a  disk  harrow.  Then 
he  sprayed  two  herbicides  against  weeds  that 
steal  moisture  and  nutrients,  costing  him  another 
$15  an  acre  for  only  six  weeks’  protection. 

Mr.  Bailey  likes  to  start  planting  May  1  and  fin¬ 
ish  by  May  10,  when  the  ground  is  warmed  to  the 

proper  55  degrees.  This  year  he  started  on  May  1 

all  right,  but  he  didn’t  finish  planting  until  May  27 
because  of  frequent  rains.  "After  May  10,”  he 
said,  “you  figure  to  lose  one  bushel’s  growth  per 
acre  for  every  day’s  delay.” 

Mr.  Bailey  plants  four  rows  at  a  time,  38  inches 
apart.  One  .  planter  part  makes  a  furrow  2.5 
inches  deep  in  the  soil.  Another  deposits  one  seed 
every  6.8  inches,  which  costs  him  $19.50  an  acre. 
Another  arm  closes  the  furrow.  A  digital  readout 
confirms  each  planting  and  sounds  an  alarm 
should  a  seed  .fail  to  fall.  Two  inches  to  the  side 
and  two  inches  below  each  seed,  yet  another  arm 
pumps  into  each  acre,  at  a  $10  cost,  30  pounds  of 
phosphorus,  30  pounds  of  potassium  and  10  more 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  This  provides  an  initial  nutri¬ 
tional  boost  for  the  roots,  which  grow  down  60 
inches  during  corn's  125-day  life. 

Then  comes  a  sprinkling  of  insecticide  gran¬ 
ules  ($7  an  acre)  against  cut  worms  and  root- 
worms.  If  their  toll  cuts  the  corn  plant  population 
below  16,000  per  acre,  the  whole  planting  process 
must  be  repeated.  When  com  is  six  inches  tall, 
the  soil  is  turned  between  rows  to  kill  late  weeds 
and  to  aerate.  In  July,  little  gray  moths  lay  worm 
eggs  on  com  leaves.  If  these  com  borers  infest 
half  the  plants,  the  entire  field  must  be  sprayed. 

Often,  the  insects'  target  is  corn’s  tender,  vital 
silk.  Each  strand  of  silk,  once  pollinated,  makes 
one  kernel.  Each  cob  has  about  700  kernels.  Each 
bushel  has  about  7,000  kernels,  enough  to  feed  one 
hog  for  eight  days  or  fill  three  dozen  12-ounce 
boxes  of  com  flakes. 

The  size  and  number  of  kernels  is  also  deter¬ 
mined  by  heat  and  moisture.  "Ideally,”  said  Mr. 
Bailey,  “we'd  get  three-quarters  inch  of  rain  at 
10  P.M.  every  other  Saturday.”  This  year  there 
was  too  much  rain  too  soon,  then  not  enough.  But 
the  ground  saved  the  excess  spring  moisture  and 
August  was  humid,  reducing  damage. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Bailey’s  harvest  is  yielding 
about  120  bushels  an  acre,  a  little  above  fas  aver¬ 
age.  Frost,  which  shuts  down  all  growth  instant¬ 
ly,  came  12  days  early,  and  those  lost  days  cost 
Mr.  Bailey  about  20  bushels  an  acre.  He  recouped 
the  loss  a  bit  on  the  20  extra  acres  he  planted  late 
that  May  night  before  the  rains  made  planting 
^impossible  for  many  days.  Because  he  worked 
~  extra  then,  those  stalks  got  an  additional  week’s 
■  .growth  early  In  the  season.  -. 

Much  of  fas  crop  Mr.  Bailor  will  keep  to  feed 
his  own  livestock.  Depending  on  when,  where  and 
to  whom  he  sells  the  rest,  he  might  just  make  a 
few  cents  per  bushel  on  the  average  $2.70  price. 
Any  profit  would  go  toward  covering  losses  on 
other  crops  or  animals.  "By  Thanksgiving,  we’ll 
be  done  in  the  fields  for  this  year,”  he  said.  Then, 
35  days  later,  the  whole  cycle  begins  again. 


One  Sparrow  in  Three  Isn’t  Ready  for  Combat 

Small  Missiles  Incur  Outsized  Problems 


By  WAYNE  BIDDLE 

WASHINGTON  —  With  Congress  content  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  military  establishment  at  nearly  $300 
billion  a  year  and  with  such  blockbuster  weapon 
projects  as  the  B-l  bomber  and  Trident  subma¬ 
rine  rolling  merrily  along,  voters  might  wonder 
in  this  election  season  whatever  happened  to  the 
great  defense  issues.  Even  the  MX  missile  pro¬ 
gram,  which  must  run  a  gantlet  of  four  votes  of 
approval  on  Capitol  Hill  next  spring,  will  still  get 
almost  three  billion  new  dollars  free  and  clear  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  which  began  last  week. 

In  Congress's  seemingly  endless  deliberations 
last  week,  only  one  major  weapon  came  under 
the  whip  of  budgetary  discipline.  The  Army’s 
Sergeant  York  anti-helicopter  gun,  criticized  by 
Congressional  and  Pentagon  investigators  alike, 
was  slashed  deeply. 

To  find  the  contentious  issues  this  fall,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  look  a  bit  lower  on  the  scale  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  In  recent  weeks,  several  comparatively  run- 
of-the-mill  weapons  such  as  the  Navy’s  Phoenix, 
Sidewinder  and  Sparrow  air-to-air  combat  mis¬ 
siles;  the  Army’s  TOW  antitank  munitions;  and 
the  Air  Force's  Maverick  air-to-ground  missiles 
have  felt  the  kind  of  political  heat  once  reserved 
for  the  likes  of  B-l  or  MX. 

The  reason  is  not  that  these  weapons  have  sud¬ 
denly  come  to  be  regarded  as  a.  threat  to  the  East- 
West  balance  or  a  drain  on  the  Treasury,  but  that 
they  apparently  have  pervasive  workmanship 
and  maintenance  problems. 

Good-News  Briefings 

This  may  explain  in  part  why  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  decided  to  hold  regular  press 
briefings  until  Election  Day  to  keep  everyone  up 
to  date  on  how  the  Pentagon  is  cracking  down  on 
corrupt  or  shoddy  manufacturers.  At  the  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  In  Tucson,  Ariz.,  managers 
are  waiting  for  the  Air  Force  to  approve  a  new 
quality  control  program  that  will  enable  produc¬ 
tion  of  Phoenix,  Maverick  and  TOW  missiles  to 
resume  after  a  shutdown  that  began  in  June. 

Although  the  common  conception  of  these' 
tactical  missiles  may  be  that  they  are  a  rela¬ 
tively  simple  sort  of  explosive  skyrocket,  their 
price  tag  points  to  their  complexity.  One  Phoe¬ 
nix,  a  supersonic  radar-guided  missile,  Is  worth 
nearly  $1  million-  The  Navy  asked  Congress  to 
buy  400  of  them  in  fiscal  1985. 

From  an  engineering  perspective,  building 
these  devices  and  keeping  them  usable  in  the 
field  is,  in  the  view  of  many  analysts,  like  trying 
to  provide  state-of-the-art  car  stereo  systems  for 
demolition  derby  drivers. 

Frank  C.  Conahan,  director  of  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office’s  national  security  division,  told 
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Congress  recently  that  .  about  one-quarter  of  the 
Navy’s  Sidewinders  and  one-third  of  Its  Sparrow 
air-to-air  missiles  were  found  to  be  “unservice¬ 
able”  for  combat  use  when  the  accounting  office 
examined  Navy  records  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1984  fiscal  year. 

Lawrence  J.  Korb,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  manpower  and  logistics,  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  Navy’s  com¬ 
bined  Sidewinder  and  Sparrow  arsenal,  is  cur¬ 
rently  stuck  in  the  maintenance  or  upgrade  pipe¬ 
line.  He  laid  the  blame  partly  on  having  to  seek 
competitive  contracts  to  get  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Korb  said  that  in  the  Sidewinder’s' case,  a 
maintenance  contract  held  by  Ford  Aerospace 
and  Raytheon  expired  on  September  30, 1983.  Be¬ 
cause  of  a  Congressional  mandate  in  the  fiscal 
1984  military  authorization  bill  railing  for 
"competition  initiatives,”  the  Pentagon  put  the 
work  up  for  competitive  bidding  and  did  not  se¬ 
lect  contractors  until  March  29  of  this,  year.  Mr. 
Korb  said  a  missile  maintenance  backlog  accu¬ 
mulated  during  this  delay.  What  he  did  not  tell 
Congress  was  that  Ford  and  Raytheon  won  the 
competition. 

A  similar  situation  surrounded  Sparrow,  but  in 
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A  Nicaraguan 
flection  Deal 
■  Falls  Through 

For  a  time  Iasi  week,  a  way  out  of 
1  the  political  and  mibtary  skirmish- 
■  ing  in  Nicaragua  seemed  possible. 
But  the  optimism  died  quickly  as  the 
Sandinista  leadership,  the  political 
opposition,  the  United  States  and  the 
armed  rebel  groups  showed  no  hurry 
to  compromise. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  leaders  of  the 
Socialist  International  promoted  a 
draft  agreement  by  which  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  Government  would  postpone 
a  presidential  election  from  Nov.  4  to 
Jan.  13.  This  would  allow  participa¬ 
tion  by  a  leading  opposition  candi¬ 
date,  who  would  be  given  access  to 
radio  and  television.  In  return,  the 
C. I. A. -backed  rebels  would  cease 
their  attacks  and  accept  a  cease-fire. 
But  the  opposition,  led  by  Arturo 
Jos 6  Cruz,  could  not  deliver  a  rebel 
agreement,  the  Sandinistas  rejected 
any  thought  of  an  amnesty  and  the 
agreement  collapsed.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  election  will  take  place 
Nov.  4  with  no  opposition  of  any 
standing  to  give  it  credibility. 

Well-known  Socialist  figures  like 
former  West  German  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt  and  former  Venezuelan 
President  Carlos  Andres  P£rez  said 
they  were  not  giving  up  but  they 
faced  formidable  obstacles.  One  was 
the  Reagan  Administration’s  basic 
hostility  to  the  Nicaraguan  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  led  the  United 
States  to  reject  a  regional  peace 
treaty  sponsored  by  the  so-called 
Contadora  nations  —  Mexico,  Pana¬ 
ma,  Venezuela  and  Colombia  — 
after  Nicaragua  accepted  it.  The 
pact  would  bar  outside  intervention 
in  Central  America  or  any  support 
for  insurgent  forces,  while  providing 
for  free  elections  and  other  demo¬ 
cratic  reforms.  The  treaty  would 
prevent  the  United  States  from  help¬ 
ing  El  Salvador  fight  its  insurgency 
but  does  not  provide  guarantees  that 
.  Nicaragua  would  comply,  according 
to  United  States  officials. 

At  week's  end,  Senate  Republicans 
were  still 'pushing  for  funds  to  help 

. . the  Nicaraguan  rebels.  House  Demo? 

£.-  ^rats  retpajned . opposed* . ,  At;  the  . 
United  Nations;- “  Daniel  Ortega'* 
Saavedra,  the  San$nista>leader:SDd . 
presidential  candidate,  accused 
Washington  of  planning  a  military 
•offensive  for  Oct.  15.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  called  the  charge  “obvi¬ 
ously  absurd." 

From  Hong  Kong 
To  Taiwan 

China  undoubtedly  had  Taiwan  in 
-mind  when  ft  successfully  negotiated 
with  Britain  to  recover  Hong  Kong 
when  the  lease  runs  out  in  1997.  The 
Hong  Kong  precedent  was  only  four 
days  old  when  China  renewed  a  bid 
last  week  to  regain  what  it  considers 
another  lost  territory. 

Pripie  Minister  Zhao  Ziyang  re¬ 
iterated  China’s  offer  to  allow  Na¬ 
tionalist-held  Taiwan  to  keep  its 
capitalist  system,  which  has  given 
the  island's  18.5  million  people  a 
measure  of  prosperity  not  yet 
matched  on  the  mainland.  On  the 
surface,  the  terms  seemed  more 
generous  than  those  Britain  accept- 
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Chinese  troops  marching  at  National 
Day  parade  in  Peking  lest  week. 


ed.  Hong  Kong  is  assured  of  keeping 
its  capitalism  for  only  50  years  after 
it  becomes  Chinese,' whereas  the  of¬ 
fer  to  Taiwan  appeared  open-ended. 
.  Taiwan  would  also  be  allowed  more 
autonomy,  keeping  its  armed  forces, 
whereas  Chinese  troops  would  garri¬ 
son  Hong  Kong. 

“Our  proposition  of  one  country, 
-two  systems  after  reunification  is 
most  reasonable,"  Mr,  Zhao  said. 
But  the  Taiwan  Nationalists,  sworn 
enemies  of  the  Communists  who  dis¬ 
placed  them  on  the  mainland  in  1949, 
are  likely  to  prove  much  more  recal¬ 
citrant  than  the  British.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Taipei  has  rejected  similar 
offers  as  a  propaganda  trick  de¬ 
signed  to  lure  the  Taiwanese  into  the 
Communist  fold. 

Peking  accompanied  its  concilia¬ 
tory  offer  of  negotiations  with  a 
warning  to  third  parties  like  the 
United  States  to  stay  out  of  “China’s 
internal  affair."  The  day  after  the 
proposal,  China  put  on  an  unusual 
display  of  military  might  at  a  huge 
parade  in  Peking  to  celebrate  35 
years  of  Communism.  But  officials 
emphasized  the  defensive  nature  of 
China’s  new  missiles  and  armor  and 
the  peaceful  nature  of  its  overture  to 
Taiwan.  Diplomats  thought  the  dis¬ 
play  was  meant  to  be  a  morale 
booster  for  the  Chinese  military,  who 
have  gotten  a  low  priority  in  the 
country's  drive  to  modernize. 

Beirut  Embassy 
Is  Found  Lax 

President  Reagan  last  week  ac¬ 
cepted  responsibility  for  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Beirut  SepL20  and  indicated  the  case 
was  closed.  The  next  day,  it  was  re¬ 
opened  by  both  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans  of  the  House  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  cm  Intelligence,  which  ac¬ 
cused  officials  of  ignoring  warnings 
of  terrorist  attacks. 

The  committee  did  not  present  the 
same  picture  of  faulty  intelligence 
that  Mr.  Reagan  had  offered  as  an 
explanation  of  why  the  embassy  was 
caught  off  guard  by  the  attack, 
which  killed  two  Americans,  seven 
Lebanese  employees  and  between 
five  and  15  other  Lebanese.  “1)16 
probability  ■  of  .  another  -  vehicular 
bomb  attack”  against  an  American 
installation  in-Beirut1— -  there- ffed 
been  two  others  —  “was  so  unambig¬ 
uous  that  there  is  no  logical  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  lack  of  effective  securi¬ 
ty,”  the  committee  said.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  bad  pointed  to  the  “near  de¬ 
struction  of  our  intelligence  capabil¬ 
ity"  before  he  took  office. 

The  United  States  reportedly  has 
information  implicating  a  terrorist 
group  known  as  Hezballah,  or  the 
Party  of  God,  in  the  various  attacks 
.on  American  installations.  The 
group,  based  in  the  Lebanese  town  of 
Baalbek,  was  said  to  have  been"  sup¬ 
plied  with  explosives  by  Iran. 

The  Administration  has  insisted 
that  adequate  measures  were  under 
way  when  the  embassy  was  hit.  The 
work  was  75  percent  complete,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  State  Department, 
which  said  that  "if  there  was  negli¬ 
gence  involved,  we  will  find  it.” 

A  Peace  Bid 
In  Mozambique 

Mutual  interest  led  South  Africa’s 
white  rulers  and  Mozambique’s 
black  Marxists  to  agree  in  March  not 
to  support  rebellion  against  the 
other.  But  the  war  by  the  Mozam¬ 
bique  National  Resistance  against 
President  Samora  M.  Machel’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  continued  and  Mozambique 
was  starting  to  have  second  thoughts 
about  its  pledge  to  deprive  the  Af¬ 
rican  National  Congress  of  a  princi¬ 
pal  base  against  South  Africa. 

After  more  hard  diplomacy,  South 
Africa  announced  last  week  it  had 
arranged  a  truce  between  the 
Mozambique  Government  and  the 
insurgents.  In  return  for  recognition 
as  Mozambique’s  leader,  Mr.  Ma- 
chel  agreed  to  allow  the  rebels  to  sit 
on  a  cease-fire  commission  and  to 
accept  South  African  troops  in  his 
country  to  monitor  the  agreement. 

How  effective  the  agreement 
would  be  remained  a  big  question. 
No  date  was  set  for  the  end  of  the 
eight-year  conflict  Shortly  after  the 
announcement  in  Pretoria,  one  of  the 
Mozambique  delegates,  Evo  Fer¬ 
nandes,  predicted  the  conflict  would 
"continue  and  may  escalate." 

Henry  Gtniger 
and  Milt  Freudenheim 


Verbatim:  The  ‘Worst  Victims’ 


‘The  developing  countries  have  been  (the  world 
recession’s)  worst  victims.  Their  vulnerable  economic  and 
social  systems  have  been  ravaged  by  the  crisis,  which  is 
compounded  by  a  deterioration  in  their  terms  of  trade,  a 
reduced  level  of  external  demand  for  their  goods,  high 
interest  rates,  reduced  flow  of  official  and  private  resources^ 
and  a  crushing  and  unprecedented  burden  of  external  debt. 

Sahahzada  Yaqub-Khan, 

Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan,  speaking  to  the  United  Nations  General 
'Assembly  last  week. 


White  House  Promises  an  End  to  Interdepartmental  Squabbling 


Arms-Control  Progress  May  Cost  Jobs 


United  Prwa  IntcmaiumU  (Bun):  Asuciiwd  Pma 


By  LESLIE  H.  GELB 


WASHINGTON — Senior  White  House  officials 
have  passed  word  in  recent  weeks  to  diplomats 
and  politicians  that  President  Reagan,  if  he  gets 
a  second  term,  intends  to  put  an  end  to  almost 
four  years  of  squabbling  within  his  arms  control 
team. 

The  overt  message  is  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  seri¬ 
ous  about  reaching  nuclear  arms  accords  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  his  campaign  prom¬ 
ises  are  more  than  mere  political  rhetoric.  The 
message  itself  could  be  part  of  Republican  cam¬ 
paign  tactics  but  implicit  in  it  is  the  President's 
understanding  that  he  cannot  successfully  ne¬ 
gotiate  new  arms  reduction  treaties  unless  he 
does  something  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  anti- 
arms  control  camp  within  the  Administration. 

This  could  mean  that  heads  will  roll,  which 
may  not  be  easy.  All  the  top  officials  say  they  are 
for  arms  control,  "real”  arms  control.  They  are 
all  in  favor  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  military  buildup  and 
nuclear  modernization  programs.  They  are  all 
against  what  they  call  cosmetic  arms  control  or 
past  agreements  that,  by  their  interpretation,  did 
little  to  reduce  arms  and  a  lot  to  lull  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

There  are  people  in  the  Administration  who 
admit  to  taking  these  preachments  somewhat 
more  seriously  than  others,  and  these  people 
have  come  to  be  labeled  the  anti-arms  control 
cabal.  Their  intellectual  and  bureaucratic  leader 
is  universally  recognized  to  be  Richard  N.  Perle, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Policy.  His  antagonist  in  what  has  come 
to  be  called  the  pro-arms  control  group  is  Rich¬ 
ard  Burt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Affairs. 

The  two  Richards,  as  they  are  called,  have 
come  to  dominate  the  internal  deliberations 
largely  because  their  superiors — Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  and  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz —  have  not  mastered  the 
complex  issues  to  the  degree  of  most  of  their 
predecessors. 

On  space  weapons,  Mr.  Perle  objects  to  a 
moratorium  on  testing  a  new  American  antisa¬ 
tellite  system  and  to  anything  that  might  jeop¬ 
ardize  Mr.  Reagan’s  space  defense  or  “Star 
Wars”  program.  Mr.  Burt  argues  for  a  three- 
year  moratorium  on  testing  the  ASAT  system. 

On  intercontinciital-range  nuclear  forces,  Mr. 
Perle  argues  that  any  meaningful  agreement 
must  involve  deep  reductions  in  Soviet  heavy 
land-based  missiles.  Mr.  Burt  is  less  demanding 
and  is  readier  to  trade  American  advantages  in 
cruise  missiles  to  get  something  in  return. 

On  medium-range  nuclear  forces  in  Europe, 
both  seem  comfortable  with  the  Administration’s 


present  offer  of  300  warheads  for  each  side,  but 
Mr.  Bun  is  looking  for  ways  to  end  the  deadlock 
in  the  talks  that  Moscow  broke  off  last  year  by 
combining  them  with  talks  on  intercontinental- 
range  forces.  These  also  were  suspended  by  the 
Russians. 

Both  favor  Mr.  Reagan’s  proposal  at  the 
United  Nations  two  weeks  ago  for  “umbrella"  ne¬ 
gotiations,  whereby  talks  on  defensive  space  sys¬ 
tems  would  be  linked  to  talks  on  offensive  weap¬ 
ons.  But  critics  of  Mr.  Perle  say  he  seeks  this  in 
order  to  overburden  and  thus  scuttle  both  sets  of 
talks,  while  Mr.  Burt  is  prepared  to  trade  away 
defensive  programs  to  get  Soviet  concessions  on 
offensive  weapons. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  internal  alliances. 
The  State  Department  generally  has  the  backing 
of  Gen.  John  W.  Vessey,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  on  matters  pertaining  to 
medium-range  nuclear  forces,  of  Paul  H.  Nitze, 
’  the  American  negotiator.  The  Defense  Depart¬ 


ment  viewpoint  is  backed  by  Kenneth 
Adel  man.  the  director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  when  it  comes  to  questions  con¬ 
cerning  intercontinental-range 
forces,  by  Edward  L.  Rowny,  the 
American  negotiator. 

The  pivotal  and  often  decisive  role 
in  the  feuding  has  been  played  by 
Roben  C.  McFarbme.  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  national  security  adviser,  and 
his  arms  Control  specialist,  Ronald  F. 
Lehman.  By  a!!  accounts.  Mr. 
Me  Fa  riant*  and  his  staff  have  consis¬ 
tently  tried  to  spin  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  faction*.  Where 
the  disputes  have  been  :*jo  fractious. 
Mr.  McFarlane  has  generally  opted 
to  postpone  matters.  He  knows  that 
the  President  prefers  to  receive  con¬ 
sensus  recommendations  from  his 
principal  aides. 

Will  Perle  Go? 

There  are  reports  that  the  White 
House  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Perk*  gc* 
At  the  same  time,  the  White  House  is 
well  aware  of  the  close  relationship 
between  him  and  Mr.  Weinberger, 
and  thus  believes  that  the  Defense 
Secretary  will  not  ask  Mr.  Perle  to 
leave  without  a  direct  order  from  the 
President.  Also.  Mr.  Perle  has  con¬ 
siderable  support  among  conserva¬ 
tive  Democrats  and  Republicans  m 
Congress,  and  this  contingent  could 
very-  well  become  stronger  os  a  result 
of  the  November  election. 

This  conservative  lobby  on  Capitol 
Hill  would  not  be  happy  if  Mr.  Reagan  also  asked 
Mr.  Rowny  to  step  down.  The  pro-orms  control 
group  would  like  Mr.  Nitze  to  head  up  both  sets  of 
talks  on  offensive  nuclear  forces.  They  feel  that  if 
anyone  could  figure  out  a  negotiable  formula 
with  Moscow,  it  would  be  Mr.  Nitze. 

This  may  sound  like  nothing  more  than  inside 
baseball,  but  all  parties  recognize  that  the  choice 
of  players  at  this  level  is  a  critical  issue.  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  is  not  an  expert.  Thus,  no  matter  how  serious 
he  is  about  pushing  Tor  arms  limitation  pacts 
with  Moscow,  as  he  recently  assured  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  he  will  have  to  rely 
on  his  principal  lieutenants  —  beyond  Mr.  Shultz 
and  Mr.  Weinberger,  who  also  are  no  experts. 
The  system  requires  that  they  present  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  with  his  negotiating  choices,  explain  the 
risks  and  argue  for  or  against  the  dozens  of  com¬ 
promises  that  will  have  to  be  hammered  out  be¬ 
fore  any  arms  reduction  treaty  comes  within 
hailing  distance. 


Manila  Nervously  Awaits  a  Report  Fixing  Blame  for  Aquino  Murder 
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U.S.  Thinks  Ahead  to  Post-Marcos  Era 


By  STEVE  LOHR 


MANILA — The  assassination  of  Philippine  op¬ 
position  leader  Benigno  S.  Aquino  Jr.,  which  a 
citizens  panel  is  expected  to  charge  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  military  conspiracy,  has  led  to  a  funda¬ 
mental  shift  in  United  States  policy  toward  Presi¬ 
dent  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos.  The  American  Gov¬ 
ernment,  once  passively  wedded  to  Mr.  Marcos, 
is  now  pressuring  him  to  loosen  his  grip  and  to 
permit  a  renewal  of  democratic  institutions. 

Before  Mr.  Aquino  was  shot  to  death  at  the 
Manila  airport  on  Aug.  21, 1983,  Mr.  Marcos,  who 
became  President  in  1965,  was  viewed  by  Amer-  - 
ican  policymakers  as  a  fixture.  His  authoritarian 
rule  may  not  have  been  a  brand  of  stewardship 
that  Washington  was  necessarily  comfortable 
supporting  but  he  seemed  to  be,  as  one  American 
diplomat  put  it,  the  only  game  in  town.  And  what¬ 
ever  his  shortcomings,  the  President  was 
friendly  to  American  interests,  notably  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  two  of-  the  largest  American  military 
bases  outside  the  United  States,  Clark  Airfield 
and  the  naval  base  at  Subic  Bay. 

The  American  Ambassador  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  Michael  Armacost,  had  been  dubbed 
“Armaclose”  by  the  local  press  for  his  closeness 
to  the  Marcos  Government.  Official  contacts 
with  opposition  politicians  and  groups  were  lim¬ 
ited.  But  the  murder  undermined  the  credibility 
of  the  Government,  which  maintained  that  the 
assassination  was  the  work  of  a  lone  Communist 
gunman,  and  precipitated  an  economic  crisis  as 
worried  investors  took  money  out  of  the  country. 

*  The  political  environment  was  also  altered, 
with  public  support  for  the  opposition  growing 
substantially.  This  has  been  reflected  in  the  big 
gams  scored  by  the  opposition  in  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  elections  in  May  and  in  frequent  anti- 


Marcos  demonstrations.  A  big  one  is  planned  for 
today  with  encouragement  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Manila,  Jaime  Cardinal  Sin,  a  frequent  critic 
of  the  President.  Although  he  reluctantly  author¬ 
ized  the  rally  after  pressure  from  businessmen, 
Mr.  Marcos  accused  the  cardinal  of  seeking  to 
“destabilize"  the  country. 

Mr.  Marcos  has  been  president  since  1965.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Marcos’s  control  is  waning  and 
American  policy  is  adjusting  to  the  new  reality. 
“We  now  recognize  that  a  transition  and  a  suc¬ 
cession  here  are  inevitable,”  a  senior  American 
diplomat  said. 

Washington  has  put  a  priority  on  institutional 
reform,  Paul  Wolfowitz,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  said  in  Senate 
testimony  last  month.  Stronger  institutions — the 
Assembly,  judiciary,  unions  and  private  corpora¬ 
tions  — could  lead  to  further  erosion  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
cos’s  control  and  a  reversal  of  the  personaliza¬ 
tion  of  power  he  engineered. 

A  Parallel  With  Iran? 

American  diplomats  frequently  mention  Iran 
when  they  talk  of  the  Philippines.  While  they 
stress  the  differences,  the  underlying  fear  of 
American  officials  is  the  possibility  that  events  in 
the  Philippines  could  unfold  as  they  did  in  Iran: 
the  United  States  would  be  seen  as  tied  to  an  un¬ 
popular  authoritarian  ruler  and  its  interests 
would  be  compromised  by  his  overthrow. 

The  view  of  these  diplomats  and  also  that  of  a 
recent  Senate  staff  report  is  that  while  there  is  no 
imminent  threat  to  the  Marcos  Government, 
there  are  disturbing  trends,  especially  the 
growth  of  armed  Communist  insurgents,  esti¬ 
mated  at  10,000  to  12,500.  The  rise  of  the  left  is 
seen  as  directly  related  to  the  cronyism,  corrup¬ 
tion  and  poverty  during  Mr.  Marcos’s  years  in 
power. 


The  direct  pressure  that  the  United  States  can 
apply  on  Mr.  Marcos  seems  limited.  For  the  most 
part,  it  is  expressed  as  public  statements  from 
the  American  Ambassador  that  are  implicitly 
critical  of  the  Government.  Both  Mr.  Armacost. 
after  the  Aquino  assassination,  and  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Stephen  W.  Bosworth,  who  arrived  in  May, 
have  employed  this  tactic.  In  addition.  President 
Reagan  cancelled  a  visit  to  Manila  in  Novemb*'r 
Over  the  past  year,  contacts  with  opposition  fiB- 
ures  have  increased. 

Several  moves  that  local  critics  demanded  and 
the  United  States  supported  have  been  forthcom¬ 
ing.  Imelda  R.  Marcos  has  publicly  renounced 
any  ambition  to  succeed  her  husband,  the  Assem¬ 
bly  elections  appeared  reasonably  fair  by  Phi¬ 
lippine  standards,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
Aquino  murder  seems  to  have  been  thorough  and 
independent,  although  the  panel  is  reported 
divided  on  how  to  far  to  go  in  its  accusations. 

One  important  form  of  American  pressure 
arises  from  Filipino  economic  dependence  on  the 
United  States.  American  banks  are  the  principal 
lenders  to  the  Philippines,  whose  foreign  debt 
totals  $25.6  billion.  The  economy  has  deteriorated 
so  badly  in  the  past  year  that  the  country  has 
been  unable  to  keep  up  with  payments  on  foreign 
loans  and  it  is  seeking  a  $650  million  standby 
credit  from  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

In  theory,  the  American  Government  and  the 
private  banks,  the  World  Bank  and  the  I.M.F.  act 
independently.  In  fact,  there  are  regular  consul¬ 
tations  between  the  Government,  the  bankers 
and  international  organizations.  There  is  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  on  what  changes  are  needed  in 
the  economy,  one  banker  noted.  The  lenders  want 
the  Government’s  control  over  markets  and  in¬ 
dustries  reduced,  and  the  monopolies  run  by  the 
President's  friends  dismantled.  They,  too,  are 
pressing  for  reform  at  Mr.  Marcos’s  expense. 
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U.S.  and  Italy  Cooperate  in  Effort  to  Break  Organized  Crime’s  Heroin  Trafficking _ ^ 
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The  Mafia  May  Be  Wounded 
But  Nobody’s  Calling  It  Dead 


By  E.J.  DIONNE  Jr. 


ROME  —  The  Mafia  is  dead,  long  live  the  Mafia. 

Every  major  breakthrough  against  organized  crime 
seems  to  yield  the  same  result:  exultant  words  from  law 
enforcement  officials,  praise  for  new  forms  of  coopera¬ 
tion  among  police  forces,  declarations  that  this  time, 
things  will  be  different. 

And  then,  a  few  days  later,  come  the  sober  thoughts 
that  organized  crime  is  so  organized,  so  flexible  and  feeds 
on  such  powerful  human  weaknesses  that  no  single  event 
will  ever  be  enough  to  break  its  power. 

The  last  week  has,  without  doubt,  been  an  important 
one  in  the  war  against  the  Mafia.  Following  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  Tommaso  Buscetta,  the  police  in  Italy  and  the 
United  States  embarked  on  a  series  of  arrests  that  both 
sides  say  will  be  critical  in  solving  criminal  cases,  nota¬ 
bly  those  involving  the  trans-Atlantic  traffic  in  heroin. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Buscetta,  a  survivor  from  the  losing 
side  of  a  gang  war  in  Sicily,  gave  tbe  authorities  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  structure  of  organized  crime  and  the  drug 
trade  that  will  serve  them  in  the  future.  The  central  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Buscetta  case,  however,  may  lie  less  in 
the  particulars  than  in  the  political  message:  the  United 
States  and  Italy  now  seem  prepared  to  cooperate  in  the 
war  against  lawbreakers. 

"What  is  very  important  is  that  the  police  and  se¬ 
curity  forces  in  the  U.  S.  and  Italy  have,  in  record  time, 
put  something  together  that  has  produced  results,”  said 
Maxwell  Rabb,  the  American  Ambassador  to  Italy. 
"There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go,  and  we  cannot  proclaim  a 
final  victory  yet,  but  it  is  a  very  good  start.”  This,  Mr. 
Rabb  argued,  was  very  different  from  what  had  come  be¬ 
fore.  "In  the  past,  each  side  only  had  complaints  about 


the  other,”  he  said. 

Public  officials  in  both  countries  celebrated  their 
new  alliance  against  criminality  In  meetings  in  Washing¬ 
ton  at  which  everyone  heralded  a  new  era.  With  the  help 
of  a  new  extradition  treaty  that  would.  In  effect,  allow 
each  country  to  "share”  prisoners,  little  seemed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  full-scale  war  on  the  Mafia. 

But  even  before  the  celebrating  bad  begun,  authori¬ 
ties  in  both  countries  were  delivering  words  of  caution. 
The  Italian  Interior  Minister,  Oscar  Luigi  Seal  faro,  re¬ 
sponding  perhaps  to  the  spectacular  headlines  that  domi¬ 
nated  the  Italian  press  last  week,  warned  that  the  Mafia 
had  not  been  “decapitated"  and  that  there  was  no 
"miraculous”  cure  to  the  ailments  it  represented. 

One  thing  that  became  clear  is  that  Italians  have  few 
qualms  anymore  about  the  word  "Mafia."  Once  upon  a 
time  —  and  still  for  some  Italian-Americans  —  the  word 
was  viewed  as  an  ethnic  slur,  a  way  of  implying  that  an 
entire  nation  was  engulfed  in  criminality. 

The  fight  against  words  like  "Mafia”  and  "Cosa  Nos¬ 
tra”  produced  some  positive  results;  the  stereotyping  of 
Italians  and  Italian-Americans  became. less  socially  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  outspoken  Italian  leaders  made  sure  that  the 
sin  was  appropriately  condemned. 

Yet  the  process  went  farther,  to  an  implication  that 
the  very  Idea  of  organized  crime  groupings  based  in 
Sicily  was  purely  an  invention  of  headline  writers,  pub¬ 
licity-minded  prosecutors  and  movie  makers. 

"In  Italy,  Sicilians  said  the  idea  of  a  Mafia  was 
.created'  by  northern  Italians,”  said  Pino  Arlacchi,  an 
Italian  sociologist  and  student  of  organized  crime.  "In 
the  United  States,  to  defend  themselves  against  preju¬ 
dice,  Italian-Americans  felt  they  were  under  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  minimize  an  important  part  of  their  history.” 

Last  week,  Italians  at  least  showed  no  qualms  about 
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Police  rounding  up  suspected  organized-crime  figures  near  Palermo,  Sicily, 
last  weekend.  _ 


the  word  "Mafia”  or  the  idea  behind  it.  From  Prime 
Minister  Bettuio  Craxi  on  down,  Italian  political  leaders 
'declared  that  the  Mafia  was  something  to  be  fought,  and 
if  possible,  destroyed.  Pope  John  Paul  II  joined  the  fray, 
appealing  to  Italians  to  break  the  Mafia  code  of  silence 
and  end  “the  tragic  chain  of  vendettas.” 

For  Professor  Arlacchi  and  others  here,  accepting 
the  idea  of  highly  organized  criminal  groupings  is  central 
to  holding  them  in  check.  Students  of  the  Mafia  here 
argue  that  one  must  reject  folkloric  stereotypes  of  fami¬ 
lies,  rules  and  rituals  —  stereotypes  fed,  to  some  degree, 


by  Mr.  Buscetta’s  testimony  —  and 
understand  the  organization  as  an 
illegal  business  that  responds,  like  all 
other  businesses,  to  market  forces 
and  “regulation.” 

Thus,  Professor  Arlacchi  says, 
drug  operators  tend  to  stay  several 
years  ahead  of  the  prosecutors. 
“They  make  the  bulk  of  their  profits 
in  the  first  two  or  three  yeafs,"  he 
said.  "Once  the  police  get  onto  an 
operation,  they  tend  to  move  else¬ 
where  and  start  over.”  \ 
Prosecutors  are  happy  that, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Buscetta  and  the  “pizza 
connection”  case,  they  now  know 
about  a  separate  Sicilian  Mafia  that 
has  been  operating  in  the  United 
States  alongside  the  old  organized 
crime  structures,  and  has  been  reA 
sponsible  for  a  large  share  of  the  drug  i 
traffic.  In  April  38  men  were  charged  ' 
with  smuggling  $1.63  billion  in  heroin 
through  pizza  parlors  over  five  years. 

But  breaking  one  Sicilian  connec¬ 
tion  does  not  guarantee  that  others 
will  not  sprout  up.There  is  also  a 
growing  drug  traffic  from  third  world 
countries  as  the  narcotics  business, 
again  aping  legal  enterprises,  decen¬ 
tralizes  itself. 

And  Professor  Arlacchi  and 
others  who  watch  the  Mafia  closely 
say  that  the  separate  Sicilian  connec¬ 
tion  has  been  observed  for  at  least  three  years.  “Prosecu¬ 
tors  have  to  look  at  single  trees,”  he  said,  “so  they  can't 
always  see  the  forest." 

For  Italians  especially,  there  is  another  question: 
What  are  the  Mafia’s  political  connections  here  and  what 
can  be  done  about  them? 

This  is  the  toughest  issue,  and  one  on  which  Mr.  Bus¬ 
cetta  threw  only  dfrn  light.  In  the  current  atmosphere, 
the  public  pressure  will  be  to  throw  open  all  the  doors. 
But  how  long  this  mood  lasts  and  what  will  be  done  about 
it  depends  on  people  more  important  than  Mr.  Buscetta. 


Both  Police  and  Miners’  Violence  Were  Condemned  by  Labdr  Party  Leader  Last  Week 


The  Coal  Strike:  a  Struggle  Against  ‘Mrs.  Thatcher’s  Britain’ 


By  R.W.  APPLE  Jr. 


LONDON  —  For  almost  seven  months,  Britons 
have  been  watching  on  television  a  spectacle  that 
has  horrified  most  of  them.  Several  times  each 
week,  the  nightly  newscasts  have  pictured  vio¬ 
lence  of  an  unusual  kind  —  coal  miners  hurling 
stones,  battling  the  police  and  blocking  trucks  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  give  their  strike  some  eco¬ 
nomic  impact. 

These  bitter  scenes  and  division  in  the  union — 
about  50,000  of  the  180,000  ihlhers  have  tidritinufett  ' 
to  work— have  played  into  Prime  Minister  Mar- : 
garet  Thatcher’s  hands. 

The  traditional  public  sympathy  for  the  men 
who  do  such  dirty,  dangerous  work  has  been  sub¬ 
merged  in  revulsion  at  violence  on  the  picket  line 
and  attempted  intimidation  of  those  who  have 
stayed  on  the  job.  The  lack  of  solidarity  within 
the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers  has  made  it 
all  but  impossible  for  their  combative  left-wing 
president,  Arthur  Scargill,  to  gain  the  kind  of 
support  he  needs  from  the  rest  of  the  British 
trade-union  movement. 

Last  week,  in  a  passionate  speech  to  the  annual 
Labor  Party  conference,  Mr.  Scargill  sought  and  . 
gained  support  for  a  resolution  condemning  po¬ 
lice  violence  without  mentioning  that  done  by 
some  of  his  own  men.  But  the  union  leader,  who 
was  served  with  a  writ  accusing  him  of  contempt 
of  court,  also  heard  Neil  Kinnock,  the  party  lead¬ 
er,  make  a  balanced  statement.  “I  abhor  vio¬ 
lence,  I  damn  violence,  all  violence,  without  fear 
or  favor,”  Mr.  Kinnock  said. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  remains  adamant.  On  a  recent 
visit  to  York,  she  told  a  news  conference  that 
Britain  would  turn  into  “a  museum  society”  un¬ 
less  old,  uneconomic  industries  were  permitted 
to  modernize.  She  will  not  be  moved,  the  Prime 


Minister  keeps  saying,  even  if  the  onset  of  cold 
weather  and  dwindling  coal  stocks  at  the  gener¬ 
ating  stations  force  her  to  order  power  cuts  in 
January  or  February. 

The  dispute  centers  on  modernization,  al¬ 
though  it  has  now  become,  to  some  degree,  a  test 
of  political  will  between  Mrs.  Thatcher  and  Mr. 
Scargill  rather  than  a  straight  industrial  strug¬ 
gle.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  man  she  se¬ 
lected  to  head  the  National  Coal  Board,  a  crusty 
72-year-old  Scot  named  Ian  MacGregor,  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  working^pareer  In  the-  United  ■  • 
■  'States-,  whtiT  Id  :dosepil|  that  "rtar  fcchausted- 

^birt  are'^ecOTfomical  to -- 

Mr.  Scargfll.who  has'watcbed'the  industry  — 
and  his  union — shrink  steadily  pver  the  last  two 
decades,  wants  to  close  only  those  mines  that 
contain  no  more  coal  or  are  unsafe.  Repeated  at¬ 
tempts  have  failed  to  bridge  the.  difference. 

Modernization  Is  Costly 

Many  left-wing  politicians  and  commentators 
agree  that  the  Coal  Board  has  made  a  generous 
offer. to  the  miners,  including  a  pledge  that  no  one 
currently  employed  will  lose  bis  job.  But  that  is 
not  what  the  strike  is  really  about.  Mr.  Scargill 
appears  to  be  trying  to  arrest  the  creation  of  what 
is  known  here  as  “Mrs.  Thatcher’s  Britain;”  a 
society  far  less  dependent  on  heavy  industry.  Tbe 
by-products  of  that  process  are  more  than  three 
million  unemployed,  and  many  millions  more  liv¬ 
ing  in  poverty  amid  urban  decay  and  industrial 
dereliction  across  wide  sections  of  the  Midlands 
and  northern  England,  while  in  the  south  most 
people’s  living  standards  have  risen  steadily. 

That  the  major  resistance  has  come  from  the 
miners  is  hardly  surprising,  for  they  have  long  ■ 
formed  tbe  vanguard  of  tbe  British  union  move¬ 
ment,  with  their  quasi-religious  banners  and 
hymns  and  martyrs.  Their  position  is  now  under 


threat  not  only  because  of  the  shrinkage  in  their 
numbers,  but  also  because  the  industry  restruc¬ 
turing  that  Mr.  MacGregor  proposes  would  scat¬ 
ter  the  men  and  their  families,  breaking  up  the 
minehead  villages  from  which  the  union  has  al¬ 
ways  drawn  its  strength. 

Some  prominent  Britons  have  in  the  last  few 
weeks  begun  to  talk  about  the  strike  In  something 
other  than  black-and-white  terms.  Two  bishops, 
both  of  them,  through  no  coincidence,  from  the 
north,  have  gained  the  broadest  attention  with 
1  their  barbed  comments.  Tbe  Rt.  Rev.  David  Jen- 
-kins^thepnew  Anglican  bisfiop^dfburham,  a  city 
loj^-dtopyha^the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  "outrageously  self-righteous,  deeply  in¬ 
human  and  damnably  dangerous.” 

The  Most.  Rev.  Derek  Warlock,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Liverpool,  described  the 
strike  as  "a  symptom  of  the  failure  of  our  society 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  post-industrial  age.” 
He  asked:  “What  is  to  happen  to  whole  communi¬ 
ties  when  the  industry  with  which  their  lives  have 
been  bound  up  and  upon  which  their  livelihood 
has  depended  is  judged  to  be  no  longer  profitable, 
practical  or  even  the  best  way  of  doing  things  or 
of  serving  the  wider  community?” 

There  are  signs  that  Mrs.  Thatcher  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  unemployment  as  a  political  and  so¬ 
cial  menace  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  inflation 
she  has  so  steadfastly  battled  against.  In  her  re¬ 
cent  cabinet  shuffle,  she  moved  one  of  her  closest 
advisers-,  David  Young,  into  the  House  of  Lords 
and  named  him  to  the  cabinet  as  a  minister  with¬ 
out  portfolio  with  special  responsibility  for  unem¬ 
ployment,  which  jumped  to  13.6  percent  last 
month.  And  in  an  important  speech  in  Washing¬ 
ton  two  weeks  ago,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq¬ 
uer.  Nigel  Lawson,  termed  joblessness  Britain’s 
“one  outstanding  worry”  and  hinted  at  several 
new  strategies  for  fighting  it. 


A  Confident  but  Still  Cautious  Mubarak  Celebrated  His  Third  Anniversary  in  Power  Last  Week 


Egypt  Gains  in  Fight  to  End  Its  Diplomatic  Quarantine 


By  JUDITH  MILLER 


CAIRO  —  Hosni  Mubarak  had  ample  cause  to  cele¬ 
brate  last  week  as  he  marked  his  third  anniversary  as 
President  of  Egypt.  After  Jordan's  decision  to  restore  the 
ties  it  severed  in  1979  after  President  Anwar  el-Sadat 
made  peace  with  Israel,  there  were  predictions  in  Cairo 
that  other  Arab  states  would  follow. 

Jordanian  officials  said  King  Hussein  had  done  so  be¬ 
cause  “the  Egypt  of  Hosni  Mubarak  is  no  longer  the 
Egypt  of  Anwar  Sadat.”  Amman’s  pronouncements  not¬ 
withstanding,  it  is  Jordan,  not  Egypt,  that  has  changed 
its  stance.  While  Cairo's  relations  with  Israel  have  been 
characterized  since  Israel's  invasion  of  Lebanon  as  a 
"cold  peace,”  or  at  times  a  "deep  freeze,”  the  Israeli  flag 
still  flies  in  Egypt.  If  other  states  do  follow  Jordan's  ex¬ 
ample,  Cairo  will  continue  to  insist  that  it  be  on  its  terms. 

The  normalization  process  has  been  gradual  but 
steady,  despite  efforts  led  by  Syria  to  keep  Egypt  out  in 
the  cold  until  it  abandons  its  peace  with  Israel.  Jordan 
initially  signaled  its  intention  to  restore  relations  when 
President  Mubarak  and  King  Hussein  met  in  March  1983 
at  a  summit  conference  of  nonaligned  nations  in  New 
Dehli  and  announced  that  they  had  virtually  identical 
views  on  the  Arab  predicament.  In  December,  the  two 
countries  signed  a  trade  protocol  that  eased  the  way  for 
economic  cooperation. 

A  similar  agreement  was  signed  late  last  year  with 
Iraq,  which  has  purchased  an  estimated  $1  billion  of 
weapons  from  Egypt  during  its  war  with  Iran.  Because  of 
Egypt’s  staunch  support,  Iraq  Is  Ukely  to  be  the  next 
Arab  state  to  restore  relations,  Arab  diplomats  say. 

In  December,  Yasir  Arafat,  the  beleaguered  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  became 
the  first  Arab  leader  to  return  to  Cairo  since  the  1979 
break.  Last  week,  reports  from  Kuwait  quoted  Mr.  Ara- 
lat  as  urging  all  Arab  states  to  restore  ties  with  Egypt  to 
"save  the  Palestinian  cause,”  The  phrase  indicated  his 
predicament.  The  P.L.O.  leader  has  been  battling  Syrian 
efforts  to  oust  him  as  head  of  the  P.L.O.  Unable  to  make 
amends  with  Syria,  Mr.  Arafat  appears  for  the  moment 


to  have  taken  Jordan’s  and  Egypt’s  cause  against  radical 
Arab  states  that  want  to  keep  Egypt  isolated. 

Mr.  Mubarak  has  had  other  victories.  Last  year, 
Egypt  won  a  seat- on  the  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
despite  Saudi  Arabia’s  promotion  of  another  candidate. 
In  January,  the  45-member  Islamic  Conference  Organi¬ 
zation  invited  Egypt  to  rejoin,  ending  a  suspension  im¬ 
posed  in  1979. 


.L  otu  uuici  icvcui  aucuipu  uy  m au  >. auiuua  <u  main¬ 
tain  Egypt’s  ostracization  also  failed.  In  New  York  last 
month,  Egypt  was  elected  to  head  the  so-called  Group  of 
77,  an  economic  alliance  that  includes  128  countries  in  Af¬ 
rica,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  At  a  meeting  of  10  foreign 
ministers  from  Mediterranean  countries  last  month  in 
Malta,  Egypt  quashed  a  Syrian  challenge  to  its  presence. 

Cairo,  bolstered  by  its  foreign  successes,  including 
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has  also  recently  taken  the  offensive  against  more  radi 
cal  Arab  states.  Confronted  by  circumstantial  evidenc 
that  Libya  planted  mines  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Sue 
and  that  It  planned  to  bomb  the  Aswan  High  Dam  an' 
block  the  Suez  Canal,  President  Mubarak  warned  Libya 
leader  Col.  Muammar  el  Qaddafi  that  he  was  “playin 
with  fire.” 

Egyptian  officials  said  that  Dc 
fense  Minister  Abdel  Halim  Ah 
Ghazala,  among  others,  has  been  ad 
vising  Mr.  Mubarak  to  stage  a.  re  tali 
atory  strike  against  Libya.  The  Presi 
dent,  cautious  as  ever,  has  resists 
although  he  was  believed  to  be  consid 
ering  barring  Libyan  shipping  froc 
the  canal.  Without  absolute  proof  a 
ether  the  mining  or  of  a  plot  to  altac 
the  dam  and  the- canal,  it  is  fear© 
that  Egyptian  action  against  a  felkn 
Moslem  state,  even  one  as  radical  a 
Libya,  would  retard  Egypt's  reintfi 
■*m  ■  k  \  1  gratioa  into  the  Arab  world  and  dam 
|:J  :  '  age  other  Egyptian  goals.  The  officia 

*  '  um  >  1 1  -  Libyan  press  agency  angrily  reject® 
the  charges  last  week,  accusing  Mr 
Mubarak  of  seeking  a  pretext  to  carr 
out  aggression. 

Egyptians  also  hope,  to  use  thei 
s^engihened  position  to  promote 
after  _the  American  elections,  talk 
ttKS-ArabJsrad 
conflict.  Jordan  has  denied  that  th 

75E251?!!?! 


Egyptian  President  Hosni  Mubarak  (left)  with  Jordanian  King  Hussein  at  meeting  in  New  Delhi  Iastye^^^lw/J",uU:imufc  Fraacotoa 


~  ‘II  *  Important  to  note  that  t 
nretArab  country  to  restore  ties  wi 
Egypt  was  also  the  only  other  An 

S^Si!P^i<icaUy  mention®!  tat 
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Britain  Sheds  Its  State  Companies  Th© 


Mrs.  Thatcher’s 
'privatization’  is 
going  forward — 
with  a  barrage 
of  criticism. 

By  BARNABY  J.  FEDER 


London 

FIRST  comes  the  stately  music. 
Next  a  serious  masculine  voice 
announces  that  Kleinwort  Ben¬ 
son  Ltd.,  one  of  the  leading  merchant 
banks  here,  is  issuing  a  commercial 
message  “on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.'’  Then  comes  the  pitch: 
send  for  the  prospectus  of  British 
Telecom,  the  state-owned  telephone 
monopoly  that  the  Government  is  tak¬ 
ing  to  market  next  month. 

Many  in  the  City,  as  London’s 
financial  district  is  known,  see  the  un¬ 
precedented  drum-beating  for  a  new 
issue  as  a  questionable  business  prac¬ 
tice,  but  it’s  not  hard  to  figure  out  why 
the  Government  believes  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  campaign  is  needed.  The  sale 
of  51  percent  of  the  shares  of  British 
Telecom  for  an  estimated  $4  billion  to 
$5  billion  will  be  by  far  the  biggest  eq¬ 
uity  offering  in  British  history.  To 
make  it  a  success,  the  Government 
needs  to  attract  both  private  and 
overseas  investors  in  addition  to  the 
British  pension  funds,  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  other  institutions  that  are 
the  major  stockholders  here. 

The  Government  also  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  political  motive  for  wanting  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  average  Britons 
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&JU$&»£q8zed  companies  also  are  to  be  sold,  wholly  dr  In  pert,  to  the  private  sector, 
fbay*a#i>aan  set:  The  Post  Office,  $33«IStenfn19fi©revem>ej  British  fleC.  $3,9 
►vem«:Bi®bm=L«riand,  $4.3  billion;  British  Shipbuilding,  Si .1  faliUon;  British  Steel, 
tile  Natic^atCqbfBoaPd,  $4.5  billion; 


to  participate.  The  Telecom  selloff  is 
'the  biggest  single  step  so  far  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher's  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  to  increase  the  role  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  economy  —  a  pro¬ 


gram,  known  as  “ privatization,”  that 
is  aimed  at  revitalizing  business,  cut¬ 
ting  costs  for  consumers  and  taxpay¬ 
ers,  and  making  more  people  feel 
they  have  a  direct  stake  in  Britain's 
economic  health.  British  Telecom's 


Prospects 

Inflation  Heating  Up? 

The  Producer  Price  Index,  which  has  served  as  a  se¬ 
curity  blanket  for  many  inflation  worriers  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  should  show  signs  of  fraying  next  Friday.  Some 

economists,  such  as  Jason 


Producer 

Price 

Index 

Percent  change 
from  previous  0  3 


’Estimate:  Kidder 
Peadbody  Inc 
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Benderly  of  Kidder,  Pea¬ 
body  &  Company,  say  the 
September  index  could 
rise  as  much  as  one-half  of 
1  percent,  compared  with 
an  increase  of  three-tenths 
of  1  percent  for  August, 
and  no  change  at  all  for 
the  previous  three 
months. 

“You  can  blame  the  rise 
mostly  on  the  surge  in  ofl 


M.  Stuart,  managing  director  of  the  international  corpo¬ 
rate  bond  department  at  Salomon  Brothers. 

A  Dubious  Indicator 

Few  important  economic  statistics  are  as  unreliable 
as  Washington's  monthly  national  retail  sales  figures. 
That  is  because  the  early  figures  are  usually  revised 
radically  the  next  month. 

For  example,  in  July,  the  initial  figure  showed  a  drop 
of  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  in  retail  sales;  a  month  later 
the  figure  was  amended  to  reflect  a  drop  of  2  percent. 

“Nobody  knows  what  the  September  figure  will  be  or 
whether  the  August  figure  of  minus  eight-tenths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  will  be  revised,"  said  Joseph  H.  Ellis,  retailing  spe¬ 
cialist  at  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company.  “At  best,  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  of  dubious  and  short-term  value.  We  prefer  to 
look  at  inventory  numbers,  and  why  people  are  shopping 
pmotshappiDg.’.' 


»  —  UULJtAV/Upfl  Ijq,  ,  ,  .  ,  ■  —  -  - - i —  •  (  t  - j  . . - •  - 

•  -  Ellis.found.thaton  July  30  the  Boning 

gasr;  the  mtotif^t&e  ihventories.qJUO  major  retail  chains  he  monitors  were ,1,  .  m°mentum...  both  in  Britain  and 

Sk  -  -  September  figures  actu-  un  a  huee  1'9.5  nercent  from  the  1983  level.  This  Ipdtn  abroad. 


ally  measure,”  he  said.  • 

M  J  J  1984  "By  comparison,  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Price  Index  for 

September,  which  is  due  out  on  the  24th,  will  be  reflect¬ 
ing  current  prices.” 

Mr.  Benderly  also  noted  that  the  P.P.I.  only  covers 
prices  at  the  wholesale  level,  including  imported  goods, 
which  are  relatively  cheaper  because  of  the  dollar’s  con¬ 
tinuing  strength.  That  ameliorating  effect  keeps  the  lid 
on  the  P.P.I.  But  the  C.P.I.  weighs  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services  at  the  retail  level.  Those  services — such  vola¬ 
tile  items  as  medical  costs,  housing  costs  and  repair 
bills — are  increasing.  Thus  it  is  likely  that  inflation,  as 
measured  by  the  C.P.I.,  will  be  rising  at  an  even  faster 
rate  than  the  P.P.I.  indicates. 

US  Bonds  in  Demand 

While  the  strength  of  the  dollar  has  been  a  nightmare 
for  companies  trying  to  export  goods,  it  has  been  a  boon 
for  corporate  borrowers  tapping  the  foreign  credit  mar¬ 
kets.  The  eagerness  of  overseas  investors  to  buy  dollar- 
denominated  American  bonds  has  enabled  many  corpo¬ 
rations  to  replace  bothersome  short-term  financing  with 
long-term,  fixed-rate  debt 

This  is  why  a  record  $14.4  billion,  or  one-third  of  all  • 
American  corporate  bonds,  were  issued  overseas  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1984,  compared  with  $7.3  billion,  or 
10  percent,  for  all  of  1983.  The  previous  record  was  in 
1982,  when  domestic  corporations  issued  $15.1  billion  of 
bonds  overseas,  or  21.1  percent  of  all  American  bond 
issues,  according  to  Salomon  Brothers  Inc. 

“In  fact,  more  U.S.  corporate  bonds  were  issued 
abroad  in  September  than  domestically,"  said  Ronald 


up  a  huge  19.5  percent  from  the  1983  level.  This  led  to 
heavy  sales  promotions  in  August.  Why,  then,  were 
sales  poor  in  August?  The  Olympics,  he  replied.  “If  only 
5  percent  of  potential  shoppers  watch  TV,  it  can  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  retail  sales.  ” 

Looking  ahead,  Mr.  Ellis  expects  the  inventory  num¬ 
ber  to  shrink  to  15  percent  by  the  end  of  this  month,  and 
the  rate  of  growth  in  sales  to  slow  over  the  next  nine 
months.  Why?  "Credit  loads*and  other  factors  normal  at 
this  stage  of  an  economic  expansion  should  slow  the 
growth  of  sales  during  this  period,”  he  replied. 

Toy  Boom  Expected 

Because  more  adults  are  entertaining  at  home  with 
games,  1984  promised  to  be  a  boom  year  for  many  toy 
makers  well  before  they  prepared  for  Christmas.  Alfred 
C.  Weber,  financial  director  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of 
America  Inc.,  a  trade  group,  said:  “Worldwide  retail 
sales  of  just  one  adult  game.  Trivial  Pursuit,  have 
passed  $700  million  thus  far  this  year.  Sales  of  related 
question-and-answer  games,  as  well  as  such  theme 
games  as  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark,  are  also  adding  up.” 

’  Sales  of  Cabbage  Patch  dolls,  particularly  those  that 
come  with  babies,  are  still  strong,  Mr.  Weber  notpd.  So 
are  the  new  “Gobots,”  toys  that  children  can  break 
down  and  reassemble  in  various  forms. 

The  toy  makers  expect  wholesale  sales  of  all  toys  this 
.year  to  rise  12  to  15  percent  from  last  year’s  $7.5  billion. 
That  was  off  1  percent  from  the  1982  level,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  collapse  in  computer  games,  a  sector  still 
moribund. 

H.  J.  Maidenberg 


Economy 


sale  is  expected  to  raise  almost  as 
much  as  the  $4.93  billion  raised  by  the 
all  of  the  sales  of  state-owned  busi¬ 
nesses  since  Mrs.  Thatcher  took  of¬ 
fice  in  1979.  The  sale  of  the  company, 
with  its  18  million  customers,  240,000 
employees,  and  its  near- monopoly  on 
telephone  services,  is  thus  widely 
viewed  as  the  program's  most  impor¬ 
tant  test  yet. 

“The  true  test  of  public  thinking  on 
privatization  will  come  with  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  not  of  the  British  Tele¬ 
com  offering,”  said  Paul  Nieid.  the 
economist  with  the  stockbroking  firm 
of  Phillips  &  Drew. 

So  far,  privatization  is  getting 
mixed  grades.  Critics  complain  that 
the  Government  and  Its  financial  ad¬ 
visers  have  frequently  misread  the 
market,  overpricing  some  issues  and 
underpricing  others.  They  note  that, 
with  most  of  the  shares  gathered  in 
institutional  hands,  privatization  has 
been  largely  unsuccessful  at  turning 
Britons  into  capitalists.  The  pro¬ 
gram's  defenders  counter  that  many 
of  the  newly  privatized  companies 
have  already  become  more  profitable 
and  that,  whatever  its  short-term 


abroad.'"  '  • 

Apparently  unruffled  by  such  criti¬ 
cism,  Mrs.  Thatcher  shows  no  sign  of 
changing  course.  So  far,  she  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  private  sector  such  com¬ 
panies  as  Ferranti  P.L.C.  (defense 
systems,  industrial  electronics), 
Inmos  P.L.C.  (semiconductors), 
Cable  &  Wireless  P.L.C.  (telecom¬ 
munications  equipment  maker  and 
systems  operator),  British  Aerospace 
P.L.C.  (aircraft,  satellites,  and  mis¬ 
siles),  and,  most  recently,  luxury  car 
maker  Jaguar  P.L.C.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  also  sold  pons,  hotels, 
ferries,  trucking,  oil  exploration  and 
production,  and  shipbuilding  opera¬ 
tions.  And  beyond  the  sale  of  state 
businesses,  privatization  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  sale  of  more  than  750,000 
units  of  public  housing  to  tenants,  and 
the  contracting  out  to  private  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  host  of  services,  such  as 
garbage  collection,  that  it  has  rou¬ 
tinely  provided. 

British  Airways,  aircraft-maker 
Short  Brothers,  aircraft  engine- 
maker  Rolls-Royce  Lt$,  more  ship¬ 
yards,  airports,  bus  services,  parts  of 
B.L,  formerly  known  as  British  Ley- 
land,  and  British  Steel,  and  arma¬ 
ments  factories  are  all  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  sale  before  the  next  elec¬ 
tion,  which  must  take  place  by  June 


19SS.  Should  the  Government  win  a 
third  term,  most  of  British  Gas,  the 
public  electric  power  generating  sys¬ 
tem.  and  parts  of  the  coal  industry 
are  considered  likely  targets  for 
privatization.  “No  state  monopoly  is 
sacrosanct,”  warned  John  Moore,  the 
Treasury  Financial  Secretary  over¬ 
seeing  the  program,  following  the 
Thatcher  Government's  re-election 
last  year. 

Economists  and  stock  market  ana¬ 
lysts  in  the  City  of  London  estimate 
that,  including  Telecom,  the  asset 
sales  could  raise  almost  $10  billion 
over  the  next  four  years.  The  total 
sum  is  small  in  comparison  with  Brit¬ 
ain’s  annual  budget,  but  large  enough 
to  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  na¬ 
tion's  borrowing  needs.  The  SI. 5  bil¬ 
lion  in  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
shares  in  state  enterprises  during  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  last  March  31 
allowed  Britain  to  cm  its  borrowing 
by  9  j  percent,  to  SI 4.26  billion.  Reve¬ 
nue  projected  from  further  sales  is 
built  into  the  Treasury's  effort  to 
make  room  for  long-promised  tax 
cuts,  one  integral  part  of  the  Thatcher 
platform  that  the  Government  has 
failed  so  far  to  deliver. 

In  selling  off  so  many  nationalized 
companies,  Mrs.  Thatcher  is  undoing 
the  handiwork  of  the  past  40  years. 
While  some  enterprises,  such  as  the 
telephone  system,  were  taken  over 
early  in  this  century,  most  of  Brit¬ 
ain's  nationalization  occurred  under 
the  postwar  Labor  Government  of 


‘This  is  the  first 
government  since 
1906  that  really 
believes  in  the 
marketplace.  ’ 

— Prof.  Michael  Beesley 


Clement  Attlee.  Others,  such  as  Brit¬ 
ish  Aerospace,  which  was  fashioned 
out  of  businesses  taken  from  several 
companies,  are  less  than  10  years  old. 
the  steel  industry  was  nationalized  in 
1949,  denationalized  during  the  1950's, 
and  renationalized  in  1967.^By  1979, 
state-owned  enterprises  accounted 
for  more  than  10  percent  of  output. 

Not  all  of  the  nationalization 
stemmed  from  the  Socialist  ideology 
of  Labor  Governments.  Conserva¬ 
tives  have  at  times  chosen  to  protect 
ailing  enterprises  by  taking  them 
over.  Only  last  week,  the  Bank  of 
England  —  itself  nationalized  in  1946 
—  took  over  the  financially  troubled 
banking  and  bullion  trading  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Johnson  Matthey  P.L.C.  to  pre¬ 
vent  disruption  of  the  London  gold 
market.  But  no  one  doubts  that  the 
Bank  of  England  will  be  encouraged 
to  sell  the  parts  of  its  new  business 
that  are  healthy,  and  wind  up  the  rest 
as  soon  as  passible. 

“This  is  the  first  Government  since 
1906  that  really  believes  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,"  said  Michael  Beesley,  a 
professor  of  economics  at  the  London 
Business  School. 

The  performance  of  the  newly 
privatized  companies  has  given  the 
Government  confidence  to  pursue  its 
course.  British  Aerospace  is  faring 
well  in  the  tough  civil  aviation  mar¬ 
ket  and  last  month  announced  a  54 
percent  increase  in  pretax  profits,  to 
almost  $70  million,  for  the  first  half  of 
1984,  despite  a  slim  3.5  percent  rise  in 
sales,  to  $1.34  billion.  Cable  &  Wire¬ 
less,  its  profits  spurting,  says  that  it 
has  seized  investment  opportunities 


that,  during  its  days  as  a  nationalized 
company,  would  have  been  lost  in 
months  of  Treasury  Department  re¬ 
view. 

The  National  Freight  Company,  the 
trucker  sold  to  employees  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  management  buyout  in  19S1,  has 
become  profitable  and  is  expanding 
for  the  first  Ume.  And  at  two  ship¬ 
yards,  Tvne  and  Scott  Lithgow,  pri¬ 
vate  owners  have  negotiated  cost-cut¬ 
ting  union  contracts  and  thus  elimi¬ 
nated  the  immediate  threat  of  clo¬ 
sure.  Even  the  prospect  of  privatiza¬ 
tion  next  spring  has  turned  British 
Airways,  once  one  of  the  world's 
least-  efficient  airlines,  into  one  of  the 
most  profitable.  Treasury  officials 
assert. 

But  Mrs.  Thatcher's  political  oppo¬ 
nents  and  some  independent  econo¬ 
mists  say  that  these  companies'  gains 
come  from  a  variety  of  other  factors, 
including  the  general  economic  re¬ 
covery.  They  say  that  companies  with 
sophisticated  products,  like  Brush 
Aerospace,  are  benefiting  from  in¬ 
vestments  made  when  they  were 
under  state  control.  They  argue  that 
the  savings  achieved  from  rationaliz¬ 
ing  the  labor  force  in  the  name  of  effi¬ 
ciency  have  lengthened  the  dole 
queue  that  the  rest  of  society  must 
support.  Finally,  they  say,  what  the 
British  Airways  turnaround  demon¬ 
strates  is  that  the  Government,  if  it 
wants  to,  is  perfectly  capable  of  run¬ 
ning  a  business  efficiently. 

As  the  sales  have  continued,  some 
critics  have  become  mnre  concerned 
1  with  the  mechanics  of  privatization 
than  with  the  underlying  rationale.  In 
some  cases,  the  Government's  City- 
advisers  pegged  the  price  too  low, 
embarrassing  Mrs.  Thatcher  with 
gains  for  speculators  as  trading 
began  and  prices  soared.  In  others, 
notably  Briioil,  a  combination  of  tight 
pricing  and  adverse  market  trends 
between  the  day  the  prospectus  was 
issued  and  the  actual  sale  got  the 
Government  a  good  price  but  stuck 
underwriters  with  an  estimated 
three-quarters  of  the  stock. 

More  fundamentally,  critics  charge 
that  the  Government's  pursuit  of 
revenue  from  the  sales  is  at  odds  with 
its  much-proclaimed  devotion  to 
competition.  That  charge  has  been 
given  new  urgency  by  the  impending 
sale  of  British  Telecom  and  the 
planned  sale  of  British  Airways, 
which  currently  controls  over  80  petr- 
~  cent  of  scheduled. British  air  traffic^. 
If  the  Government  were  to  undercut 
the  monopoly  powers  of  those  compa¬ 
nies  to  encourage  competition,  *  has 
been  urged,  they  would  lose  much  of 
their  allure  for  investors.  Not  only 
would  the  Treasury  get  a  lower  price, 
it  might  also  have  trouble  convincing 
average  Britons  and  foreign  investors 
to  buy  shares  at  all. 

To  create  some  competition  for 
British  Telecom,  the  Government  did 
license  Mercury  Communications 
Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  Cable  &  Wire¬ 
less,  10  provide  basic  telephone  sere- 
ices.  Although  Cable  &  Wireless  is  in 
a  strong  position  to  fund  investment, 
even  the  staunchest  supporters  of 
privatization  concede  that  it  will  not 
be  for  years,  if  ever,  that  Mercury  be¬ 
comes  a  significant  competitor.  The 
Government  has  accordingly  set  up  a 
new  regulatory  office  and  announced 
numerous  restrictions  in  Telecom's 
license.  Still,  Telecom  has  been  left 
with  most  of  its  vast  market  clout  in¬ 
tact,  and  there  are  widespread  doubts 
that  the  new  Office  of  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  will  be  strong  enough  to  con¬ 
trol  it. 

Critics  say  that  Telecom  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Airways  are  just  two  of  many  ex¬ 
amples  that  prove  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  main  purpose  in  privatization 
is  raising  revenue. 
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More  Trouble  in  Chicago.  First  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  nation's  No.  8  bank,  said  it 
would  report  a  loss  of  as  much  as  $74 
million  in  the  third  quarter  because  of 
bad  loans  to  the  domestic  energy  and 
agribusiness  industries  and  overseas 
shipping  and  construction  companies. 
However,  the  bank  and  Federal  regu¬ 
lators,  as  well  as  analysts,  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  First  Chicago’s  trou¬ 
bles  were  not  as  grave  as  those  of 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust,  whose  near-collapse 
shocked  the  industry  earlier  this 
year.  And  First  Chicago's  chairman, 
Barry  F.  Sullivan,  predicted  that  the 
Kan  if  would  be  profitable  again  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

First  Chicago's  problems  are  being 
attributed  in  part  to  tighter  oversight 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
which  is  forcing  the  hank  to  take  a 
higher  loan  loss  provision  on  the  ques¬ 
tionable  loans.  The  banks  are  also 
scrutinizing  more  closely  the  loans 
they  put  on  their  books,  in  the  wake  of 
Continental's  crisis.  Some  in  the 
banking  community  believe  that 
First  Chicago’s  actions  could  lead  to 
write-downs  at  other  money-center 
banks. 

Falling  Again.  The  nation’s  overall 
unemployment  rate  fell  one  percent¬ 
age  point,  to  7.3  percent  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  resuming  a  decline  that  had  been 
stalled  or  slightly  reversed  in  the  past 
few  months.  The  fall,  to  the  lowest 


rate  since  June,  seemed  to  support 
economists’  views  that  an  increase  in 
July  was  an  aberration.  Analysts  said 
they  expected  the  rate  to  bold  steady 
in  the  coining  months  as  economic 
growth  continues  to  slacken. 

Slow,  But  Still  Moving.  Factory  or¬ 
ders  fell  0.7  percent  in  August,  with 
the  declines  spread  nearly  across  the 

board _ Purchasing  managers  were 

less  optimistic  in  their  latest  survey, 
noting  that  employment  expansion 
has  stopped  . . .  New-home  sales  fell 
8.1  percent  in  August  to  the  lowest 
rate  this  year,  25  percent  below 
December’s  peak  . . .  But  construc¬ 
tion  spending  rose  0.2  percent  in  Au¬ 
gust. 

The  stock  market  reversed  four 
sessions  of  losses  on  Thursday,  but 
fell  back  again  on  Friday.  The  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average,  on  a  down¬ 
trend  for  the  past  month,  ended  the 
week  at  1,182.53,  down  24.18.  Short¬ 
term  rates  fell  moderately  amid  gen¬ 
eral  investor  optimism;  bond  prices 
improved  markedly  Friday  amid 
speculation  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
policy-making  committee  had  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  on  the  sidelines.  The 
basic  money  supply  fell  $2.4  billion  in 
the  latest  week. 

Gold  Fever.  The  Bank  of  England, 
seeking  to  head  off  trouble  in  the  im¬ 
portant  London  Gold  Market,  took 
over  the  banking  unit  of  Johnson  Mat¬ 


they,  one  of  the  world’s  leading  gold 
traders.  The  bank  feared  that  de¬ 
faults  on  the  problem  loans  at  the  unit 
loans  could  affect  the  parent’s  gold- 
trading  operations. 

Departures  at  Phibro-Saloman. 
David  Tendler,  the  co-chairman  of 
the  huge  commodity  trading  and  in¬ 
vestment  banking  house,  resigned, 
leaving  control  in  the  hands  of  John 
H.  Gutfreund.  The  move  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  since  Mr.  Tendler  stepped 
down  two  months  ago  as  co-chief  ex¬ 
ecutive.  His  resignation  was  viewed 
as  a  victory  of  the  investment  bank¬ 
ing  arm  over  the  commodity  trading 
arm,  especially  since  the  company 
also  announced  about  250  layoffs  from 
the  commodity  operation. 

A  Steelmaker  Diversifies.  National 
Intergroup,  parent  of  National  Steel, 
announced  plans  to  merge  with  Ber¬ 
gen  Brunswig,  a  big  drug  and  elec¬ 
tronics  distributor.  The  $550  million 
stock  deal  caused  some  puzzlement, 
since  the  price  is  considered  below 
both  the  market  and  book  values  of 
the  steelmaker.  But  some  analysts 
noted  that  National,  vfith  its  cyclical 
and  old-line  businesses,  has  a  lot  of 
cash  from  its  sale  of  half  of  the  steel 
operation  to  Nippon  Kokan,  while 
Bergen  needs  the  cash  to  continue  its 
rapid  growth. 

Disney-Manfa.  Michael  D.  Eisner, 
the  new  chairman  and  chief  executive 


of  Walt  Disney,  picked  Jeffrey  Kat- 
zenberg,  president  of  movie  produc¬ 
tions  at  rival  Paramount,  to  head  Dis¬ 
ney’s  troubled  motion  pictures  and 
television  operations.  The  wealthy 
Bass  family  of  Texas  nearly  doubled 
their  stake  in  Disney  to  16  percent, 
then  bought  the  7.7  percent  stake  held 
by  the  investor  Irwin  L.  Jacobs.  The 
share  purchases,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$306  million,  gave  the  Basses  25  per¬ 
cent  of  Disney,  effectively  purging 
the  board  of  dissidents  and  removing 
the  company  from  the  takeover  tar¬ 
gets  list. 

Miscellanea.  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  charged  four 
former  Texas  Instruments  employ¬ 
ees  with  insider  trading. . .  Gillette  is 
selling  its  Cricket  disposable  lighter 
line  to  Swedish  Match ...  A  troubled 
GTE  sold  half-a-million  low-cost 
phones  to  a  liquidator,  indicating  it 
will  concentrate  on  higher-priced 
equipment  . . .  Hie  Government  ap¬ 
proved,  with  conditions,  the  purchase 
of  Arco’s  aluminum  assets  by  Alcan 
Aluminium  . . .  ARA  Services '  ap¬ 
proved  a  sweetened  $880  million 
leveraged  buyout  offer  . . .  Gulf  and 
Western  agreed  to  sell  its  sugar 
operations  to  a  group  of  investors  led 
by  Alfonso  Fanjul  and  his  brother,  J. 
Pepe  -  Fanjul,  Florida  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Merrill  Perlman 
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AT4T  n _ 
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18% 

-  1% 

Disney . 

8,150,500 

55 

-  3% 

C lev  El _ 
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18 
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20% 

... 
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35% 

-  % 
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-  % 
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-  3 
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27% 

-  2 
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3.716J&00 
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FstChic -  3,539,100  20%  -5% 

Pc  Tel  — .  3,510,400  63%  -  % 

Exxon -  3,476,900  44%  +  % 

MARKET  DIARY  Last 
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KeyPh ..... 
BergBr  .... 
WangB ..... 


Sales 

Last 

NetChnQ 

1,770,200 

9% 

-  2 

1,479,400 

11% 

-  2% 

1,395,400 

23% 

+  % 

1,141,700 

25%’ 

-  % 
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16% 

-  5% 
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-1/16. 

472,200 

11% 

-  1 
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10% 

laa 

432,300 

5% 

•  mm 
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4% 
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MARKET  DIARY  Last  7Z. 

Week  Week 
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Total  Issues  .............697  894 

New  Highs  . 28  4Q 

NewLows . ....43  35 
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(4  P.M.  New  York  Close)  Wfiek  To  Date 
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Rabbits  and  Reality  in  Louisville 


The  first  panel  of  a  recent  political  cartoon 
shows  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  at  which  President 
Reagan  is  asleep.  The  second  panel  shows  a  Cabinet 
meeting  with  Walter  Mondale  at  which  the  Cabinet 
is  asleep.  That  might  be  considered  a  gross  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  Presidential  campaign  so  far,  but  only 
until  tonight.  No  one  will  be  asleep  when  the  next 
stage  of  the  campaign  begins  in  Louisville  with  the 
first  televised  Presidential  debate. 


Does  your  side  have  any  rabbits,  a  Mondale  ad¬ 
viser  was  asked  not  long  ago,  to  pull  out  of  the  hat? 
The  debates,  he  said:  They  offer  the  best  hope  of 
breaking  out  of  the  flat  trajectory  discernible  in  Mr. 
Mondale’s  own  demeanor.  “X  would  rather  lose  a 
race  about  decency,”  the  Democratic  nominee  said 
last  week,  “than  win  one  about  self-interest.” 

With  his  campaign  facing  double-digit  disaster 
at  the  moment  in  the  public  opinion  polls,  bis  well- 
wishers  hark  back  for  encouragement  to  Harry 
Truman’s  upset  win  in  1948. 

President  Reagan,  meanwhile,  continues  his 
audacious  raids  on  the  opposition's  Hall  of  Fame. 
He  now  proposes  to  kidnap  even  Truman,  the  Demo¬ 
crat  whom  Republicans  once  most  loved  to  boo,  by 
scheduling  a  whistle-stop  tour  through  Ohio  along 
the  same  route  and  in  the  same  railway  car  that 
Truman  used  in  1948. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  the  campaign, 
Mr.  Reagan  seems  so  comfortably  ahead  that  every 
volunteer  TV  consultant  in  the  land  is  advising  Mr. 
Mondale  how  to  behave  tonight:  Txy  to  rattle  the 
President  and  make  him  mad  ...  No,  treat  the 


Going  With  the  Wind  in  Nicaragua 


Nicaragua's  Sandinistas  risk  blowing  away  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  their  popularity  and  to  con¬ 
found  their  most  bitter  critics.  All  along  President 
Reagan  has  insisted  that  they  would  never  permit 
TeasbnablyKe : etectioeror  genBjB&s^ufcffisuttr  If 


'Nov.  4,-they  will  conffcem^Mr.  Reagdtr^theS&r  .w 
That  is  the  big  print  in  the  agitated  arguments 
about  whether  to  postpone  the  Nicaraguan  vote  until 
January  so  that  the  leading  opposition  contender, 
Arturo  Cruz,  can  fully  participate.  With  delay,  the 
Sandinistas  could  also  test  Mr.  Cruz's  assurances 
that  “contra”  rebels  will  halt  their  attacks  by  Oct. 
25.  If  that  promise  proved  empty,  the  onus  for 
wrecking  the  election  would  fall  on  the  insurgents 
and  their  American  patrons. 


The  Sandinistas  should  see  only  benefits  from 
accepting  a  deal  with  Mr.  Cruz  as  brokered  by  Euro¬ 
pean  socialists  and  Latin  American  democracies. 
They  reckon  4iis  support  at  10  percent  in  a  nine- 
party  contest.  Then  why  not  meet  his  terms  for  a 
‘campaign  that  would  enhance  their  standing  with¬ 
out  threatening  their  power? 

Because,  they  say,  the  registration  deadline  has 
passed  and  cannot  be  reopened,  an  objection 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  stakes  involved.  A  second  ar¬ 
gument  is  that  while  Mr.  Cruz  may  be  bargaining  in 
good  faith,  he  cannot  count  on  the  support  of  his  own 
coalition.  If  that’s  the  game,  why  not  expose  it  by 
giving  Mr.  Cruz  what  he  wants? 

Face,  not  sense,  seems  a  better  explanation  for 


The  Worm  and  the  Apple 


a  foolish  refusal  to  grasp  a  precious  opening.  Hard¬ 
liners  among  the  Sandinistas  scorn  postponement  of 
the  vote  as  capitulation  to  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion.  Thus  may  their  own  intolerant  ideology  propel 
-"them  on'the  course;  that  ahostite;  Washington 

•  r^ifv """ 

■, '  •  ii-.  i  ''it*  ‘I-  •  j?  ■' 

It  would  not  impress  many  Americans  if  Nica¬ 
ragua  carries  out  its  announced  election  and  dares 
to  call  it  “pluralist.”  A  tolerated  opposition  is  being 
allowed  a  modicum  of  scope,  just  as  in  the  old  days 
of  the  Somoza  dictatorship.  But  as  with  Somoza, 
who  also  controlled  the  army  and  most  of  the  media, 
the  vote  would  be  meaningless,  only  confirming  the 
Government's  iron  grip  on  power. 

Going  forward  would  also  undercut  Nicara¬ 
gua’s  shrewd  endorsement  of  the  21-point  regional 
peace  treaty  proposed  by  the  Contadora  four:  Mexi¬ 
co,  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Panama.  Caught  off 
guard,  the  State  Department  has  finally  agreed 
that,  yes,  the  treaty  is  a  worthy  document  except  for 
details  on  timing  and  verification  of  its  disarma¬ 
ment  provisions.  But  Contadora  also  calls  for  free 
elections  in  Central  America,  and  Nicaragua  wants 
its  vote  to  qualify. 

If  Nicaragua's  nine  ruling  commandants  live  in 
the  real  world  and  are  serious  about  Contadora,  let 
them  deal  seriously  with  Mr.  Cruz.  Not  since  the 
Sandinistas  swept  to  power  in  1979  has  there  been  a 
more  promising  opening  for  a  regional  settlement. 
But  it's  going  with  the  wind,  and  within  days  could 
be  gone. 


The  Right  Track 


Puddle  Jumpers 


The  track  around  the  Central  Park 
reservoir  may  be  the  most  popular 
running  facility  in  the  world.  By  one 
informed  estimate,  10,000  people  run 
around  it  every  day,  and  they  come  in 
all  shapes  and  styles.  a 
Some  circle  the  1.55- 
mile  cinder  track 
alone,  others  in  twos, 
threes,  even  sixes. 

Some  are  turned  out 
in  chic  Gore-Tex  run-  w  “ 
wing  suits,  others  in  reverse  chic,  like 
faded  Oxford  University  sweatshirts. 
Some  talk;  others,  who  haven’t  built 
up  their  wind,  listen.  Some  merely 
jog;  a  friend  in  his  40!s  says  he's  often 
passed  by  a  woman  who  must  be  in 
her  60's.  Others  really  run,  at  paces  of 
seven  or  six  minutes  a  mile. 

But  not  on  mornings  after  it  has 
rained.  On  such  days,  everyone, 
whether  jogger  or  runner,  has  to 
practice  a  different,  dirty  and  even 
dangerous  sport:  puddle-jumping. 

The  reservoir  track  drains  so 
poorly  that  in  places,  water  collects  in 
vast  sheets.  Even  two  and  three  days 
later,  the  track  is  dotted  with  puddles 
that  produce  congestion,  collisions 
and  occasional  injuries. 

What  makes  all  this  especially  de¬ 
plorable  is  that  only  four  years  ago 
the  Uris  Brothers  Foundation  gave 
$246,000  to  rebuild  the  track,  to  which 
the  city  added  another  $70,000.  An 
elaborate  drainage  system  was  in¬ 
stalled,  topped  with  cinders,  all 
neatly  edged  with  a  wooden  curb. 

Why  has  the  track  degenerated  so 
soon?  The  responsible  agency,  the 


City  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  says  that  the  cinders,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  porous,  have  instead 
compacted  and  become  impervious 
to  drainage. 

The  agency  spent  $15,000  last  year 
to  resurface  some  of  the  track  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  do  the  same  again  next 
month,  by  which  time  nearly  half  the 
track  will  be  repaired. 

Progress,  to  be  sure,  but  at  that 
rate,  it  will  take  four  years,  a  great 
deal  of  exasperation  and  some  num¬ 
ber  of  injuries  before  the  whole  track 
is  in  shape.  That's  too  long  a  run¬ 
around  to  make  it  fit  to  run  around. 
To  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  a  worm. 


Snow  White 

Regular  riders  of  New  York's 
Broadway  1RT  subway  take  some 
things  for  granted.  They  know  they’re 
apt  to  be  ankle-deep  in  trash.  That 
smoke  and  fixe  axe  a  constant  worry. 
That  the  map  on  the  wall  will  be  ob¬ 
scured  by  graffiti.  They  also  know 
better  than  to  expect  anything  better. 
But  better  exists,  In  the  form  of  a  10- 
car  train  called  Snow  White. 

Snow  White  Is  the  chef  d’oenvre  of 
the  cleaning  crews  at  the242d  Street 
subway  yard.  Determined  to  show 
New  York  what  a  lot  of  elbow  grease 
can  do,  they've  turned  a  dirty  train 
into  a  monument  to  soap,  brooms, 
paint  and  polish.  Snow  White’s  been 
running  for  six  weeks  now,  and  is  still 
dean.  The  passengers,  one  worker 
says,  “have  more  respect  for  it.” 

If  the  rest  of  the  cars  got  compara¬ 


ble  attention,  they’d  probably  get 
more  respect,  too.  Now,  Robert 
Kiiey,  the  M.T.A.’s  chairman,  prom¬ 
ises  that  they  will.  He  proposes  hiring 
300  new  car  cleaners,  enough  to  keep 
about  a  third  of  the  subway  system’s 
cars  graffiti-free.  He  also  promises  a 
start  on  deaner  stations. 

Subway  riders  have  learned  that 
M.T.A.  promises  are  almost  as 
prevalent  as  graffiti.  And  even  dean 
cars  can  get  trapped  in  fixes.  Keeping 
only  a  third  of  the  cars  dean,  further¬ 
more.  is  not  exactly  a  heroic  goal.  But 
it  is,  at  last,  a  specific  goal,  and  the 
new  management  team  deserves  a 
chance  to  show  it  can  meet  it. 


Vandalism  Reversed 

School  buildings  have  always 
tempted  vandals.  During  the  1970's, 
intruders  broke  through  inadequate 
security  and  antiquated  alarms  to 
break  glass,  steal  food  and  equipment 
and  set  fires  in  scores  of  New  York 
City  schools. 

In  the  peak  year,  1979,  the  Board  of 
Education  suffered  $8  million  In  such 
losses.  Now,  five  years  later,  there's, 
good  news.  The  small  security  unit 
formed  that  year  is  making  a  differ¬ 
ence.  Outdated  alarms  have  been  re¬ 
placed.  Sensing  devices,  like  mag¬ 
netic  door  contacts  and  motion  detec* 
tors,  have  resulted  in  a  steady  de¬ 
crease  in  school  property  losses. 

The  total  last  year  was  still  $4.4  mil¬ 
lion.  But  the  progress  made  so  far  Is 
worth  an  apple  for  the  school  security 
officers.  Respect  for  education  begins 
with  respect  for  school  property. 


Language:  The  Importance  of  Our  Big  Words 


Presidency  with  respect ...  No,  seem  respectful  but 
patronize  Mr.  Reagan  as  confused,  out  of  touch, 
poorly  informed. 

Whichever  course  Mr.  Mondale  follows,  if  any, 
and  whether  or  not  he  can  produce  a  rabbit  tonight, 
the  debates  offer  something  of  value  to  almost 
everyone.  True,  they  are  not  formal  debates  in  the 
crossed-sword  sense;  the  candidates  will  be  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  moderator  and  interrogators.  But  neither 
are  these  debates  merely  simultaneous  press  con¬ 
ferences  with  a  little  back  talk. 

For  earnest  advocates  of  good  government  and 
public  education,  like  the  sponsoring  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  debates  provide  something  that 
transcends  winning  and  losing:  a  sterling  forum  for 
discussing  issues.  Tonight’s  agenda,  for  example, 
concerns  domestic  issues  and  the  economy. 

For  others,  impatient  with  dry  civic  virtue,  the 
debates  offer  a  chance  for  the  public  finally  to  zero 
in  on  a  campaign  that  so  far  has  flashed  past  in  dis¬ 
jointed  moments.  Debates  offer  a  fairly  long  look  at 
the  candidates’  bearing  and  wit,  quickness  and 
character. 

Finally,  the  campaign  may  so  far  lack  a  strong 
dramatic  theme,  but  when  the  candidates  appear  in 
each  other’s  presence,  they  create  'dramatic  ten¬ 
sion.  In  a  campaign  of  transparent  Teleprompters 
and  packaged  pageantry,  it’s  richly  reassuring  to 
see  the  candidates  shielded  by  no  more  than  podi- 
ums  and  what  they  remember  from  their  briefings. 
They  can  only  prepare  so  much.  In  the  course  of  90 
minutes,  there’s  a  good  chance  that  some  reality 
can  intrude. 


To  the  Editor: 

Sheila  Klass’s  Sept  22  Op-Ed  arti¬ 
cle,  “For  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Elements 
of  Style,”  was  supposed  to  convince 
us,  if  we  ever  had  any  doubt,  that  long 
words  and  a  complex  style  have  no 
place  in  estimable  American  English. 

The  adult  student  in  her  freshman 
composition  class  on  whose  linguistic 
excesses  Miss  KLass  focuses  emerges 
as  a  caricature.  The  pseudonymous 
Mr.  Johnson  will  see  the  light  once  be 
turns  away  from  his  “hard-cover 
rhetorics,”  masters  Strunk  and  White 
and  disavows  all  those  "Building  Your 
Vocabulary”  courses  he’s  taken  in.  an 
effort  to  move  up  from  his  present  job. 

Miss  Klass’s  attitude  is  typical  of 
those  (not  just  teachers)  who  have 
embraced  plainspokenness  as  a  self- 
justifying  ideal.  Complex  language, 
they  tell  us,  is  an  impediment  to  com¬ 
munication  and  a  mask  for  unclear 
thinking.  Speech  we  can't  immedi¬ 
ately  understand  is  only  an  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  its  user  intends  to  de¬ 
ceive,  mislead  or  sell  snake  oil. 

As  someone  who  teaches  under¬ 
graduates  and  writes  regularly  for  an 
academic  audience,  I  want  to  rise  in 
Mr.  Johnson’s  defense.  He  may  be 
guilty  of  stylistic  overzealousness  or 
exhibitionism,  but  his  love  of  words, 
especially ''‘monumental  words”  (as 


Miss  Klass  puts  it),  ought  to  be  salut¬ 
ed,  not  caricatured. 

It  is  fashionable  these  days  to  ridi¬ 
cule  bureaucratic  gobbledygook,  to 
recognize  maintenance  engineers  as 
the  janitors  they  really  are.  Of 
course,  such  efforts  should  be  encour¬ 
aged.  But  we  ought  to  stop  promulgat¬ 
ing  the  Anglo-American  cant  that 
equates  complexity  with  pomposity. 
The  sesquipedalian  monstrosities  of 
bureaucratese,  with  its1  meretricious 
striving  to  impress  colleagues  and 
clients,  are  too  easy  a  target.  And  a 
red  herring. 

It  is  just  this  sort  of  fishy  straw 
man  that  helps  keep  the  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  alive  that  complicated  ideas 
must  be  expressed  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  that 
there  are  no  difficult  ideas  for  which 

difficult  language  is  appropriate. 

Obviously,  bad  diction  exists  in 
spoken  and  written  form,  whether  the 
ideas  it  is  intended  to  express  are  sim¬ 
ple  or  not.  But  we  should  stop  hem¬ 
ming  each  other  in  linguistically.  Why 
must  I  constantly  shackle  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  vocabulary  in  order  Co 
satisfy  the  phony  attitude  that,  at  bot¬ 
tom,  we’re  sill  just  folks  that  think  the 
same  and  talk  the  same? 

As  someone  who  also  uses  lan¬ 
guages  other  than  English  habitually. 


I  know  that  in  other  countries  (Japan 
and  Russia,  for  example)  speakers 
with  a  range  of  styles  are  not  only  al¬ 
lowed  but  socially  encouraged  to  give 
them  free  rein.  Flattening  out  the 
contours  of  your  linguistic  persona 
gains  you  no  special  points. 

what,  then,  should  we  think  of 
vocabulary-building  courses?  There 
is  every  reason  to  support  them.  The 
trouble  is  with  their  institutional  pur¬ 
pose:  to  make  students  pass  word- 
power  tests.  Nobody  ever  really 
wants  those  who  have  mastered 
recondite  words  to  use  them  in  living 
contexts.  People  are  thus  taught  that 
their  active  vocabulary  can  just  as 
well  remain  impoverished  lor  life. 
The  Mr.  Johnsons  of  our  society 
should  not  be  told  to  forget  big  words 
but  to  save  them  for  big  thoughts. 

There  may  be  some  justification  in 
being  contemptuous  of  Quickie  self- 
improvement  courses,  but  the  thrust 
of  Miss  Klass’s  narrative  should  not 
go  unchallenged.  Language  works  as 
a  mirror  of  thought.  Those  who  advo¬ 
cate  sacrificing  its  multifariousness 
on  the  altar  of  Everyman  shortcircuit 
the  cause  they  profess. 

Michael  Shapiro 
Princeton,  N.J.,  Sept.  22,  1984 
The  writer  is  professor  of  Slavic  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature  at  Princeton 
University. 


Of  Poets,  Madness  and  a  Statistical  ‘Sham’  student  n-"n‘ng  Gifts 


To  the  Editor: 

1  write  with,  alternately,  raised 
brows  and  a  scowl  in  response  to  the 
Sept.  23  U.P.I.  report  “  ‘Creativity  and 
Madness’  Are  Linked,  Study  Says.” 

Specifically,  I  wish  to  question  the 
soundness  of  statistical  generaliza¬ 
tions  based  on  18  individuals,  and, 
more  specifically,  to  ask  what  pre¬ 
cisely  is  meant  by  “nearly  20  percent 
of.  the  18  poets  . . .  had  suffered  at 
least  one  [serious]  episode  of  manic 
depression"?  The  whole  sham,  I’d 
say,  shows  up  in  that  “nearly.” 

Twenty  percent  of  1$  is  3.6.  Clearly, 
then,  no  more  than  three  individuals 
(16.6  percent  of  18)  had  suffered  an 
episode,  unless  one  of  the  British  Gold 
Medal  poets  suffered  only  six-tenths 
of  an  episode,  or  only  six-tenths  of 
him  (his  whole  torso  and  nine-tenths 
of  his  left  leg.  perhaps?)  suffered  one. 

Yet  the  “20  percent”  (“20  per  hun¬ 
dred")  formulation  is  trying  to 
stretch  it  to  four  poets;  and  even  four, 
out  of  almost  20  (nearly  25),  isn’t  very 
many.  Similarly  with  “more  than  so 
percent  ...  received  medication”: 
more  than  nine  but  less  than  10?  The 
same  metaphysical  screwiness  weak¬ 
ens  both  formulations. 

This  would  all  be  very  amusing  if  it 
.didn’t  seem  at  the  samerime  so  posi- 
^ivelvLsinist^^Hasjjhe  ■  tka&rCome^ 
.When  even  poets  who. historically 

have  typified  the  meaning  Bf*ffuman 
diversity,  of  heterogeneity  at  the 
levels  of  the  very  psyche— are  to  be 
amalgamated  into  some  uniform 


statisticians’  mush  (“87  percent 
male  and  overwhelmingly  Protes¬ 
tant")  and  held  up  to  derision, 
pity  and  emotional  denaturation 


JaoGbuflg 

of. the  most  gray,  pernicious  sort? 

Artists,  writers  and  poets  are  35 
times  more  likely  to  produce  works  of 
art  than  the  average  person  (or  aver¬ 
age  psychiatrist) ;  in  fact,  they  arein- 
finitelyjatore  likely  :to  produce  them 

That  such 

*  a  undertaken 

at  all  is  sadder  than  its  silliest 
findings.  JEFFREY  GUSTAVSON 

Brooklyn,  Sept.  25, 1984 


To  the  Editor: 

Sheila  Klass’s  tale  of  Mr.  Johnson 
and  his  big  words  saddened  me  on 
two  counts. 

The  first  is  the  author’s  insensi¬ 
tivity  to  a  student's  genuine  respect 
for  language  and  eagerness  to  use  it 
more  effectively.  These  are  rare 
qualities  to  find  in  a  composition 
classroom,  as  1  have  learned  in 
nearly  15  years  of  teaching  writing. 

To  destroy  “what  he  had  so  care¬ 
fully  constructed”  with  even  the  gen¬ 
tlest  of  red  pencils  and  a  flat  assertion 
that  his  efforts  were  misdirected  de¬ 
flated  Mm;  I  hope  they  did  not  defeat 
him.  A  student  who  comes  bearing 
gifts  like  Mr.  Johnson's  deserves  pa¬ 
tient  and  enthusiastic  encouragement 
to  find  out  for  himself  bow  to  integrate 
his  love  of  “monumental  words”  into  a 
style  that  will  help  him  be  “someone 
more  than  a  postal  cleric.” 

My  second  reaction  to  the  article 
was  that  most  English  teachers  de¬ 
serve  their  reputations  as  nitpickeis. 
Confronted  with  a  paper  whose  au¬ 
thor  “could  spell . . .  and  understood 
grammar  better  than  most  of  his 
classmates,”  Sheila  Klass  could  only 
search  for  something  to  maik  wrong 
instead  of  looking  for  ways  in  which 
Mr.  Johnson  could  build  on  his  obvi¬ 
ous  strengths. 

'  I  weep  for  students  of  freshman 
composition  and  the  thoughtlessness 
with  which  teachers  can  blast  their 
confidence.  Patricia  Silber 

Amityville,  L.I.,  Sept.  24,  1984 


Living  Death’s  Pain  A  Litmus  Test  on  Peace  That  Reagan  Can’t  Pass 


To  the  Editor: 

Two  articles  in  The  Times  of  Sept. 
23  —  “Many  See  Mercy  in  Ending 
Empty  Lives"  and  “A  Patient’s 
Story:  The  Struggle  to  Save  a  Life  Al¬ 
ready  Lost” — affected  me  profound¬ 
ly,  and  for  a  very  personal  reason. 

Our  27-year-old  daughter  has  been 
in  a  deep,  irreversible  coma  for 
nearly  two  years,  the  result  of  a 
fall.  To  some  it  would  seem  that, 
modern  medicine  has  saved  her 
life.  To  me  it  has  only  delayed 
her  death.  The  continuing  pain  and 
anguish  of  such  a  “living  death” 
is  indescribable. 

The  issue  must  be  faced  head-on: 
There  is  an  enormous  difference 
between  the  reverence  for  life  and 
the  misplaced  insistence  on  prolong¬ 
ing  a  life  that  is,  in  truth,  really 
over.  The  latter  course  is  uncon¬ 
scionable.  And  the  cost,  both  emo¬ 
tionally  and  financially,  is  over¬ 
whelming.  Caryl  Eller 

North  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Sept.  27, 1984 


To  the  Editor: 

I  find  it  profoundly  ironic  that 
President  Reagan  stated  in  Ms  U.N. 
address  that  “The  treatment  of  peace 
groups  may  be  a  litmus  test  of  gov¬ 
ernment’s  true  desire  for  peace” 
[news  story  Sept.  25].  Using  this  test. 


High-Tech  Driver  Curbs 

To  the  Editor: 

If  technology  has  advanced  to  the 
point  where  a  car  can  “talk”  and  in¬ 
form  the  driver  about  needing  gas, 
why  can’t  it  be  programmed  to  warn 
a  driver  about  speeding?  And  why  not 
a  device  that  senses  the  alcohol  on  a 
driver’s  breath  and  locks  the  starter 
when  the  driver  is  drunk?  Along  with 
the  privilege  of  driving  when  and 
where  we  like  should  go  acceptance  of 
our  responsibility  for  the  safety  of 
others.  Eleanor  W.  Blau 

Bronx,  Sept.  20,  1984 


Ms  Administration’s  own  treatment 
of  the  American  peace  movement  can 
only  be  rated  extremely  acid. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  maligned  the  citi¬ 
zens’  movement  lor  a  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  with  accusa¬ 
tions  ranging  from  being  Communist 
dupes  to  jackasses.  Although  the 
freeze  proposal  is.  consistently  sup- 
potted  by  the  vast  majority  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  even  within  his  own  party,  he 
remains  its  most  adamant  opponent. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan’s  responding  to  peace  initiatives 
by  attacking  its  advocates.  He  has  op¬ 
posed  every  arras  control  treaty  ever 
signed  by  the  U.S.  and  has  attacked 
various  peace  movements  which 
have  advocated  them. 

Now  be  would  have  us  believe 
that  he  is  open  to  peace  efforts. 
Elis  own  litmus  test  reveals  the 
truith.  (Rev.)  Robert  Moore 
Executive  Director 
Coalition  for  Nuclear  Disarmament 
Princeton,  N.J.,  Sept.  26,  1984 


Portrait  of  the  ‘Wealthiest’  on  Mondale’s  List  of  Tax  Targets 


To  the  Editor: 

Walter  Mondale  has  announced  his 
plan  for  $85  billion  in  new  taxes  ‘  ‘which 
would  fall  on  the  wealthiest  Amer¬ 
icans.”  This  is  the  lion's  share  of  the 
$177  billion  cut  in  the  Federal  deficit  he 
promises  to  make  by  the  end  of  the 
decade  (news  story  Sept.  li). 

Yet  as  pointed  out  by  Jonathan 
Fuerbringer  in  a  news  analysis  of 
the  same  day,  Mr.  Mondale  is  in 
fact  reaching  down  “into  the  middle 
class  to  come  up  with  the  final  re¬ 
sults”  he  seeks. 

This  is  where  Mr.  Mondale's  rea¬ 
soning  (and  politicking)  goes  awry. 
The  flashy  pronouncement  about 
soaking  the  rich  does  not  withstand 
analysis.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  told  Presidents  of  both  parties 
time  and  again  that  the  middle  class 
is  where  the  revenue  is. 

According  to  Mr.  Mondale’s  advis¬ 
ers,  three-quarters  of-  the  additional 
taxes  would  be  paid  by  American 
families  who  make  more  than  $60,000  a 
year.  This  is  pure  campaign  rhetoric. 

Asa  fatherof  three  children,  two  of 
whom  are  still  in  college,  I  must 
budget  $15,000  per  child  per  year, 
after  taxes.  In  New  York  City,  where 
I  reside,  anyone  (blue-collar,  white- 
collar  or  “wealthy  American”)  can 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address . 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  tetters. 


easily  figure  out  that  X  need  to  earn  at 
least  $60,000  before  taxes  (Candidate 
Mondale’s  “wealth  threshold”)  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  one  of  the 
most  precious  things  in  life  —  my 
children  —  leaving  me  and  my  wife 
$11,000  for  bousing,  food,  clothing  and 
the  rest.  I  have  no  personal  fortune; 
what  I  have  is  what  I  earn  from  my 
own  labor,,  very  much  like  the  vast 
majority  of  my  fellow  citizens. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  in  a 
similar  situation,  many  of  them  al¬ 
ready  retired  but  sriii  paying  off 
loans  for  their  children's  education. 
Rich?  Wealthy?  The  question  begs  its 
own  answer. 

True,  an  American  with  $60,000  a 
year  earns  twice  as  much  as  his  next- 
door  neighbor  who  earns  $30,000  (not 
after  taxes,  though).  The  Trig  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  former  is  not  eligible 
for  educational  loans  (nor  are  Ms 
children  eligible  for  scholarships), 
while  the  latter  and  Ms  children  can 


enjoy  both.  This  is  a  form  of  social 
justice  which  is  peculiar  to  America, 
and  with  which  most  Americans  will 
probably  agree. 

But  Mr.  Mandate  has  not  seen  thfo 
—or  has  chosen  to  look  the  other  way 
—  in  his  campaign  diatribe  against 
the  “rich  Americans.”  He  is  in  dire 
need  of  being  reminded  of  that  con¬ 
temporary  American  phenomenon 
known  as  the  “poor  middle  class." 

One  cannot  but  wonder  whether  a 
candidate  who  is  committing  such  a 

gross  oversight  is  qualified  to  lead  this 

•  nation  of  “poor,  blue-collars,  white- 
co“ars»  poor  middle-class  and  a  few 
truly  wealthy  Americans”  for  the  next 
four  years.  Mr.  Mandate's  gamble  on 


UK  is  not  going  to  pay  Off  be¬ 
cause  the  fects  are  against  Mm  and  Ms 

rhetoric.  Americans  of  whatever  in- 


sman  eoougn  to  know  a 
candidate  in  need  of  issues  when  they 
seeone*  Ivan  v.  Kerno 

New  York,  Oct,  3, 1984 
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The 

Debates 


T  Washington 

he  debates  between  Messrs. 
Reagan  and  Mondale  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  World 
Series  or  playoffs  of  American  poli¬ 
tics  —  the  ultimate  test  of  each  one's 
skill  to  preside  as  No.  .1  over  the 
nation. 

_  so  many  other  things  on  televi¬ 
sion,  the  debates  look  better  than  they 
are.  It  is  only  then  that  the  two  candi¬ 
dates  come  together  before  the  peo¬ 
ple.  But  debating  is  not  the  same  as 
governing. 

Debating  illustrates  personality 
and  dramatizes  a  candidate's  ability 
to  think  on  hisfeet,  but  one  of  the  few 
things  a  President  ever  has  to  do  in 
the  conduct  of  his  office  is  to  debate 
his  policies  in  public. 

Under  the  parliamentary  form  of 
government,  as  in  Canada  or  Britain, 
the  prime  minister's  capacity  to  de¬ 
bate  is  critical,  not  only  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  "but  in  the  cabinet. 

Margaret  Thatcher,  for  example, 
has  to  debate  the  Labor  and  Liberal 
opposition  every  day  when  the  House 
of  Commons  is  in  session.  More  than 
that,  she  has  to  debate  her  policies 
with  her  own  Cabinet,  for  while  she 
chooses  her  Cabinet  members,  they 
can  bring  her  down  unless  con¬ 
vinces  them. 

Not  so  in  the  United  States.  Under 
our  system,  the  President  doesn’t  de¬ 
bate,  he  decides.  He  is  protected  by 
“executive  privilege”  from  answer¬ 
ing  the  questions  of  Congress  person¬ 
ally  or  ever  appearing  there  except 
to  be  sworn  in  for  “four  more 
years.”  And  though  he  may  listen,  he 
is  not  bound  by  the  judgment  of  his 
own  Cabinet.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
when  his  Cabinet  was  once  unani¬ 
mously  against  him,  this  one  vote 
will  count. 

This  is  not  an  argument  against  the 
Reagan-Mondale  or  the  Bush-Fer- 
raro  television  debates,  but  merely  a 
suggestion  that  they  should  be  rated 
PG  for  parental  guidance.  Some  his¬ 
torians  think  Lincoln  lost  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  but  was  a  pretty 
good  President.  Others  think  Jimmy 
Carter  was  an  effective  debater  but 
an  ineffective  President. 

So  what’s  the  point  of  these  de¬ 
bates?  The  main  thing  is  that  they  get 
the  people's  attention,  which  these 
days,  considering  the  indifference  of 
the  voters,  is  quite  an  achievement. 


Why  I  Fear  for  America’s  Future 


By  Zygmunt  Nagorski 


For  the  first  time  since  I  arrived  in 
America  shortly  after  the  aid  of 
World  War  II,  I  fear  for  our  future.  I 
haven’t  lost  faith  in  the  vitality  of  the 
country,  and  I  still  see  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  newcomers  like  myself. 
What  concerns  me  i$  what  seems  to 
be  a  gauging  storm  of  intolerance. 

It  isn’t  hard  to  recognize  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  people  that  is  giving  up  its 
freedom.  Among  the  most  dangerous 
are  a  general  willingness  to  accept 
slogans  rather  than  facts  and  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  blame  others  for  one’s  own 
mistakes.  I  see  both  of  these  symp¬ 
toms  in  America  today. 

Popular  slogans  tell  us  that  we  are 
better  off  and  stronger  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  True,  most  Americans,  un¬ 
touched  by  the  drastic  budgetary  cuts 
affecting  social  services,  continue 
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to  live  well  in  an  economy  based  on 
credit  and,  future  deficits.  But  some¬ 
thing  very  different  is  happening  in 
our  cities. 

Today’s  urban  underclass  is  under¬ 
employed,  underfed  and  besieged  by 
crime.  Single  heads  of  households, 
mostly  women,  see  their  chances  to 
work  eroded  by  elimination  of  day¬ 
care  centers.  Young  blacks  and  His- 
panics  account  for  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  unemployed  teen-agers. 
Yet  many  better  established  Amer¬ 
icans  ignore  their  plight  as  something 
irrelevant  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  nation. 

What  about  the  slogan  that  we  are 
militarily  stronger?  True,  we  have 
better  hardware  and  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  weapons  than  ever  before.  But 
what  about  the  soldiers  who  stand  be¬ 
hind  those  weapons?  Does  the  Amer¬ 
ican  soldier  have  the  educational 
background  to  understand  how  to  op¬ 
erate  a  complex  weapon?  Does  he 
have  the  kind  of  faith  in  his  society 
that  is  required  of  a  committed  sol¬ 
dier?  Our  defense  relies  heavily  on 


A  ‘gathering 
storm  of 
intolerance’ 


nonwhite  young  people,  the  same  peo¬ 
ple  whose  social  welfare  we  have 
come  to  neglect  so  badly.  Many  of  our 
soldiers  have  been  educated  in  public 
schools  in  the  poorest  regions  of  the 
country,  and  even  if  they  have  fin¬ 
ished  high  school  the  chances  are  that 
they  are  nearly  illiterate. 

Drugged  as  we  are  by  easy  slogans, 
we  tend  to  ignore  the  real  problems 
facing  the  country  and  resort  instead 
to  blaming  others  for  our  mistakes, 
intolerant  groups  like  the  Moral  Ma¬ 
jority  breed  hate  among  us  and  en¬ 
courage  the  Government  to  visit  that 
hatred  on  selected  groups.  Yet  others 
urge  us  to  focus  our  hatred  on 


the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies. 

Meanwhile,  a  wall  of  slogans  also 
seems  to  protect  the  President  and 
his  associates  from  criticism  of  their 
foreign  policy.  Thus,  we  have  allowed 
our  relations  with  other  countries  to 
become  a  kind  of  shadow  play.  How 
else  can  we  explain  the  visit  of  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko 
and  the  Kafkaesque  kingmaker  role 
he  was  allowed  to  play  during  the 
final  weeks  of  our  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign?  The  Administration  was 
preparing  the  electorate  for  another 
set  of  slogans:  “We  are  negotiating 
from  strength.  We  are  willing  to 
talk.”  Dancing  around  Mr.  Gromyko 
was  part  of  the  game. 

But  by  far  the  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  our  political  scene  today  is 
the  response  of  the  electorate.  In¬ 
stead  of  revolting,  instead  of  asking 
for  a  full  account  of  our  recent  foreign 
policy  disasters  —  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Central  America,  to  cite  just  two 
examples  —  people  seem  only  to  for¬ 
give  and  forget.  Instead  of  demand¬ 
ing  that  we  reconsider  our  budgetary 


priorities — that  we  curb  our  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  military  power  and  cum 
back  to  solving  the  real  problems  of 
human  misery  in  this  country  —  the 
majority  of  Americans  seem  willing 
to  go  along,  swallowing  the  Adminis¬ 
tration's  comfortable  slogans. 

In  the  process,  we  are  undermining 
our  values,  perhaps  even  losing  the 
very  soul  of  our  nation.  Will  we  be 
able  to  reverse  the  tide?  U  is  far  from 
certain,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
whether  Republicans  or  Democrats 
are  in  charge.  The  responsibility  be¬ 
longs  to  the  American  people. 

It  was  150  years  ago  that  Alexis  de 
ToequeviUe  wrote:  “In  America,  the 
majority  rises  very  formidable  barri¬ 
ers  to  the  liberty  of  opinion. ...  If 
ever  the  free  institutions  of  America 
are  destroyed,  that  event  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  unlimited  authority  of 
the  majority  which  may  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time  urge  the  minorities  to  des¬ 
peration.” 

This,  I  fear,  is  exactly  what  may 
happen  tomorrow.  That  is  why  1  fear 

for  our  future.  £ 


Voodoo  and  Illusion?  Or  the  key  to  prosperity? 


Reaganomics  — -  an  Utter  F ailure 


By  Berkley  Bedell 

eaganomics  has  been 
a  disaster.  That  this 
voodoo  casts  its  spell 
after  four  years  of 
dismal  experience  is 
a  tribute  to  impres¬ 
sion-management. 
The  facts  belie  the  image.  Just  look  at 
the  pillars  on  which  Reaganomics 
stands:  generation  of  jobs,  supply- 
side  investment,  interest  rates,  over¬ 
all  national  economic  strength  and  se¬ 
curity. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  10  million  jobs  were 
created  under  Jimmy  Carter;  only 
5.1  million  under  Ronald  Reagan. 
Sadly,  many  Iaid-off  auto,  steel, 
farm-equipment  and  other  workers 
are  now  laboring  for  the  minimum 
wage. 

Perhaps  the  centerpiece  of  the  sup¬ 
ply-side  revolution  is  its  emphasis  on 
capital  spending.  But  Commerce  De- 
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part mem  data  indicate  that  business 
investment  in  new  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  —  even  not  adjusted  for  infla¬ 
tion  —  began  declining  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1981  and  declined  further 
until  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of 
1983.  This  six  quarter  decline  is 
unique  in  department  data,  which  go 
back  to  1946.  The  decline  continued 
for  six  months  after  the  cyclical  re¬ 
covery  began  in  November  1982,  but 
this  has  not  prevented  supply-siders 
from  claiming  the  recovery  was  led1 
by  investment. 

Reaganomics  has  substantially  re¬ 
duced  business  investment  as  a  per¬ 
cent  of  gross  national  product  —  Mr. 
Carter  substantially  raised  it.  Real  — 
inflation-adjusted  —  investment  in¬ 
creased  under  Mr.  Carter  from  $115.4 
billion  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1977  to  $142.1  billion  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1981.  Under 
Mr.  Reagan,  investment 
dropped  to  $123.6  billion  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1983,  and 
only  this  summer  rose  to 
$142.5  billion  —  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  level  when  he  took 
office.  In  light  of  this  no¬ 
growth,  compared  with  the 


5.4  percent  annual  growth  under  Mr. 
Carter,  why  take  supply-siders  seri¬ 
ously? 

The  magnitude  of  the  budget  deficit 
crisis  is  well-known:  if  Mr.  Reagan  is 
allowed  one  more  budget  like  his  first 
four,  the  entire  Federal  debt  accumu¬ 
lated  from  George  Washington 
through  Jimmy  Carter  will  have  dou¬ 
bled  in  five  years. 

What  is  less  appreciated  is  what 
these  enormous  deficits  —  Government 
demand  for  credit  —  has  done  to  inter¬ 
est  rates.  The  bottom  line  —  real  inter¬ 
est  rates — is  what  you  actually  pay  for 
credit  after  inflation.  Reaganomics  has 
caused  real  interest  rates  to  skyrocket 
to  15  times  as  high  as  they  were  under 
Mr.  Carter.  Even  if  we  look  only  at 


the  prime  rate  minus  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  under  Mr.  Carter  real  in¬ 
terest  rates  averaged  0.6  percent; 
under  Mr.  Reagan,  they  have  aver¬ 
aged  9.2  percent  —  15  limes  as  high. 
Farm  foreclosures,  business  and 
bank  failures  are  setting  post-World 
War  II  records. 

Reaganomics  has  caused  the  dollar 
to  become  far  too  expensive  for  us  to 
compete  fairly  with  foreign  producers 
and  workers.  The  dollar  has  appreci¬ 
ated  70  percent  in  the  last  four  years, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  says.  After 
a  two-year  lag,  this  has  caused  our 
trade  deficit  to  skyrocket.  This  year, 
that  deficit  is  almost  four  times  as  bad 
as  Mr.  Carter's  worst  one.  creating 
major  structural  problems  for  the 
American  and  world  econo¬ 
mies. 

In  the  past  year,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  borrowing  abroad,  to 
offset  these  trade  and  cur¬ 
rent  account  deficits,  has 
roughly  equaled  the  total 
foreign  debt  accumulated 
by  Mexico  over  its  entire 
history.  America  will  be¬ 
come  a  debtor  nation  next 


year  for  the  first  time  since  1917. 
when  it  emerged  ns  a  world  power. 

These  incomprehensible  numbers 
represent  the  loss  to  United  States 
producers  of  enormous  markets  for 
goods  here  and  abroad.  Since  1981, 
foreign  competitors  have  taken  these 
markets  and  millions  of  jobs  away 
from  American  producers.  And  the 
longer  that  Reaganomics  keeps  (he 
dollar  so  expensive,  the  more  mar¬ 
kets  and  jobs  will  be  lost  and  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  to  regain  them. 

The  single  but  illusory  economic 
success  of  Reaganomics  has  been 
that  inflation  rates  have  come  down 
from  the  Carter  period.  However, 
much  of  this  is  due  to  the  flood  of 
cheap  imports  that  has  resulted  from 
the  overvalued  dollar.  When  the  ex¬ 
pensive  dollar  weakens,  as  it  inevita¬ 
bly  must,  even  this  “success"  will 
vanish,  leaving  us  with  fewer  jobs, 
less  investment  and  indebted  to  for¬ 
eign  interests. 

The  utter  failure  of  Reaganomics 
does  not  depend  on  the  damage  its  enor¬ 
mous  borrowing  will  do  in  the  future. 
Severe  damage  has  already  been  done. 
The  question  facing  the  voters  is 
whether  or  not  this  damage  wilt  be 
compounded  by  four  more  years. 
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‘They  are 
essentially 
press  . 
conferences’ 


Everybody  recognizes  Mr.  Reagan, 
but  nobody  knows  much  about  Mr. 
Mondale.  The  so-called  debates  get 
them  on  the  magic  screen,  where  we 
live,  so  for  an  hour  the  TV  illusion  will 
be,  or  seem  to  be,  a  reality. 

But  these  are  not  really  “debates” 
between  two  candidates  debating  the 
issues  for  decision  in  the  next  four 
years.  They  are  essentially  press 
conferences  with  reporters  chosen 
and  used  by  the  candidates  to  state 
the  questions,  and  to  referee  and  cut 
off  the  answers.  Why  the  reporters, 
other  than  for  ambition,  get  involved 
in  this  political  game  is  not  quite 
clear. 

On  balance.  President  Reagan  was 
generous  in  agreeing  to  debate  Mr. 
Mondale.  He  is  so  far  ahead  in  the 
popularity  polls  that  he  could  have 
skipped  the  match  and  taken  the  flak 
for  doing  so.  By  consenting,  against 
the  advice  of  Jim  Baker,  his  chief  of 
staff,  and  other  advisers,  he  gave  Mr. 
Mondale  a  platform  of  comparison. 

The  President  doesn’t  mind  giving 
Mr.  Mondale  equal  time  on  television 
under  his  rules.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  there  is  no  question  he  cannot 
evade,  and  under  the  two-minute  rule 
of  these  debates,  this  should  be  easy. 

Mr.  Mondale  can  attack  him  and 
even*  ridicule  him  for  his  failures  in 
Lebanon  and  Central  America,  and 
his  spectacular  financial  deficits,  and 
his  stalemate  with  the  Russians,  but 
Mr.  Mondale  has  to  be  careful. 

For  debates  between  a  President 
and  his  opponent  in  an  election  are 
not  an  equal  thing.  The  President  can 
dismiss  Mr.  Mondale  as  a  clone  of 
jimmy  Carter,  no  matter  how  unfair 
that  is,  but  it  is  much  harder  for  Mr. 
Mondale  to  ridicule  and  express  his 
contempt  for  the  President’s  record, 
which  no  doubt  he  feds,  for  this  in¬ 
volves  contempt  for  the  Presidency, 
which  most  voters  would  resent. 

So  everything  goes  Mr.  Reagan’s 
way  in  these  Sunday  evening  inter¬ 
ruptions  in  the  baseball  playoffs. 
Even  if  Mr.  Mondale  attacks  the 
President  in  the  debates,  the  chances 
are  that  the  voters  will,  if  they  pay  at¬ 
tention,  concentrate  on  the  attacks, 
rather  than  the  issues,  and  side  with. 
Mr.  Reagan. 

So  the  interesting  thing  about  these 
lebates  is  not  what  Messrs.  Reagan 
or  Mondale  think,  but  what  the  people 
think  about  what  is  at  stake  in  these 
political  exhibitions. 

The  evidence  in  the  polls  so  far  is 
that  they  are  not  thinking  much  about 
the  issues,  but  mainly  about  the  per- 
*  sonalities.  Are  they  choosing  a  leader 
or  going  to  the  movies?  This  is  the 
real  question  about  the  “debates.  ’  □ 


. . .  Failure?  It’s  a  Rousing  Success 


By  Jack  Kemp 


ho  can  forget  1980? 
Prices  rising  12  per¬ 
cent  a  year  —  and  18 
percent  in  one  quar¬ 
ter.  Employment  and 
worker  productivity 
at  a  standstill.  In¬ 
come  taxes  taking  larger  bites  from 
most  American  paychecks.  The  dol¬ 
lar  at  new  lows,  interest  rates  at  new 
highs,  home  building  collapsing.  And 
most  people  thought  the  future  would 
be  worse. 

Four  years  later,  Reaganomics  has 
altered  the  economic  landscape. 
Inflation  is  at  its  lowest  rate  in  more 
than  a  decade  with  no  sign  of  an  up¬ 
turn.  There  are  millions  of  new  jobs 
in  a  growing  private  sector.  (In  10 
years,  all  of  Europe  hasn’t  come  close 
to  generating  the  six  million  jobs  our 
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economy  produced  in  just  18  months.) 
Factories  are  using  capacity  that 
once  lay  idle,  and  new  business  in¬ 
vestment  is  flourishing,  adding  still 
more  capacity.  Real  (as  against 
inflation-induced)  wages  are  growing 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  while  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  rising.  The  income  tax 
bite  out  of  every  worker’s  paycheck 
has  been  cut  by  one-fourth  and,  under 
the  tax-indexing  law  that  takes  effect 
next  year,  should  never  again  in¬ 
crease  because  of  inflation.  Interest 
rates,  though  still  high,  have  dropped 
by  more  than  a  third.  Building  con¬ 
struction  is  vigorous.  The  dollar  is 
again  the  world’s  strongest  currency. 
And  most  Americans  believe  their  fu¬ 
ture  is  bright. 

What  about  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  large  deficit? 

The  reversal  of  this  country’s  eco¬ 
nomic  climate  from  1980  to  1984  is 
enough  to  disprove  the  theory  that 
large  deficits  in  themselves  cause  ei¬ 
ther  inflation  or  recession.  Moreover, 
the  deficit  is  even  now  shrinking  as  a 


result  of  economic  recovery,  and  in 
any  case  growth  is  the  absolute 
precondition  for  dealing  with  the 
problem. 

But  the  test  on  which  the  “supply- 
side”  aspects  of  Reaganomics  stands 
or  fails  is  whether  the  25  percent 
across-the-board  income  tax  cuts  re¬ 
duce  the  tax  burden  on  the  poor.  Can¬ 
didate  Reagan  made  this  claim  four 
years  ago,  and  it  is  the  true  test  of 
“fairness.”  The  answer  is  unambigu¬ 
ous:  it  has  reduced  the  burden  on 
those  least  able  to  pay  while  increas¬ 
ing  the  aggregate  taxes  paid  by  those 
most  able  to  afford  them. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  tax  cuts, 
1982,  Federal  income  revenues  col¬ 
lected  from  those  earning  up  to 
$25,000  amounted  to  12  percent  less  in 
Federal  income  taxes  than  the  year 
before.  Conversely,  the  wealthiest, 
those  earning  a  million  dollars  or 
more,  paid  a  total  of  41  percent  more 
in  1982  than  1981. 

Moreover,  upper  income  taxpayers 
generally  carried  a  greater  share  of 


the  entire  Federal  tax  bill  in  1982.  The 
share  of  all  taxes  paid  by  workers 
earning  $40,000  or  more  increased 
nearly  3  percent,  and  of  course  the 
share  of  those  earning  less  than 
$40,000  declined  by  the  same  amount. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  to 
explain  this  away,  but  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  has  emerged  every  time  steeply 
progressive  tax  rates  have  been  cut 
across  the  board.  When  that  happens, 
upper-income  earners  tend  to  shift  re¬ 
sources  from  leisure,  consumption 
and  tax-avoidance  to  work,  savings 
and  taxable  investments.  Meanwhile, 
tax  incentives  encourage  people  at 
every  level  to  produce  more  and 
move  into  higher  earning  categories. 
Over  a  period  of  time,  therefore, 
higher-income  groups  will  carry 
more  of  the  tax  burden,  lower-income 
groups  less. 

To  be  sure,  the  delay  in  putting  sup¬ 
ply-side  policy  into  action  permitted  a 
final  recession  before  recovery 
began.  But  further  reforms  must  fol¬ 
low  the  path  of  broad-based,  incen¬ 


tive-producing  tax  reduction  and  sim¬ 
plification  charted  in  Mr.  Reagan's 
first  term.  We  should  drop  the  top 
rate  from  50  to  no  more  than  25  or  30 
percent.  We  should  at  least  double  the 
present  $1,000  per  person  exemption. 
We  should  protect  wages  against  the 
double  taxation  imposed  by  Social  Se¬ 
curity  taxes  and  the  Federal  income 
tax.  And  we  should  certainly  remove 
the  1.4  million  persons  earning  below 
the  official  poverty  line  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  rolls.  We  must  also 
stabilize  the  dollar  to  eliminate  the 
threat  to  the  United  States' 
world  trade  and  keep  the  recovery 
going. 

Today’s  Democratic  leaders  are 
trying  to  prove  that  good  news  is  bad, 
growth  is  greed  and  the  world  will  end 
promptly  on  Nov.  7.  Reaganomics 
has  helped  working  people.  Our  goal 
is  full  employment  without  inflation. 
And  we  will  not  stop  until  every  single 
American  fully  shares  our  new-found 
prosperity.  □ 


IN  THE  NATION  |  Tom  Wicker 

No  to  Nuclear  War 


Tbe  current  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  to  use  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  against  the  Soviet 
Union  if,  and  only  if,  the  Russians  at¬ 
tack  the  U.S.  first  with  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  Right? 

If  you  ♦birtk  so,  you’re  in  a  large 
company  —  that  of  the  81  percent  of 
Americans  who  do  not  know  that  it’s 
official  American  policy  to  use  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  against  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  Soviet  attack  in  Europe,  even  If 
that  attack  is  being  waged  entirely 
with  conventional  weapons.  And 
that’s  been  the  policy  of  all  post- 
World  War  II  Administrations  of  both 
parties. 

This  widespread  misinformation  is 
even  more  striking  in  the  context  of 
the  public's  “consensus-leveT  vierw 
of  nuclear  war.- By  83  to  13  percent, 
Americans  believe  that  a  limited  nu¬ 
clear  war  between  the  superpowers 
would  turn  into  an  all-out  nuclear 
war;  and  by  89  to  9  percent,  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  “there  can  be  no  winner  in 
an- all-out  nuclear  war.” 

That  means  that  81  percent  of 
Americans  do  not  know  that  official 


national  policy,  in  certain  admittedly 
desperate  circumstances,  would  be  to 
start  the  kind  of  nuclear  war  that  the 
public  overwhelmingly  believes 
would  escalate  into  tbe  calamity  of 
mutual  Soviet-American  suicide. 
That  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
finding  of  a  national  survey  that  pro¬ 
vides  the  bade  material  of  a  new 
“briefing  book,”  “Voter  Options  on 
Nuclear  Arms  Policy.” 

Prepared  for  the  Presidential  candi¬ 
dates  by  the  Public  Agenda  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  nonpartisan  research  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  Center  for  Foreign  Policy 
Development  at  Brown  University,  the 
survey  discovered  some  fascinating, 
often  surprising,  American  views: 

9The  American  public  is  “clear  and 
resolute”  in  believing,  also  at  a  “con¬ 
sensus  level,”  that  “picking  a  fight 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  too  dangerous 
in  a  nuclear  world”  (an  astonishing  96 
to  3);  and  that  if  the  U.S.  “had  a  bigger 
nuclear  arsenal  than  the  Soviets,  they 
would  simply  keep  building  until  they 
caught  up”  (92  to  5). 

qon  some  other  nuclear  arms  ques¬ 
tions  —  verification  of  arms  control 


Unsquared 
attitudes  and 
likely  votes 


treaties,  for  instance  —  the  public  is 
far  less  “clear  and  resolute.”  A  ma¬ 
jority,  56  percent,  said  it  would  be  an 
acceptable  risk  for  the  U.S.  to  enter  an 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  “even  if  foolproof  verification 
can’t  be  guaranteed.”  But  when  the 
question  was  worded  differently,  .76 
percent  said  do  such  agreement  should 
be  signed  unless.Moscow  agreed  to  on¬ 
site  inspections  on  Soviet  sdL 
q Toward  the  Soviet  Union,  Amer¬ 
icans  take  a  predictably  suspicious 
view.  Sixty-nine  percent  agree  that 
the  Russians  “continually  try  to 
spread  communism  to  other  coun¬ 
tries”  and  62  percent  believe  that 
“the  only  language  the  Soviets  under¬ 


stand  is  force  and  we  have  to  prove  to 
them  that  they  can’t  push  us  around.” 
But  the  public  tempers  suspicion  with 
more  common  sense  than  some  high 
Government  officials  have  shown;  70 
percent  (80  among  college  graduates) 
call  it  a  “dangerous  oversimplifica¬ 
tion”  to  say  that  the  Russians  are  the 
cause  of  all  the  world's  troubles.- 

<JBy  65  to  29,  the  public  in  1949 
thought  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb  was  a  good  thing;  but  in  1982,  a 
59-to-24  majority  had  come  to  think  of 
it  as  a  bad  thing. 

«JWho  killed  SALT  IT?  Americans 
are  incredibly  misinformed.  Ten  per¬ 
cent  say  the  U.S.  did  not  sign  the 
treaty,  17  percent  that  the  Russians  did 
not,  10  percent  that  both  signed,  31  that 
neither  signed;  32  percent  confessed 
they  didn’t  know.  In  fact,  both  signed- 
the  treaty  but  the  United  States  has  not 
ratified  it. 

In  summary,  one  of  the  authors  — 
Daniel  Yankelovich,  the  poll  taker  and 
president  Of  the  Public  Agenda  Foun¬ 
dation  —  writes  that  after  tbe  rise  and 
fall  of  detente  in  the  70’s  and  the  Rea¬ 
gan  military  buildup  of  the  early  80’s: 


“Tbe  American  electorate  is  still 
wary,  still  mistrustful,  and  still  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Soviets  will  seize 
every  possible  advantage  they  can; 
yet,  at  tbe  same  tijne,  Americans  are 
determined  to  stop  what  they  see  as  a 
drift  toward  nuclear  confrontation 
which,  in  their  view  neither  we  nor 
the  Soviets  desire." 

Hat’s  not  a  bad  state  of  mind  after 
nearly  years  of  cold  war  and  the 
constant  drumbeat  of  hostility  di¬ 
rected  for  all  that  time  toward  tbe 
Soviet  Union  by  American  politicians 
of  all  varieties.  But  it  gives  cause  for 
wonder  about  a  current  political  ques¬ 
tion  the  survey  does  not  address: 

Why  should  an  American  public 
that  considers  nuclear  war  —  in 
Mr.Yanketovich's  words  —  “unwin- 
nable,  horrible,  unsurvivable”  appar¬ 
ently  be  preparing  to  re-elect  a  Presi¬ 
dent  who  has  brought  Soviet-Amer¬ 
ican  relations  to  the  lowest  level  since 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and  who  has 
presided  over  the  most  expensive 
American  military  buildup  in  histo¬ 
ry?  Are  any  other  considerations 
more  important?  q 
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Van  Gogh’s  Creative  Sojourn 


By  GRACE  GLUECK 


e tween  two  sucb  beings 
as  he  and  I,  the  one  a  per¬ 
fect  volcano,  the  other 
boiling  inwardly  too,  a 
sort  of  struggle  was 
preparing,”  wrote  Paul  Gauguin  in 
his  1903  memoir,  “Avant  et  Aprts," 
years  after  his  disastrous  two-month 
stay  with  Vincent  van  Gogh  at  Arles. 
“In  the  first  place,  everywhere  and  in 
everything  I  found  a  disorder  that 
shocked  me.  His  color-box  could 
hardly  contain  all  those  tubes, 
crowded  together  and  never  closed. 
In  spite  of  all  this  disorder,  this  mess, 
something  shone  out  of  his  canvases 
and  out  of  his  talk,  too." 

It  was  at  Arles,  the  small  city  in  Lhe 
south  of  France  where  he  stayed  from 
early  in  1888  to  the  spring  of  1889,  that 
van  Gogh  had  his  first  real  bout  with 
madness.  After  a  quarrel  with  Gau¬ 
guin,  he  cut  off  part  of  his  own  ear. 
Yet  Arles  was  also  the  scene  of  an  as¬ 
tonishing  burst  of  creativity,  in  which 
over  the  short  span  of  15  months  he 
produced  some  200  paintings  and 
more  than  100  drawings  and  watercol- 
ors,  a  record  that  perhaps  only  Pi¬ 
casso  has  matched  in  the  modem  era. 
Orchards  and  wheatfields  under  the 
glowing  sun,  neighbors  and  townspeo¬ 
ple,  interiors  of  the  Yellow  House 
where  he  lived,  were  all  subjects  for 
his  frenetic  brush.  The  Arles  can¬ 
vases,  lightstruck  and  alive  with 
color  —  vermilion,  emerald  green, 
Prussian  blue  and  a  particularly  bril¬ 
liant  yellow  —  have  an  intensity  of 
feeling  that  mark  the  high  point  of  his 
career,  and  deeply  affected  the  work 
of  artists  to  follow,  notably  the 
Fauves  and  the  German  Expression¬ 
ists. 

Strangely,  though  it's  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury  since  his  death,  no  book  or  exhi¬ 
bition  has  been  devoted  to  this  cli¬ 
mactic  phase  of  van  Gogh's  short  life 
(1853-90).  But  the  breach  is  now  filled, 
with  the  Metropolitan  Museum's  ex¬ 
hibition,  “Van  Gogh  at  Arles,"  open¬ 
ing  to  the  public  on  Oct.  18.  A  preview 
look  reveals  a  stirring  presentation  of 
the  artist  and  his  feverish  activity 
during  his  stay  in  the  provincial  city, 
including  his  crucial  relationship 
with  Gauguin. 

For  the  show,  which  will  not  travel, 
the  Met  has  gathered  146  works  — 
paintings,  drawings,  even  letters  — 
from  public  and  private  collections  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  among 
them  the  two  main  van  Gogh  reposi¬ 
tories  in  Holland,  the  Rijksmuseum 
Vincent  van  Gogh  in  Amsterdam  and 
the  Rijksmuseum  KrdUer-Miiller  in 
Otterlo.  Many  related  drawings,  stud¬ 
ies  and  paintings  are  reunited  here, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  1891,  a 
previously  uncatalogued  drawing. 


between  the  United  States  and -the 
Soviet  Union. 

Still,  there’s  a  lot  to  take  in  at  this 
*  big  display,  assembled  by  a*  guest 
curator,  Ronald  Pickvance,  a  scholar 
of  Impressionism  and  Post-Impres¬ 
sionism,  who  stepped  in  when  the 
show’s  initiator,  Charles  Moffett,  for¬ 
mer  curator  in  the  Met’s  department . 
of  European  paintings,  left  for  an¬ 
other  position.  Organized  according 
to  a  new  chronology  worked  out  by 
Pickvance  from  a  redating  of  van 
Gogh's  letters,  the  show  begins  with 
the  artist’s  last  months  in  Paris  be¬ 
fore  departing  for  Arles.  Then  it  fol¬ 
lows  his  seasons  there,  interspersing 
Vincent’s  bold,  forceful  drawings  — 
what  a  suprise  these  drawings  are, 
seen  in  such  strength  —  with  his 
paintings  of  spring  orchards,  sum¬ 
mer  seascapes  and  harvests,  and  an- 
tumn  gardens.  The  last  section  deals 
principally  with  portraits.  The  first 
Arles  canvas,  however,  depicts  a 
snowy  landscape,  disappointedly  en¬ 
countered  by  van  Gogh  on  his  arrival 
instead  of  the  radiant  southern  at¬ 
mosphere  he  had  anticipated. 

Van  Gogh  went  to  Arles  after  two 
years  in  Pans,  where  his  beloved 
younger  brother,  Theo,  who  sup¬ 
ported  him  psychologically  and  finan¬ 
cially  for  most  of  his  adult  life,  was  an 
art  dealer.  In  Paris,  Vincent  had  met 
Gauguin,  and  other  important  artists 
—  La u tree,  Degas,  Pissarro,  Seurat 
and  Signac.  Like  the  last  three,  he 
worked  in  the  Neo-Impressionist  or 
Pointillist  style  —  applying  color  in 
tiny  dots  or  strokes  that  “mixed”  in 
the  viewer’s  eye  to  create  effects  of 
considerable  intensity.  But  he  wanted 
a  stronger  light  and  “gayer”  colors 
than  Paris  provided,  the  kind  of  at¬ 
mosphere  evoked  by  the  Japanese 
prints  he  so  admired.  Then,  too,  the 
French  capital  had  exhausted  him, 
mentally  and  physically  (“I  was  cer¬ 
tainly  going  the  right  way  for  a  stroke 
when  I  left  Paris,”  he  wrote  later  to 
Theo).  He  felt  that  in  Aries,  not  ex¬ 
actly  a  bustling  arts  center,  he  might 
find  serenity,  the  right  light,  and  even 
establish  an  artistic  tradition.  And  so 
he  took  himself  there  in  February, 
1888. 

It  was  his  hope  of  founding  a  new 
artists'  colony  in  the  south  that  made 
him  eager  to  have  Gauguin — then  al¬ 
ready  ensconced  at  the  artists’  colony 
of  Pont-Aven  in  Brittany  —  join  him 
in  Arles.  Much  admired  by  Vincent 
and  Theo,  Gauguin  bad  begun  to  paint 
at  Pont-Aven  —  influenced  by  a 
younger  artist,  Emile  Bernard  —  in  a 
decorative  style  of  simplified,  well- 
defined  forms,  unshadowed  lighting 
and  flat  colors  that  he  called  Synthe- 
tism,  dose  to  the  Japanese  esthetic 
esteemed  by  van  Gogh. 

The  plan,  on  Vincent's  part,  was  for 
Gauguin  to  stay  in  Aries  for  maybe  a 
year,  working  and  sharing  with  him 
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Van  Gogh’s  portrait  of  “L’Arlesieime:  Madame  Ginoux’ 
the  Metropolitan  Museum. 


"Olive  Trees:  Montma jour,”  lost  for 
.  many  years,  is  exhibited  among  van  the’  small  living  quarters  "and  studio 
•  Gogh’s -own 

..-.there  some.  Jioiame,  omissions^ :.thej  YeHow  House.  He  thought 1 
the  sunflower  paintings  that  were,  a  house,  Pickvance  notes  in  the  cata- 


irs,  is  exhibited  among  van  the"  small  living  quarters  and  studio  .  trie,"  wrote  Vincent  to  Theo  at  i 
»wn  -works .- ;  Unfortunately;*,  fouridfbr  hiffufelfaha  Tdubb&i"  ’f  We 'cqme:"dir^  ’them  'son 

l-,  some,  jtotable  omissions.^!, thej  YeHow  Rouse.  He  thought  'of  the  ’:  times  with  out  heads  as  exhausted 


tend  of  van  Gogh  trademark,  unavail¬ 
able  because  of  loan  and  travel  re¬ 
strictions  by  their  owners,  and  eight 
major  works  from  Soviet  collections, 
withheld  according  to  the  Soviets,  “in 
the  absence  of  a  cultural  agreement” 


logue,  as  a  permanent  base  for  art¬ 
ists,  and  also  “a  stopping  place  en 
route  to  the  tropics,  where  he  felt  the 
future  of  painting  lay."  (Gauguin, 
who  was  later  to  remove  himself  to 
Tahiti,  had  already  attempted  a  voy¬ 


age  to  Martinique,  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  he  fell  ill. )  Van  Gogh  also  hoped 
to  lure  other  Pont-Aven  artists,  such 
as  Emile  Bernard  and  Charles  Laval. 
After  much  persuasion,  and  the  sale 
by  Theo  of  some  of  his  pottery  that  al¬ 
lowed  payment  of  his  Pont-Aven 
debts  and  rail  fare  to  Arles,  Gauguin 
arrived  there  on  Oct.  23,  1888. 

Van  Gogh,  who  could  hardly  afford 
the  cost  of  colors,  had  touchingly  pre¬ 
pared  for  Gauguin’s  stay,  stocking  up 
on  paints  and  canvases  and  executing 
a  series  of  garden  and  sunflower  pic¬ 
tures  especially  intended  as  decora¬ 
tions  for  his  room  (two  of  these  ver¬ 
dant  canvases  are  in  the  show,  “Pub¬ 
lic  Garden  With  Weeping  Tree:  ■ 
Poet’s  Garden  I,”  and  “Public  Gar¬ 
den  With  Blue  Fir  Tree:  Poet’s  Gar¬ 
den  III”).  “He  is  very  interesting  as  a 
man,”  he  wrote  to  Theo,  “and  I  have 
every  confidence  that  we  shall  do 
loads  of  things  with  him.  He  will  prob¬ 
ably  produce  a  great  deal  here,  and  1 
hope  perhaps  l  shall,  too.” 

At  first  the  two  men  got  along  well, 
dividing  expenses  and  household, 
chores  —  Gauguin  did  the  cooking, 
van  Gogh'  the  shopping  —  exploring 
the  countryside  together,  sharing 
landscape  motifs  and  models.  But 
they  seemed  not  to  agree  at  all  on 
judgments  of  other  artists. 

Our  arguments  are  terribly  elec¬ 
tive- 
some- 
as 

an  electric  battery  after  it  is  dis¬ 
charged.”  And  Gauguin  wrote  later, 
“In  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  disentan¬ 
gle  from  this  disordered  brain  a  rea¬ 
soned  logic  in  his  critical  opinions,  I 
could  not  explain  to  myself  the  utter 
contradiction  between  his  painting 


Fodor  Has  Second  Thoughts 
About  His  Musical  the  Past 


By  ALLAN  KOZINN 


If  there’s  one  thing  the  violinist  Eu¬ 
gene  Fodor  wants  more  than  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world,  it’s  for  the 
musical  public  to  forget  about  his 
past.  Not  his  entire  past  —  until  a 
decade  ago,  when  he  won  the  silver 
medal  at  the  Tchaikovsky  Competi¬ 
tion,  in  Moscow,  he  had  been  living  a 
charmed  life.  He  was  24  then,  and  he 
had  been  performing  publicly  since 
he  was  9,  touring  from  age  12,  and 
playing  with  major  orchestras  since 
he  was  16.  There  were  lessons  with 
Ivan  Galamian  and  Josef  Gingold,  a 
scholarship  to  Juilliard,  and  master 
classes  with  Jascha  Heifetz.  And  by 
the  time  he  entered  the  Tchaikovsky, 
he  had  already  won  10  smaller-scale 
violin  competitions  and  had  even 
taken  the  top  prize  at  a  local  piano 
contest.  Yet,  within  a  year  of  his  vic¬ 
tory  in  Moscow,  Mr.  Fodoris  luck 
began  running  out,  and  his  career  be¬ 
came  a  classic  example  of  unfulfilled 
promise. 

Mainly,  he  had  an  image  problem, 
and  everything  he  did  made  it  worse. 
His  publicists,  anxious  to  capitalize 
on  his  western  roots,  cast  him  as  a 
horse-riding  outdoorsman  bound  for 
glory  in  the  classical  music  world. 
The  personality  magazines  loved  it; 
the  music  press  found  it  cloying  hype. 
Mr,  Fedor’s  early  interviews  didn't 
help  much,  either.  When  he  wasn’t 
talking  about  jogging  or  horses,  he 
spoke  brashly  of  his  own  prowess  and 
of  his  disregard  for  critics.  Mean¬ 
while,  some  of  his  recordings,  many 
of  his  concerts  and  virtually  all  of  his 
television  appearances  focused  on  the 
flashy,  superficially  virtuosic  end  of 
his  repertory,  and  confirmed  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  those  who  considered 
him  little  more  than  a  shallow  compe¬ 
tition  whiz  kid. 

“But  none  of  that  was  what  I  was 
really  about,”  insists  Mr.  Fodor,  who 
hopes  that  his  Carnegie  Hall  recital, 
Friday  evening,  will  help  lay  some  of 
those  old  ghosts  to  rest.  For  the  violin¬ 
ist,  now  older,  wiser  and  a  lot  more 
reflective,  this  concert  is  a  chance  to 
show  that  he’s  neither  flippant,  frivo¬ 
lous,  flashy  or  overly  theatrical.  And 
in  aid  of  his  quest  to  restore  his  repu¬ 
tation,  he  has  chosen  a  program 
much  meatier  than  those  his  detrac¬ 
tors  remember  him  for — sonatas  by 
Mozart,  Brahms,  Prokofiev  and  John 
Corigliano.  with  a  bit  of  Tchaikovsky 


and  Wieniawski  at  the  end,  for  old 
times'  sake.  His  aim,  actually,  is  not 
so  much  to  unveil  a  new  Eugene 
Fodor,  but  to  let  the  public  see  the  vio¬ 
linist  that’s  been  lurking  behind  the 
cowboy  image  all  these  years.  Even 
so,  he  has  been  devoting  a  good  deal 
of  time,  lately,  to  looking  anew  at  his 
life  as  a  touring  virtuoso,  and  to  reor¬ 
dering  his  priorities. 

“Until  last  season,  I  was  playing  90 
to  100  concerts  a  year.  But  I’ve  cut 


‘I’ve  felt  the  need 
to  sit  back  and 
reevaluate  my  life 
and  music.’ 


that  to  between  50  and  70,  and  taken  a 
kind  of  sabbatical,  because  I’ve  felt 
the  need  to  sit  back  and  reevaluate 
my  life  and  music,”  he  told  a  visitor 
recently.  “I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the 
existence  I  was  living  was  what  I 
really  wanted.  Not  that  I  had  any 
doubts  about  being  a  musician  — 
music  is  the  focus  of  my  life,  the  most 
important  thing  in  it.  But  ]  needed  to 
think  about  what  I  am,  what  I  do  best, 
and  which  areas  I  need  to  work  the 
hardest  in.  And  all  that  self-analysis 
helped  me  pull  everything  together. 

“I  realized,  first  of  all,  that  I 
needed  more  time  to  learn  new 
music,  particularly  contemporary 
pieces.  I  knew  that  I  would  have  to 
work  harder  at  building  my  interpre¬ 
tations,  and  at  grasping  the  true 
meaning  and  essence  of  each  piece  I 
play.  And  l  wanted  to  try  and  struc¬ 
ture  my  repertory  and  programs  in  a 
way  that  allows  me  to  fed  I’m  doing, 
justice  to  the  music  I  love.  That 
comes  with  a  certain  maturity,  T 
guess.  And  running  around  the  world 
playing  100  concerts  a  year  is  not 
really  the  way  to  understand  your 
growth  or  expand  your  repertory.” 

Mr.  Fodor  has  also,  naturally, 
thought  long  and  hard  about  the  rea¬ 
sons  his  career  took  the  course  it  did. 
And  although  he’s  reluctant  to.blame 
anyone  else  for  his  problems,  he 
maintains  that  he  has  always  been 


thoroughly  serious  about  his  art. 
“Having  all  that  instant  recognition, 
and  all  those  invitations  to  play  with 
the  world’s  great  orchestras  can 
make  you  feel  very  busy  and  very 
much  in  demand,”  he  admitted.  “Not 
9  that  I  took  any  of  it  for  granted,  but 
maybe  I  was  a  bit  brash.  And  the  pub¬ 
licity  did  focus  on  nun-musical  things. 
There  was  the  catchiness,  or  the  good 
copy,  of  being  from  Turkey  Creek* 
Colo.,  and  living  on  a  ranch  where  I 
had  grown  up  around  horses. 

“But  just  because  I  was  photo¬ 
graphed  on  horseback  didn't  mean  I 
wasn't  practicing  five  hours  a  day. 
All  the  time.  1  was  getting  up  at  7  in 
the  morning  and  playing  Bartok,  but 
the  interviews  and  publicity  didn't  re¬ 
flect  that.  I  wanted  to  be  judged  on 
the  merits  of  my  playing,  not  on  what 
I  do  with  my  personal  life.  1  have  to 
admit,  1  didn’t  do  all  that  much  to 
curb  that:  I  didn’t  push  it,  but  1  didn't 
fight  it,  either. 

“And  I  don’t  think  you  can  blame 
me  for  walking  the  line  between  a 
public  image  and  the  priorities  of  the 
music  establishment.  Some  artists 
can  balance  the  two  very  easily,  and  i 
always  thought  that  whatever  the 
image  was,  my  playing  would  speak 
for  itself.  It  does,  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  there  are  people  who  don’t  al¬ 
ways  get  to  hear  you  play,  and  who 
know  you  through  what  they  :ead. 

*  Now  it’s  apparent  that  there  are 
aspects  of  my  image  that  the  musical 
establishment  can't  take  seriously, 
although  I've  always  been  able  to 
please  the  public,  and  that’s  very  im¬ 
portant  to  me. 

“In  fact,"  he  added,  “there  was  a 
degree  to  which  my  interest  in  sports 
and  in  the  outdoors  brought  me  a  lot 
of  attention  from  a  segment  of  the 
public  that  doesn't  normally  attend 
classical  music  concerts.  I  had  than 
arriving  in throngs.  So  my  thought,  at 
the  time,  was  ‘Boy,  let's  keep  this  ball 
railing.*  X  thought  that  by  keeping" 
that  alive,  I  was  doing  my  duty  as  a 
kind  of  ambassador  of  the  arts.  I  sup. 
pose  that’s  something  I  would  have 
done  differently.  I  wouldn’t  have 
viewed  It  as  a  cause  of  mine  to  popu¬ 
larize  classical  music.” 

Another  of  Mr.  Fodoris  belated 
realizations  is  that  he  should  have 
maintained  firmer  control  of  his 
repertory.  But  there,  too,  early  Suc¬ 
cesses  proved  too  seductive  to  resist. 


V  If 


and  his  opinions.  Thus,  for  example, 
he  had  an  unlimited  admiration  for 
Meissonier  and  a  profound  hatred  for 
Ingres*  Degas  was  his  despair  and 
C£zanne  nothing  but  a  faker.  When  he 
thought  of  Monticelli  [Adolphe  Monti- 
celli,  1824-1886,  a  French  romantic 
painter  much  admired  as  a  colorist 
by  van  Gogh]  he  wept.” 

Still,  Gauguin  had  an  influence  on 
van  Gogh,  although  after  the  first 
couple  of  weeks  each  went  his  own 
way  with  regard  to  themes.  Gauguin 
began  pushing  the  younger  artist  to 
paint  from  memory  rather  than  actu¬ 
ality,  and  Vincent  did  a  remembered 
family  garden  (not  in  the  show),  a 
swirling  canvas  built  of  turbulent 
brushstrokes,  noting  to  Theo  that 
“Gauguin  gives  me  the  courage  to 
imagine  things,  and  certainly  things 
from  the  imagination  take  on  a  mare 
mysterious  character.”  In  the  show  is 
a  Gauguin  painting  somewhat  similar 
in  concept,  a  simplified,  stylized  can¬ 
vas  of  an  autumn  garden  in  sharp 
color  contrasts,  probably  based  on 
the  “Poet’s  Garden”  series  that  van 
Gogh  had  placed  in  his  room. 

In  any  case;  in  his  later  recollec¬ 
tions,  Gauguin  takes  a  good  deal  of 
credit  for  helping  van  Gogh.  “Vin¬ 
cent,  at  the  time  when  I  arrived  in 
Arles,  was  in  the  full  current  of  the 


Neo-Impressionist  school,  and  was 
floundering  about  a  good  deal  and  suf¬ 
fering  as  a  result  of  it  because  it  did 
not  correspond  to  his  nature,  which 
was  so  far  from- patient  and  so  inde¬ 
pendent,”  he  wrote.  “With  all  these 
yellows  on  violets,  all  this  work  in 
complementary  colors,  a  disordered 
work  on  his  part,  he  accomplished 
nothing  but  the  mildest  of  Incomplete 
and  monotonous  harmonies.  The 
sound  of  the  trumpet  was  missing  in 
them'.  I  undertook  the  task  of  enlight¬ 
ening  him  —  an  easy  matter,  for  I 
found  a  rich  and  fertile  toil.” 

Three  other  paintings  by  Gauguin 
in  this  show  deal  with  women  working 
—  two  of  washerwomen  at  the  banks 
of  a  canal,  a  third  of  grape  gatherers. 
The  color  is  softer,  the  forms  more 
subtly  evoked  than  in  van  Gogh's 
work,  but  the  composition  Is  vigorous 
and  in  one  case,  even  audacious.  For 
another  painting,  he  shared  with  van 
Gogh  a  model,  Madame  Ginoux,  a 
cafe  proprietor.  She  is  the  subject  ol 
two  wonderful  canvases  by  van  Gogh, 
each  titled  “L'Arlesienne,"  one  of 
which  he  dashed  off  in  less  than  an 
hour.  The  two  are  shown  here,  and  the 
stronger  one  —  owned  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  —  is  a  highlight  of  the  show, 
with  its  quirky,  sharply  defined  figure 
of  the  woman  m  Arlesian  costume 
seated  at  a  round  green  table  against 
a  ground  of  magnificent  yellow.  But 
only  Gauguin's  drawing  of  Madame 
Ginoux  is  seen  here;  “The  Night 
Cafe,”  the  painting  he  made  at  Aries 
in  which  she  is  the  central  figure,  was 
not  lent  by  the  Pushkin  Museum  in 
Moscow. 

By  December,  whether  because  of 
Gauguin’s  attempts  to  change  van 
Gogh’s  style,  or  what,  the  two  men 
had  apparently  begun  to  get  on  each 
other’s  nerves.  On  Dec.  14,  Gauguin 
finished  a  portrait  of  van  Gogh  paint¬ 
ing  a  still  life,  as  he  later  remem¬ 
bered,  to  which  van  Gogh  responded, 
“It’s  certainly  I,  but  it’s  I  gone  mad.” 
That  night  in  the  cafe,  van  Gogh 
threw  a  glass  of  absinthe  at  him, 
apologizing  later.  Next  day,  Gauguin 
wrote  to  Theo  that  he  felt  he  had  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  citing  his  and  Vincent’s 
“temperamental  incompatibility.”  A 
letter  from  Vincent  to  Theo  followed, 
noting  that  he  felt  Gauguin  was  “a  lit¬ 
tle  out  of  sorts  with  the  good  town  of 
Arles,  the  little  yellow  house  where 
we  work,  and  especially  with  me.” 

But  then  the  two  apparently  made 
up;  Gauguin  wrote  again  to  Theo  tell¬ 
ing  him  to  disregard  his  earlier  letter. 


Nevertheless,  on  Dec.  23,  by  Gau¬ 
guin’s  later  account,  van  Gogh  came 
after  him  with  a  razor  as  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  alone  in  the  garden  near  their 

house.  His  stern  stare  drove  van  Gogh 

away,  but  Gauguin  spent  the  night  in 
a  hotel.  On  his  return  to  the  Yellow 
House  next  morning,  he  found  crowds 
and  the  police  in  front  of  it.  Van  Gogh 
had  cut  off  the  lower  part  of  his  ear, 
taken  it  to  a  prostitute  at  a  nearby 
brothel,  and  returned  in  a  trail  of 
blood  to  his  bed. 

“Was  I  negligent  on  this  occasion?" 
Gauguin  writes.  “Should  I  have  dis¬ 
armed  him  and  tried  to  calm  him?  1 
have  often  questioned  my  conscience 
about  this,  but  I  have  never  found 
anything  to  reproach  myself  with.  Lei 
him  who  will  fling  the  stone  at  me.” 
Gauguin  summoned  Theo  and  then 
returned  to  Paris  with  him  shortly 
thereafter.  He  never  saw  van  Gogh 
again,  although  they  later  had 
friendly  correspondence. 

Recovering  after  hospitalization, 
van  Gogh  returned  to  the  Yellow 
House  and  painted,  among  other  can¬ 
vases,  two  versions  of  his  famous  self 
portrait  with  a  bandaged  ear  (one, 
called  “Self-Portrait  With  Bandaged 
Ear  and  Pipe,”  is  in  the  show),  and 
finished  one  he  had  begun  before  his 
illness,  the  marvelous  “La  Ber¬ 
ceuse,”  a  study  of  a  squat,  homey 
Arles  housewife  seated  before  a 
wildly  decorative  floral  background, 
notable  for  its  distorted  shapes  and 
bold  placement  of  reds  on  greens.  (It 
is  interesting  to  compare  this  with 
Gauguin’s  portrait  of  her,  done  at 
about  the  'same  time  that  Van  Gogh 
began  his,  using  a  simpler  color 
scheme  and  less  exaggerated  forms.) 
But  he  soon  broke  down  again,  and  fi¬ 
nally  confined  himself,  at  first  to  the 
nearby  asylum  at  Saint-Remy,  and 
then  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Paul-Ferdi- 
nand  Gachet,  in  the  town  of  Auvers- 
sur-Oise.  He  died  on  July  29, 1890,  two 
days  after  shooting  himself  in  the 
chest. 

Gauguin  received  a  letter  from  Vin¬ 
cent  shortly  before  his  suicide:  “Dear 
Master  [the  only  time  he  ever  used 
this  word},  after  having  known  you 
and  caused  you  pain,  it  is  better  to  die 
in  a  good  state  of  mind  than  a  de¬ 
graded  one.”  He  died,  writes  Gau¬ 
guin,  “haying  complete  possession  of 
his  mind,  full  of  the  love  of  his  art  , and 
without  hatred  for  others.”  That  the 
creative  part  of  him  triumphed  is  su¬ 
premely  evident  in  this  beautiful 
show. 
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Toth:  Taking  off  from  the  visit  by 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  fto  Washington  on 
September  28  to  meet  .  President 
Reagan]  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us 
r  how  well  that  visit  went  and  what  new 

|  direction,  if  any.  Soviet  policy  is 
taking  to  ward  the  U.S.  ? 
f  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  in  the 
30  years  or  more  that  Gromyko 
l  has  negotiated  with  the  Americans 
;  you  coaid  ever  say  there  was  one 
;  initial  meeting  in  which  there  was  a 
substantive  breakthrough.  That  is 
not  Gromyko’s  style.  That  is  not  the 
?  Soviets’ styie. 

'  The  significance  of  the  Gromyko 

■  -  visit  is  most  importantly  that  it  took 

place.  The  Soviets  would  not  have 

■  initiated  a  contact  with  President 
Reagan  at  this  time  if  they  had  not 

'  '  made  a  prior  decision  that  they 
i  would  have  - to  enter  a  negotiating 
S  phase. 

\  That  phase  is  certain  to  be  pro- 
longed  and  grudging,  as  most  Soviet 
.^■  negotiations  are,  but  within  those 

;  limits  it  achieved  substantially  what 

could  be  achieved,  which,  was  li- 

•  mited.  It  was  the  first  part  of  the 
overture  in  what  might  be  a  three-act 
opera. 

Much  of  the  discussion  that  f  have 
read  turns  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  Soviets  are  distrustful  of 
President  Reagan,  and  did  this  visit 
r  dispel  the  distrust.  I  would  argue 
;  that  at  least  as  big  a  danger’  if  not  a 
' .  bigger  danger,  is  that  the  Soviets 
|  may  get  the  idea  that  we  are  so 
eager  for  negotiation  that  they  can 
get  for  nothing  what  they  are  to  be 
negotiating  about. 

The  question  of  trust  or  distrust  of 
personalities  is  of  marginal  jmport- 
•i  ance.  What  is  of  importance  is  the 
substance  to  which  one  addresses 
oneself. 

Toth:  Their  desire  to  negotiate  has 
to  have  some  point.  You've  characte¬ 
rized  it  as  a  peace  offensive.  Can  you 
explain  what  it  might  email  in  terms 
of  arms  control  and  regional  coop¬ 
eration?  Where  would  is  be  going? 

Kissinger:  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Soviets  themselves  know  where  it 
might  be  going  at  this  moment. 
They’ve  gone  through  several  phases 
with  President  Reagan.  When  he 
.  first  came  in,  they  dealt  with  him  the 
i  way  they  generally  deal  with  poten- 

•  ‘  rial  opponents:  They  hinted  at  the 

possible  negotiations.  That  did  not 
happen  for  a  variety  of  reasons  right 
i  K^away because  the  administration  felt 
/•'  Th  had  to  reverse  the  conceptions  that 
had  been  created  in  Soviet  - 
American  relations. 

By  the  time  the  negotiations 
started  on  INF  and  Start,  there  were 
two  obstacles.  One  was  the  divisions 
in  ourhureaucracy.  Second  was  the 
imminence  of  Leonid  Brezhnev’s 
death,,  so  that  there  was  nobody 
really  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  a 

•  would  have  to  assume  that  the 
bureaucratic  conflicts  in  the  Soviet 

.  Union  are  even  more  intense  than  in 

the  United  States  because  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  each  part  of  the  government 

■  of  the  activities  of  the  other  is  greater 
{  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  with  us. 

U,  Then  came  the  interregnum  of 
iwYuri  Andropov,  aqd  then  another 
•^leadership  change  with  Konstantin 
Chernenko.  So  there;  has  never  been 
!  a  situation  in  -  ho  Soviet  Union  where 
!  anybody  was  in  charge  enough  to 
,  conduct  a  coherent  policy  of  give  and 
take  in  a  negotiation.  I  also  think 
;  that  the  Soviets  had  not  only  a  suc- 
;  cession  problem  but  a  change  of 
j  emphasis  within  the  system.  First 

•  hum  Brezhnev  to  Andropov  within 
1  •  one  party,  elements  of  the  power 

•  -  structure  gaining  somewhat  an  infiu- 
! .  ence,  and  then  they  had  to  turn 
\  somewhat  more  to  party  predomi- 
:•  nance  when  Chernenko  came  in 
Wwhhout  giving  Chernenko  anything 

•  ffHke  the  control  that  Brezhnev  and 
T  his  predecessors  had  had. 

i  While  we  are  in  this  position, 

:  Gromyko  is  clearly  the  dominant 
iigure  in  the  conduct  of  Soviet  fore¬ 
ign  policy.  But  Gromyko  has  sur- 
/  vived  this  long  and  become  so  domi¬ 
nant  because  he  has  been  a  great 
technician.  Others  always  took  the 
responsibility  for  the  major  dtrec- 
don,  and  he  was  the  impleraenier. 

Certainly  in  my  experience  with 
Gromyko  or  the  Soviets,  Brezhnev 
always  took  responsibility  for  the 
breakthroughs,  and  Gromyko  was 
always  the  one  who  seemed  more 
cautious  and  more  aware  of  prob- 
:  !«ns.  Even  if  you  allow  the  fact  that 
•one  was  the  good  cop  and  the  other 
j*was  the  bad  cop,  it  seemed  to  me  to 
;  reflect  their  personalities. 

Now  this  man  who  has  spent  his 
adult  life  being  the  implementer  is 
himself  responsible  for  the  direction, 

'  and  it  is  conceivable  to  me  that  he 
,  has  decided  that  there  have  to  be 
negotiations  but  tbat  in  carrying  out 
/the  negotiations  be  applies  all  tbe 
-  cautious  hesitations  that  have 
•narked  him  in  the  past,  all  the  more 
..  so  as  he  may  also  simultaneously 
nave  to  position  himself  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  leadership  struggle  in  the 
.  kremlin. 

It’s  Cor  all  these  reasons  that  I  do 
.  not  think  the  Soviets  have  as  yet 
®ade  a  decision  as  to  where  they  are 
Uping  to  go.  Indeed,  what  I  think 
*hey  are  going  to  do  in  the  next  three 
six  months  is  to  take  us  over  a 
;  .number  of  hurdles  on  the  face  of  the 
;  statement  that  they  want  deeds  from 
not  words.  It  could  be  consi- 
;  dered  as  hutzpa,  a  lot  of  gall.  We 
^ve  made  our  mistakes,  but  they 
*ere  the  ones  that  walked  out  of  the  i 
v  ^otiattons,  that  shot  down  the  air-  I 
’  1™“*.  that  acted  intransigently  in  ; 
..  and  in  Afghanistan.  < 

What  they  are  trying  to  do  is  get  a  ] 
tauiaieral  proposition  as  an  entrance  i 
negotiations.  Then  we  will  prob-  ] 
iA-St  ?  baggie  over  the  agenda.  I 

■  tb!u*  drink  until  we  get  through  i 

■  Jr*  phases,  we  will  not  know  what  s 
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Former  U.S.  secretary  of  state  Henry  Kissinger 
continues  his  series  of  commentaries  on  internation¬ 
al  affairs,  this  time  in  an  interview  with  Robert  C. 
Toth  and  Doyle  McManus. 


re  really  after.  What  we  should 
106  dtis  time  to  clarify  our  own 
|  Position. 


Toth:  Well,  if  they  don't  know  - 
accepting  what  you  say,  they  don't 
know  precisely  where  they're  going  — 
why  have  they  decided  to  move  now? 

Kissinger:  Because  I  think  they 
realize  they're  in  a  stalemate  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  If  they  counted 
on  the  European  peace  movement  to 
stop  our  deployment  and  calculation 
of  deployment  or  intermediate- 
range  missiles,  that  calculation  did 
not  turn  out  to  be  correct.  They 
clearly  made  a  major  decision  last 
year  to  stonewall  the  United  States, 
which  was  presaged  by  a  statement 
attribued  to  Andropov  attacking 
those  who  believe  one  can  make 
arrangements  with  tbe  United 
States.  And  this  was  preceded  a  year 
earlier  by  tbe  tough  speech  of  Brezh¬ 
nev's  just  about  a  month  before  he 
died  in  which  he  also  said  a  similar 

thing 

One  would  bave  thought  that  the 
implementation  of  that  policy  would 
lead  to  a  differential  treatment  of  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe 
and  that  they  would  try  to  split 
Western  Europe  from  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  for  reasons  not  so 
easy  to  explain,  they  brought  press¬ 
ure  both  on  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  simultaneously,  and 
therefore  they  have  not  split  West¬ 
ern  Europe  from  the  United  States. 

They  are  not  making  progress  in 
their  relations  with  China.  They 
have  a  huge  economic  problem  of  a 
structural  kind.  They  will  be  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  succession  issues,  not 
just  of  Chernenko  but  towards  -  to 
all  the  aged  members  of  the  poiit- 
buro  over  the  next  few  years.  So 
logically,  they  should  want  a  respite. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  very 
possible  that  they  don't  know  how  to 
get  a  respite. 

I  would  add  among  the  factors  that 
lead  to  negotiation  the  fact  that  they__ 
«ifld  not  tie  oblivious  to  the  repe- 
ated  statements  of  President  Reagan 
that  he  wanted  to  open  negotiations 
even  if  they  did  not  want  to  help  him 
in  bis  reelection,  even  if  they  are 
highly  suspicious,  it  would  be  only 
prudent  for  them  to  try  to  find  out 
what  there  might  be  to  them.  So  I 
think  these  axe  the  main  factors  that 
brought  them  to  a  negotiation. 

Toth:  But  it  says  something  about 
the  potilburo  as  it  exists,  however  old 
and  however  inactive  Chernenko 
may  be  at  the  time,  that  they  can  make 
a  decision  to  embark  on  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  in  their  policy  to  the  United  States 
despite  other  problems,  doesn't  it? 

Kissinger  Absolutely. 

Toth:  Well,  go  from  there  then  to 
the  decision  to  rather  brutally  dismiss 
Gen.  Yuri  Ogarkov.  How  do  you 
think  that  plays  into  the  situation,  if  at 
all?  There  has  been  speculation  dial 
he  was  sort  of  a  scapegoat,  an  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  in  advance  of 
the  Gromyko  visit.  Do  you  have  any 
views  on  that? 

Kissinger:  l  do  not  think  Ogarkov 
was  fired  as  an  offering  to  us.  I  think 
there  is  tbe  relationship  that  the 
Ogarkov  firing  shows  enough  of  the 
instability  of  the  top  leadership 
group  that  they  want  a  respite  from 
constant  tension  if  they  can  purchase 
it  at  what  they  consider  a  tolerable 
price. 

What  it  tells  me  about  us  is  that  it 
is  very  important  that  when  we  get 
into  negotiations  that  we  confront 
them  with  very  complete  proposi¬ 
tions  and  not  with  generalities,  so 
tbat  they  have  specific  decisions  to 
make  and  not  attitudinal  decisions.  I 
think  they  have  decided  to  negoti1 
ate,  but  they  have  not  yet  decided 
what  to  negotiate  about  and  in  what 
framework? 

Toth:  Is  this  the  way  you 
approached  negotiations  when  you 
were  conducting  them  with  the 
Soviets?  Oris  it  different? 

Kissinger.  Of  course,  when  I  was 
conducting  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets,  there  was  a  clearer  lead¬ 
ership  structure,  although  even  then 
it  was  not  as  clear  as  it  looks  in 
retrospect.  When  I  first  encountered 
the  Soviets,  Brezhnev,  Alexei  Kosy¬ 
gin  and  Nikolai  Podgomy  pretended 
to  be  of  equal  starring,  even  though 
it  was  evident  from  their  conduct 
tbat  Brezhnev  was  the  strongest. 

When  President  Nixon  invited 
Brezhnev  to  come  to  the  United 
Steles,  the  Soviets  told  us  that  it  would 
be  inappropriate  to  invite  Brezh¬ 
nev,  rhat  we  bad  to  invite  all  three  of 
them,  and  then  they  told  us  privately 
only  Brezhnev  would  accept.  But  as 
late  as  3972,  they  went  through  the 
appearance  of  a.  collective  lead¬ 
ership,.  and  in  the  first  two  years  of 
President  Nixon  our  communica¬ 
tions  were  with  Kosygin,  not  with 
Brezhnev,  when  they  were  at  the 
highest  level.  So  even  then  the  lead¬ 
ership  was  not  as  monolithic  as  it 
appeared. 

Forgetting  now  how  I  conducted 
the  negotiations,  there  are  two  prob¬ 
lems  in  dealing  with  tbe  Soviets,  at 


A 


least  on  issues  as  technically  compli¬ 
cated  as  arms  control. 

One  is  to  make  a  proposal  that 
improves  the  situation,  that  objec¬ 
tively  improves  the  situation.  That  is 
technically  very  complicated. 
Secondly,  to  have  the  process  contri¬ 
bute  to  a  political  rapprochement 
within  the  limits  of  what  ideology 
and  conflicting  interests  permit. 

It  seemed  to  me  then  that  this 
presents  a  very  real  problem,  espe¬ 
cially  in  tbe  arms  field.  Tbe  issues  are 
technically  extremely  complex.  Posi¬ 
tions  emerge  within  our  government 
from  a  very  complicated  process  of 
bargaining  between  various  ele¬ 
ments  in  which  the  adjudicating  role 
of  the  president  is  more  complicated 
than  in  most  other  issues  because  he 
usually  has  not  studied  the  subject 
for  anything  like  the  length  of  time 
his  experts  have.  A  position  then 
emerges,  it  is  handed  over  in  Geneva 
or  wherever  the  negotiations  take 
place,  then  it  goes  up  through  the 
Soviet  hierarchy. 

You  have  to  assume  that  there  are 
at  least  some  major  elements  in  tbe 
Soviet  hierarchy  determined  to  show 
their  allegiance  to  their  leadership, 
and  in  general  in  a  bureaucracy  you 
never  get  into  trouble  for  predicting 
a  disaster  tbat  doesn’t  happen  or  for 
missing  an  opportunity  because  no¬ 
body  can  prove  the  opportunity  ex¬ 
isted.  So  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
pohtburo,  they  have  to  adjudicate 
their  own  bureaucracy’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  our  bureaucracy’s  comprom¬ 
ise.  So  it  is  not  a  process  that  tends  to 
lead  to  easy  understanding  on  either 
the  technical  or  the  political  level. 

What  we  tried  to  do  is  to  give  tbe 
Soviets  advance  warning  of  our 
thinking  and  to  try  to  do  it  through  a 
channel  that  did  not  go  through  their 
whole  bureaucracy  so  that  we  could 

We  did  not  give  our  position  in 
'  advance,'  not  in 'detail,  but  what  we 
did  try  to  do  is  to  explain  tbe  thinking 
behind  the  position  that  was  likely  to 
emerge  so  that  it  would  not  hit  the 
politburo  cold,  and  we  got  it  directly 
into  the  presidential  channel  to 
Brezhnev  or  whoever  else  was  in¬ 
volved  on  the  Soviet  side. 

I  think  it  is  the  lack  of  such  a 
channel  at  this  moment  that  is  an 
important  obstacle,  or  contributing 
obstacle,  to  progress,  and  I  think  it  is 
really  more  important  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  to  get  a  conceptual  break¬ 
through  than  to  come  up  with  some 
technical  solution  to  the  problem. 

Toth:  What  would  be  a  conceptual 
breakthrough? 

Kissinger:  I  think  we  have 
reached  a  dead  end  in  arms  control 
theory.  Most  of  the  negotiations  that 
went  on  in  the  ’60s  and  ’70s  drew  on 
the  intellectual  capital  of  the  arms 
control  theory  that  was  developed  in 
the  late  ’SOs.  At  that  time,  one  dealt 
with  single-warhead  missiles,  with- 
fixed  installations;  and  the  concept 
of  stability  was  identified  with  the 
inability  of  either  side  to  calculate  a 
decisive  advantage  in  a  first  strike. 

I  think  we  are  coming  to  the  end  of 
that  period  for  two  reasons.  One, 
technology  due  to  mobility  and  large 
numbers  of  warheads  is  in  any  case 
tending  to  produce  the  kind  of  stabil¬ 
ity  that  people  were  talking  about  in 
the  1950s.  When  you  have  20,000- 
plus  warheads  on  each  side,  a  calcu¬ 
lated  decision  to  go  to  war  is  not 
'  likely.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  re¬ 
liance  on  mass  extermination  as  the 
principal  element  of  security  brings 
about  in  tbe  democracies  a  demorali¬ 
zation  of  society  to  a  point  where 
pacifism  and  unilateral  disarmament 
become  either  the  conscious  or  the 
subconscious  motivation  of  so  many 
people  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  hold 
a  position  in  the  technical  negotia¬ 
tion. 

If  one  looks  at  the  schools  of 
thought  that  now  exist,  I  must  say 
they  are  both  nearly  irrelevant  to  the 
problem  of  reducing  either  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  war  or  its  impact  if  it  occurs. 
The  two  schools  are  freeze  and  re¬ 
duction. 

The  freeze  perpetuates  the  very 
situation  that  generates  the  uncer¬ 
tainty.  In  addition,  it  sounds  much 
simpler  fh*m  it  would  be  in  practice. 
After  all,  Salt  I  was  a  freeze  of 
IGBMs,  and  it  took  us  three  and  a 
half  years  to  negotiate  it,  and  even 
then  we  are  still  debating  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  modernization  of  ex¬ 
isting  weapons,  which  is  permitted, 
and  new  weapons,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  proscribed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  various  . 
reduction  schemes  that  exist,  is  my 
view,  either  do  not  change  the  situa¬ 
tion  or  make  it  marginally  more 
dangerous.  After  all,  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  1962  thought  that  we  were  at 
the  verge  of  Armageddon.  At  that 
time  the  Soviets  had  less  than  100 
warheads  that  could  teach  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  and  we  had  some  3.000. 1 
know  no  scheme  that  exists,  even  in 
the  theoretical  literature,  tbat  would 
reduce  warheads  to  3,000.  So  There’s 


a  paucity  of  theory.  If  we're  going  to 
reduce  - 1  think  that  would  be  highiv 
desirable  -  it  has  to  be  to  number’s 
that  are  really  so  low  as  to  remove 
the  holocaust  aspect  of  modem  de¬ 
terrent  theory. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  extremely 
helpful  if  right  after  the  election, 
some  crash  programme  were  started 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  on  which  direc¬ 
tion  we  should  go.  We  can  then  still 
work  out  the  technical  parameters. 
Secondly.  1  think  we  have  to  find 
some  form  of  dialogue  to  discuss  the 
political  tensions  that  exist  in  the 
world.  Right  now.  everybody's  cop- 
oux  almost  is  arms  control .  and  arms 
control  is  being  asked  to  do  too 
much.  I  was  part  of  tbe  study  groups 
in  the  '50s.  I've  been  involved  in 
many  of  the  arms  control  negotia¬ 
tions.  and  I  don't  back  off  anything 
I've  been  associated  with  and  I  sup¬ 
port  it  today.  But  I  do  not  think  rhat 
by  itself  arms  control  can  solve  or 
ameliorate  the  problem  of  East- 
West  relations. 

I  would  like  to  get  some  consensus 
at  least  within  the  government  of 
what  exactly  it  is  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  that  can  be  conveyed  to 
the  Soviets  as  a  concept  before  you 
embody  it  in  a  numbers  proposal.  It 
is  conceivable  to  me  that  at  some 
point  we  could  get  an  agreement  on  a 
concept  and  the  Soviet  numbers 
would  look  different  from  ours. 

But  if  you  don't  know  what  con¬ 
cept  they’re  operating  from  and  they 
don't  know  what  concept  we're 
operating  from  and  you're  each 
throwing  numbers  around,  it  would 
be  accidental  if  something  emerged 
and  make  a  real  contribution  to 
security. 

Toth:  How  long  would  it  take  you 


itself  is  not  bad.  It  produces  a  heal¬ 
thy  debate  within  the  government. 
But  at  some  point  there  must  be  a 
focus  for  decision,  and  the  decision 
must  be  more  than  just  one  position 
that  is  then  tabled.  But  it  must 
perm;;  •»  fluid  negotiation.  This  will 
require  some  national  changes 

after  the  election. 

McManus:  Do  you  believe  the 
president  has  undergone  a  kind  of 
conversion  over  the  last  few  years,  or 
did  wc  simply  pay  too  much  attention 
to  some  of  his  rhetoric? 

Kissinger:  I  think  that  any  presi¬ 
dent  will  sooner  or  later  be  driven  by 
the  nature  of  these  conr  noraiy 
weapons  into  a  desire  to  t  jee  the 
danger  of  war.  and  I  thin!  second- 
term  president  cspeei.r  really  is 
running  for  history  am  not  for  any 
other  office.  So  I  belie v?  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  has  probably  modified 
-  has  probably  learned  a  dimension 
as  president  that  as  a  campaigner  he 
did  not  have  to  address  I  believe  he 
is  absolutely  sincere. 

I  repeat:  The  bigger  danger  I  see  is 
not  the  lack  of  his  sincerity  but  the 
danger  that  some  people  may  be¬ 
lieve  one  can  achieve  results  simply 
by  an  abstract  psychological  exercise 
of  reassuring  the  Soviets  and  con¬ 
vincing  the  public  that  we  are  sin¬ 
cere.  That  is  not  enough.  It  has  to  be 
translated  into  a  complete  program¬ 
me.  not  in  the  sense  of  Gromyko  - 
who  says  deeds,  by  which  he  means 
agreement  to  Soviet  positions,  and 
not  words  -  but  in  the  sense  of 
developing  an  idea  of  where  every¬ 
one  is  to  be  three  or  four  years  from 
now.  And  if  we  do  this.  I  think  we 
can  make  a  huge  progress  in  East- 
West  relations  in  the  next  two  or 
three  vears. 


-  on  the  other  aspect  of  your  suggesr  r 

tion,  ho  w  long  would  it  take  you  to  set  ^T^Toth:  Do.  you  think,  thin  Ji  will  take . . 
up  a  back  diannef  that  was  effective?  .  af  leaf r/  until  after  the  election  before  , 
Kissinger:  Oh,  the  back  channerf'  Lwe  see  some  tangible  moxemenl? 


think  could  be  set  up  immediately, 
very  quickly. 

Toth:  l  see.  You  don't  see  any 
ideological  or  personality  problems 
with  Soviet-American  leaders  on  that 
score? 

Kissinger:  I  think  you  would  have 
bureaucratic  problems  within  our 
government  of  wounded  egos  and 
insistence  on  prerogatives,  and  for 
all  I  know  they  have  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  on  their  side.  But  I  think  each 
government  should  settle  that  for 
themself.  I  don't  think  we  should 
designate  anybody  on  the  Soviet  side 
as  our  chosen  instrument,  or  as  one 
sometimes  reads,  pick  another  way 
to  bypass  Gromyko.  There’s  no  way 
to  bypass  Gromyko,  and  if  they  want 
to  bypass  Gromyko,  that's  their 
problem,  not  our  problem. 

I  would  think  that  what  we  should 
get  across  to  the  Soviets  is  that  there 
must  be  some  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  in  which  our  top  leadership  -  the 
president,  the  secretary  of  state  -  can 
explain  their  thinking  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  manner  so  that  when  they  have 
to  make  a  complete  decision  about 
something,  it  can  take  clarity  -  they 
at  least  have  the  benefits  of  those 
views. 

I  think  this  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  in  crisis  management.  During 
the  1973  war.'  the  Middle  East  war. 
when  we  were  arming  the  Israelis 
and  they  were  arming  the  Syrians, 
there  was  practically  not  a  day  that 
went  by  where  we  didn't  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  Soviets  three  or  four 
times  to  give  them  some  idea  of  what 
we  were  up  to  or  to  complain  to 
them  about  what  they  were  doing. 
Even  that  did  not  at’ the  very  end 
prevent  a  blowup.  But  I  do  think  it 
made  it  more  manageable.  If  we  had 
suddenly  gone  on  alert  in  that  period 
of  months  of  noncommunication,  it 
could  have  been  a  much  more 
dangerous  business. 

McManus:  You've  said  a  couple  of 
times  over  the  last  few  days  that 
you’ve  seen  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  move  toward  something  one 
would  not  wish  to  characterize  as 
detente  but  rather  an  acceptance. . . 

Kissinger:  Ob.  I  see  no  substantial 
difference  between  what  the  admi¬ 
nistration  is  now  saying  and  what  we 
used  to  characterize  as  detente.  In 
fact,  I  would  feel  that  there’s  a 
danger  that  they  put  too  much  emph¬ 
asis  on  personal  reassurance  and  not 
enough  emphasis  on  substantive 
negotiation. 

McManus:  The  question  that  was 
being  asked  last  week  was  how 
permanent  is  this  shifting  in  emphasis 
on  the  administration 's  part  and  how 
strong  is  the  consensus  within  those 
different  bureaucratic  poles  in 
Washington? 

Kissinger.  I  believe  that  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  commitment  is  permanent, 
and  SO  is  the  secretary  of  state’s. 
Those  are  the  two  people  I  know 
best.  Undoubtedly  there  are  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  bureaucracy  who  have 
consistently  doubted  the  utility  of 
any  negotiation,  and  especially  of 
arms  control  negotiation.  This  in 


~we  see  some  tangible  moxement? 

Kissinger:  I  would  be  surprised, 
and  Fm  not  very  eager  for  it  »o  be 
very  visible  before  the  election  be¬ 
cause  if  you  had  a  dramatic  meeting, 
say  between  Gromyko  and  Shultz  or 


between  a  presidential  emissary  and 
somebody  in  the  Soviet  Union,  im¬ 
mediately  the  media  would  set  up 
criteria  of  what  it  promised.  They 
would  repeat  the  experience  of  Vast 
week  and  what  was  achieved,  and  1 
think  the  necessity  is  now  to  keep  it 
non-dramalie.  to  work  at  it  serious¬ 
ly.  Last  week  it  was  important  as  a 
watershed.  I  would  prefer  that  no¬ 
thing  much  happen  now  until  the 
election. 

For  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see.  we 
will  be  rivals  and  competitors  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  yet  have  to 
work  on  certain  cooperative  mat¬ 
ters.  Most  of  the  American  diploma¬ 
tic  and  foreign  policy  experience  is  to 
treat  countries  as  either  friend  or 
enemy  and  to  think  of  problems  as 
haring  a  terminal  day. 

For  example,  the  critics  of  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Soviet  Union  always 
point  out  rhat  the  Soviets  got  some 
advantages  in  the  agreement.  I  st;irt 
from  tbat  premise.  They  will  not  sign 
an  agreement,  that  does  not  give 
them  some  advantages.  The  ques¬ 
tion  for  us  is  whether'our  advantages 
balance  the  Soviet  advantages,  and 
without  a  balance  of  advantage  . 
there'll  never  be  an  agreement  that 
will  either  be  made  or.  ifit  is  made  by 
some  error,  will  be  maintained. 

All  of  this  in  the  nature  of  our 
domestic  debate  creates  great  diffi¬ 
culties  because  on  the  one  side  you 
have  some  people  who  are  saying 
that  almost  any  agreement  is  desired 
and  who  deal  with  E:ist-West  rela¬ 
tions  almost  us  a  psychological  prob¬ 
lem.  On  the  other  side,  you  have 
people  who  reallv  rltitik  any  agree¬ 
ment  is  a  derogation  of  our  moral 
position  and  weakens  us  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  struggle,  and  not  to  fall  into  the 
excesses  of  either  side,  the  psycholo¬ 
gical  approach  tempts  the  Soviets 
into  making  peace  offenses  really  as 
a  form  of  unilateral  disarmament. 

So  the  challenge  before  the  admi¬ 
nistration  will  be  to  gi:  a  steady 
course  tbat  does  not  pretend  that  the 
Soviets  have  suddenly  become 
friends,  but  on  the  other  hand  is 
prepared  to  make  agreements  that 
are  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

Toth:  How  do  you  read  the  Hon- 
ecker  incident,  the  back  and  forth, 
would  he  come .  would  he  not  come, 
why  did  he  not  eventually  come? 

Kissinger:  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
factors  that  drove  Gromyko,  or  that 
induced  or  convinced  Gromyko  to 
talk  in  Washington,  was  this  fear  that 
if  he  didn't  talk,  some  of  their  client 
states  might  talk  to  the  Europeans.  1 
read  the  Honecker  incident  as  if  the 
Soviets  were  absolutely  sure  of  the 
East  Germans,  they  should  have  let 
Honecker  go  to  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  and  propagate  their  line,  which  at 
least  put  an  appeal  to  the  peace 
movement  or  would  have-, married 
the  peace  movemcnt-itcr  some-Ger-’ 
man  nationalist  impulses,-  coming 
from  the  East. 

They  obviously  were  not  sure 
enough  of  the  impulses  that  might 
develop  on  both  sides,  and  I  think 
that  the  fact  that  they  felt  obliged  to 
stop  the  visit  as  a  sign  of  their 


difficulties  in  holding  their  client 
states  together  and  particularly  of 
their  beginning  fear  of  German 
nationalism. 

It  must  be  an  eerie  feeling  in 
Moscow  to  see  a  Communist  party 
that  had  a  monopoly  of  education, 
information  and  police  powers  total¬ 
ly  collapse  in  a  country  like  Poland 
and  to  have  the  only  spontaneous 
revolutions  in  an  industrialized 
country  in  the  20rh  cenwry\»r  at  any 
rate  - 1  don’t  want  to  be  that  precise, 
but  certainly  the  post-u ar  period  -  to 
happen  in  Communist  countries: 
and  they  must  recognize  that  the 
fundamental  tendencies  that  occur¬ 
red  in  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary  and 
Poland  also  existed  in  the  bemocra- 
tic  Republic  of  Germany. 

1  think  there's  a  good  chance  that 
the  Honecker  visit  will  be  scheduled 
again.  How  often  do  the  Soviets 
want  to  pay  the  price  of  stopping  it? 

Toth:  But  now  that  Gromvko  iuu 
come  here,  under  that  umbrella,  ti 
might  be  easier  for  Honecker  to  go 
there. 

Kissinger.  Yes.  and  therefore.  I 
think  it  will  happen  again. 

McManus:  In  your  picture  of  the 
Soviet  Union  beset  by  uncertainty  ir. 
Eastern  Europe  in  a  kind  of  a  long- 
range  succession  struggle,  doesn't 
that  imply  that  while  they  are  looking 
fora  respite,  they  may  t*e  very  recep¬ 
tive  to  a  conceptual  breakthrough.* 

Kissinger:  The  first  thing  they  will 
try  to  do  is  to  get  it  for  nothing  An  J I 
think  there  have  been  two  summits 
that  were  a  near  disaster.  The  first 
was  the  Eisenhower  summit  with 
Khrushchev  in  and  the  second 
was  the  Kennedy  summit  with 
Khrushchev  m  |Mf»2. 

In  1955  I  he  summit  was  a  disaster 
because  the  Soviet  leaders  at  that 
time  shortly  alter  the  death  of  Stalin 
must  have  begn  reflecting  upon  what 
they  needed  to  do  to  get  a  respite. 
They  found  they  didn:i  have  to  do 
anything  except  to  meet  with  west¬ 
ern  leaders  and  have  the  impression 
created  that  great  progress  toward 
peace  had  been  made  The  result  of 
that  was  that  within  a  year  they 
recognized  East  Germany,  which 
they  had  never  dime  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state,  within  a  year  and  half 
they  sold  arms  to  the  Middle  E.tst. 
which  ».is  guaranteed  ! »  start 
crisis.  Within  three  years  there  was 
the  Berlin  crisis. 

The  ‘62  summit  was  of  a  different 
kind.  That  convinced  the  Soviets 
Kennedy  was  not  on  top  of  his  job 
and  therefore  was  an  opponent  not 
to  be  taken  seriously.  I  don't  think 
that’s  our  problem"  now*,  but  our 
problem  now  is  analogous  to  1955. 
We  must  translate  the  general  desire 
for  a  respite  into  some  specific  prog¬ 
rammes. 

1  would  urge  ns  to  be  generous  and 
■farsighted  in  these  programmes. :but 
1  would  also  urge  that  we  not  let  this 
thing  dissolve  in  some  amorphous 
protestations  of  goodwill.  And 
therefore,  yes.  they  will  eventually 
be  receptive  to  a  conceptual 
approach,  but  ii  will  be  tough  going. 

Copyrigjil  vCl  1984  LA.  Times  SynScatc. 
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New  minister  orders  2-year  halt  in  driffing 

All  aspects  of  oil  search 
to  be  re-examined  by  experts 


Mixed  results  shown  by 
small  banks  at  mid-yeai 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Government-backed  oil  and  gas 
exploration  should  be  halted  for  at 
least  two  years,  during  which  time 
professional  petroleum  consultants 
would  re-examine  existing'  drilling 
projects  and  introduce  more  sys¬ 
tematic  approaches  to  the  geological 
searches  and  their  locations. 

This  is  one  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  a  report  handed  yesterday  to 
new  Energy  Minister  Moshe  Sfaahal 
by  his  recently-appointed  adviser  on 
oil  exploration.  Albedo  Rosenz- 
weig.  Shahal  announced  that  he  is 
adopting  the  report  in  its  entirety 
and  is  asking  his  department  beads 
to  draw  up  an  operational  plan  to 
cany  out  all  the  recommendations. 

The  report  describes  the  govern¬ 
ment's  present  oil  exploration  prog¬ 
ramme  as  “of  very  limited  success," 
despite  the  $250  million  invested  by 
it  and  private  investors  in  oil  sear¬ 
ches  here  during  the  past  nine  years. 
Though  the  money  has  gone  into 


131  test  drillings,  and  $62m.  out  of 
the  total  invested  have  been  spent  on 
geophysical  and  seismic  tests,  “the 
only  success  has  been  a  small  gas 
field  uncovered  in  northern  Sinai 
and  a  number  of  marginally  signifi¬ 
cant  oQ  and  g&>  traces  elsewhere,” 
the  report  states 

It  also  calls  for  consolidating  Han¬ 
na  and  Hannal,  the  two  state-owned 
oil  companies.  At  present  they  are 
operating  separately  -  one  in  the 
field  of  active  drilling  and  the  other 
in  finance  and  investments. 

The  main  task  of  the  consolidated 
corporation  would  be  to  initiate  and 
encourage  investments  from  private 
sources  for  oil  and  gas  searches,  and 
to  oversee  the  state's  investments  in 
oil  exploration  ventures  undertaken 
by  private  companies. 

Another  function  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  would  be  to  furnish  auxiliary 
services  for  government-backed  oil 
exploration  projects,  and  to  sell  such 
services  to  private  exploration  firms, 
not  only  here  but  also  abroad.  i 


Some  car  orders  cancelled 
after  rise  in  import  deposit 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVTV.  -  There  has  been  a 
drop  of  about  40  per  cent  ih  new  car 
sales  this  year,  according  to  Arie 
Carasso,  the  president  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Importers  Association, 
whose  firm  handles  Renault. 

He  was  not  willing  to  predict 
whether  there  would  be  a  further 
drop  due  to  the  rise  last  week  of  the 
compulsory  deposit  on  automobile 
imports  bom  15  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  car. 

He  said  that  his  firm  had  no  can¬ 
cellations  so  far,  but  The  Jeursalerp 
Post  has  learned  from  other  impor¬ 
ters  that  there  had  been  some  can¬ 
cellations. 

Since  about  80  per  cent  of  all  car 
sales  are  of  lower-priced  models 
costing  up  to  $12,000.  the  rise  in  the 
deposit  raises  prices  by  up  to  $3,000. 

Some  importers,  including  the 
Mediterranean  Car  Agency,  the  im¬ 
porters  of  Hat,  have  been  offering 
customers  an  interest-bee  dollar- 
linked  loan  to  cover  the  deposit.  This 
loan  has  to  be  paid  in  four  monthly 
instalments. 

The  importers  yesterday  told 
Transport  Minister  Harm  Corfu  that 
many  of  them  have  standing  orders 
with  the  manufacturers  abroad  and 
that  unless  they  get  relief,  they  may 
have  to  caateHhese  orders  til}  the 
eud  of  the  general  fjjgpze  on  imports.^ 

Carasso  explained!  to  the  minister 
that  there  is  ho  nedti^or  a  firMSSTon 
the  import  of  automobiles,  since  the 


25  per  cent  increase  m  the  compul¬ 
sory  deposit  will  bring  about  a  drop 
in  sales  anyway. 

According  to  Carasso 's  rough  esti¬ 
mate  there  mil  be  a  drop  of  about  40 
percent  in  new  car  sales  during  1984. 
In  1983  about  80,000  cars  were  im¬ 
ported.  He  thinks  that  till  the  end  of 
December  only  50,000  to  55,000  new 
care  will  have  been  sold.  He  thinks 
that  15,000  to  20,000  new  cars  are  on 
order  and  have  been  paid  for  or  are 
covered  by  letters  of  credit.  These 
care  are  expected  to  arrive  here 
during  the  next  three  months. 

Carasso  said  that  apart-  from  the 
higher  deposit,  car  prices  remain 
unchanged. 

One  importer,  Japanauto,  the  im¬ 
porter  of  Subaru,  even  continues  his 
special  sale,  with  ten  per  cent  lower 
base  prices  on  all  1985  models. 

If  there  is  a  drop  in  sales,  it  is 
possible  that  other  importers  will 
follow  Japanauto's  example  and 
lower  their  basic  prices  too. 


RENAULT.  -  All  plants  of  the 
French  state-owned  car  maker  Re¬ 
nault  are  working  normally  again, 
following  a  ten-day  wave  of  strikes. 

$3B.  PLANT.  -  Japanese  and  Ira¬ 
nian  officials  in  Teheran  will  discuss. 
vd&Jheftp  resurfie  Igmstmctipn  <pf  aj 
Retrochemicaj  com-; 
plex'in  southern  Iras;  a  Mitsui  and 
Co.  spokesman  said  recently. 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Four  of  the  small 
banks  or  bankholding  companies  re-, 
cently  published  their  results  for  die 
first  half  of  1984.  The  pattern  that 
emerges  is  mixed,  unlike  the  gener¬ 
ally  positive  results  of  the  big  three 
banks  -  at  least  compared  to  last 
year's  disasters. 

(Figures  are  in  June.  1984  con¬ 
stant  shekels,  and  profits  or  losses 
are  after  adjustment  for  inflation. 
The  exchange  rate  at  the  end  of  June 
was$l=IS23d.4). 

North  American  Bank  announced 
a  profit  of  IS73;9m.  for  the  first  half 
of  1984,  compared  with  a  profit  of 
TS53.5m.  in  the  first  half  of  1983  and 
IS147.3m.  for  the  whole  of  last  year. 
Hie  bank’s  balance  sheet  grew  bom 
IS22.47  billion  to  IS23.66b.  at  the 
end  of  Jane  1984. 

The  profit  represents  an  annual¬ 
ized  return  on  equity  of  about  4.5  per 
cent. 

The  brief  notes  accompanying  the 
figures  contain  no  further  explana¬ 
tions  or  analysis,  beyond  noting  that 
the  bank  has  .recently  opened  its 
sixth  branch,  in  Jerusalem's  Mea 
Shearim. 

The  Israel  General  Bank,  by  con¬ 
trast.  lost  IS60.  lm.  in  the  firet-half  of 
this  year,  after  malting  a  profit  of 
IS  119.6m.  in  the  equivalent  period 
of  last  year,  and  IS30.7m.  over  the 
whole  year. 

The  management  notes  that  the 
reason  for  the  loss,  in  a  period  when 
most  banks  made  a  profit,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  General  has  sold  its  holding 
in  the  “arrangement”  shares.  This 
had  a  negative  impact  on  the  results 
in  this  half,  but  will  have  a  favour¬ 
able  effect  in  the  future. 

The  rights  issue  made  by  General 
in  late  June  raised  almost  ISlb.  and 
significantly  expanded  the  bank’s 


own  capital.  This  and  the  ongoing 
reorganization  and  rationalization 
within  the  bank.  will,  in  manage¬ 
ment's  opinion,  help  the  bank 
achieve  profitability  in  tire  future. 

FIbi  Holding  Company,  the  parent 
of  the  First  International  Bank,  re¬ 
ported  a  profit  of  IS1 ,009m.  In 
January-June  1984,  after  losing 
IS66.Sm.  in  the  first  half  of  1983. 

Beyond  noting  that,  in-  March 
1984,  Fibi  bought  50  per  cent  of  the 
equity  of  Danot-Fibi  Industries,  for 
S8.9m.,  the  letter  to  shareholders 
adds  nothing  to  the  figures  in  the 
report. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least.  Danot 
Investment  Company,  Fibi's  parent, 
and  thus  ultimate  controller  of  First 
International,  announced  a  loss  of 
IS1.25b.  for  the  first  half  of  1984. 
Last  year's  first  half  brought  a  loss  of 
IS1.54b.  and  the  full  year  IS7.18b.. 
so  that  the  scale  of  the.  company's 
loss  has  certainly  been  reduced. 

Danot  has,  of  course,  been  in  the 
news  quite  a  lot  over  the  last  few 
months,  as  consistent  reports  of  its 
cash-flow  problems  gave  rise  to  spe¬ 
culation  that  a  change  of  ownership 
was  imminent.  In  the  event,  the 
Kimche-Gil  investment  group  1 
bought  a  large  chunk  of  Danot,  in 
June,  through  their  Arieh  Invest¬ 
ment  Company.  This  gave  Danot  a 
cash  infusion  of  $15  million,  and  the 
sale  of  Danot -Industries  to  Fibi, 
noted  above,  brought  in  a  further 
$8.9m. 

The  reduction  in  the  company's 
loss  reflects  the  recovery  program¬ 
me  initiated  late  last  year.  Under 
this,  the  activities  of  some  of  the 
company’s  losing  investments  were 
halted  or  reduced.  These  moves,  and 
the  extra  capital  obtained  in  mid¬ 
year,  led  management  to  expect  a 
further  improvement  in  Danot's  re¬ 
sults. 
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True  cost  of  ‘import’  dollars 


By  MACAREE  DEAN 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Prices  of  imported 
goods  will  rise  by  an  average  of  22 
per  cent  in  real  terms,  due  to  the 
recent  imposition  of  the  40  per  cent 
compulsory  deposit,  accoitiiug  to 
the  Federation  of  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Moreover,  each  “import  dollar." 
that  is.  the  price  in  shekels  of  imports 
for  each  dollar  of  costs  at  the  ports  is 
about  IS1.250,  or  about  three  times 
the  official  dollar  rate.  The  figure  of 
IS1,2S0  includes  the  cost  of  the  com¬ 
pulsory  deposit  and  .import  taxes, 
but  not  VAT. 

The  “import  dollar"  is  much  high¬ 
er  apd  sometimes  lower  than.aver> 
agfein  many  cases.  For  example*,  fop< 
carpets,  it  is  IS2,099;*-for  cosmetics, ; 
IS1.171;  for  cars  with  engines'  over" 
1301cc,  it  is  IS 1 .579;  for  cars  with 


1800cc  to  2000 cc  engines,  it  is 
IS2.022;  for  chocolate  bars.  IS858; 
for  an  ordinary  refrigerator,  it  is 
IS1 ,372;  for  a  tin  of  beer,  IS870;  for  a 
TV  set,  IS 1,550;  and  for  furniture,  it 
isISSOft 

Pleasure  launch  sold 

The  Catamaran  Acre,  a  launch 
which  was  intended  to  provide  plea¬ 
sure  cruises  from  Haifa  before  its 
owners  went  bankrupt,  has  been 
sold  by  court  order. 

Hie  vessel  was  sold  alter  the  Tour¬ 
ism  Ministry,  which  had  extended 
credit  to  its  former  owners  through 
the  Government  .Tourist  Office, 
asked  the  court  to  appoint  a  receiver 
for  the  company.  Hie  ney  buyer  is 
Adiram,  Haifa,  ah  investment  and 
development  company. 
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Yamit  Tower  hotel 
offers  $lm.  penthouse 

By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  The  Yamit  Tower,  a 
luxury  hotel  and  apartment  building 
for  foreign  residents  only,  is  now 
going  up  on  the  seashore  prom¬ 
enade  here,  with  completion  sche¬ 
duled  for  next  April. 

-The  18-storey  building  is  being 
constructed,  at  an  investment  of 
510.5  million  by  South  African  en¬ 
trepreneurs  and  Solel  Boneb  Invest¬ 
ments. 

Consisting  of  30  private  apart¬ 
ments  and  35  hotel  suites,  the  Yamit 
Tower  has  a  400  square  metre  pent¬ 
house  on  the  18th  floor,  on  sale  for 
one  million  dollars.  Smaller  apart¬ 
ments  of  250sq.m.  cost  $500,000. 
while  still  smaller  units  range  from 
$250,000  to  $150,000  for  the 
cheapest  flat,  of  68sq.m.,  of  which 
only  one  is  left. 

Two  thirds  of  the  private  apart¬ 
ments  have  already  been  sold. 

The  first  of  its  kind  in  Tel  Aviv, 
the  Yamit  Tower  will  enable  buyers 
to  purchase  apartments  either  with 
regular,  tabu-registered  ownership, 
or  by  leasing  them  back  to  the  hotel 
for  11  months  a  year  on  a  tort  of 
time-sharing  basis.  The  project  is 
managed  by  the  Prosperity  com¬ 
pany. 


China  reports  on 
foreign  investments 

PEKING  (AP).  -  China  absorbed 
$15.8  billion  in  foreign  funds  be¬ 
tween  1979  and  June  1984,  the  offi¬ 
cial  Xinhua  news  agency  reported 
this  week. 

It  said  S12.Sb.  were  borrowed 
from  foreign  nations,  while  $3.3.b. 
were  invested  directly  by  overseas 
firms. 

,  la  addition,  foreign-  companies 
;  signed-  over  2;900  U&dmeea  •tfeWJr-i 
neariyJSSb..  indnriing^S^jofritbftsi- 
ness  ventures  with  China,  1,372  co¬ 
management  projects,  31  offshore 
o2  exploration  contracts  and  over 
1,000  other  enterprises. 

China  has .  trade  relations  with 
more  than  170  countries,  the  report 
said,  and  foreign  trade  volume  total¬ 
led  $20. 18b.  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year. 

The  agency  noted  that  China  has 
greater  scope  for  foreign  invest¬ 
ment,  including  in  energy  and  trans¬ 
port. 

China’s  chronic  energy  shortage 
means  that  about  20  per  cent  of  its 
machinery  remains  idle. 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 

QUESTION:  In  what  areas  of  tire 
Israeli  economy  and  commerce  is  the 
Libor  rate  used? 

ANSWER:  As  you  obviously 
already  know  Libor  stands  for  the 
London  Inter  Bank  Rate  of  Interest, 
which  is  the  rate  of  interest  for 
transactions  between  major  banks  in 
London.  Israeli  banks  use  this  rate 
when  they  issue  floating  rate  notes 
and  stipulate  Libor  as  a  guideline 
for  the  interest  to.be  paid  to  the 
lenders.  Large  Israeli  concerns, 
when  borrowing  money,  may  be 
asked  to  pay  the  Libor  rate  or 
slightly  above  it.  Local  financial  in¬ 
stitutions,  when  borrowing  or  de¬ 
positing  funds  on  European  financial 
markets,  may  also  have  recourse  to 
Libor. 

QUESTION:  Could  you  please  iden¬ 
tify  the  foreign  currency  rights 
allowed  to  returning  residents? 
ANSWER:  The  rights  of  returning 
residents  depend  on  the  length  of 
time  they  were  overseas.  If  an  Israeli 
resided  overseas  for  seven  consecu¬ 
tive  years  or  longer,  he  receives 
rights  similar  to  those  of  new  immig¬ 
rants.  These  rights  are  valid  for  ten 
years  from  the  time  of  his  return. 
They  inlcude  income  tax  allevia¬ 
tions.  the  right  to  reconversions  and 
free  transfer  of  currency  to  and  from 
Israel.  If  he  has  been  overseas  for 
two  years  or  more,  but  less  than 
seven  years,  the  foreign  currency 
rights  he  is  entitled  to  are  only  for  six 
months. 

QUESTION:  I  am  an  American  re¬ 
siding  in  Israel  and  my  sole  means  of 
support  is  my  U.S.  pension.  My  bank 
advised  me  that  I  have  lived  in  Israel 
longer  than  the  period  during  which  I 


am  entitled  to  earn  interest  free  oftax 
on  my  pension  deposits.  The  bank 
has  started  to  deduct  part  of  tte 
Interest  earned  as  a  tax,  which  they  |r 
claim  most  be  deducted  at  source.  ** 
This  situation  has  put  me  into  qb  * 
economic  pinch.  Do  you  consider  that  f. 
fair? 

ANSWER:  Not  wishing  to  sound 
moralistic,  I  will  not  pass  judgment 
on  the  fairness  of  taxing  pension 
payments.  However,  perhaps  a  prac¬ 
tical  pointer  may  be  of  assistance  to 
you.  A  banker  specializing  in  this 
area  told  roe  that  some  of  his  clients, 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  pen¬ 
sion  income  and  who  are  liable  to  tax 
on  their  interest,  have  successfully - 
petitioned  the  income  tax  authorities 
and  received  a  release  from  thepay-  - 
ment  of  interest  for  up  to  $5,Q0Q-a 
year.- You  might  try  taking  the  same 
route.  i; 

QUESTION:  I  am  still  no*  dear  as  UPr  ■' 
what  document  determines  the  exact 
date  from  which  immigrant  foreign 
currency  rights  are  reckoned.  Please 
help  a  conftised  immigrant. 

ANSWER:  One  of  two  documents 
which  should  be  in  your  possession 
will  indicate  this  date.  Hopefully, 
the  dates  will  be  identical.  One.  of 
these  is  your  passport,  which  should  ' 
carry  a  notation  of  the  Absorption 
Ministry  indicating  the  date  of  year 
arrival  in  Israel,  and  your  status'® 
either  temporary  resident,  an  oleh 
(new  immigrant) .  or  a  returning  resi¬ 
dent.  If  you  are  a  new  immigrant  the 
teudai  oleh  (new  immigrant's  certifi¬ 
cate)  will  also  cany  this  date.  Your 
teudat  zehut  (identity  card)  may~or 
may  not  have  the  date  of  anivd. 
Generally  the  identity  card  is  issueGfHt: . 
subsequent  to  one's  arrival  m  the  -- 
country  and  notjat  the  time  of  witty.- 


W.  German  Chancellor  Kohl 
in  China  to  drum  un  business 


PEKING.  -  West  German  Chancel¬ 
lor  Helmut  Kohl,  accompanied  by 
an  unusually  strong  delegation  of 
business  leaders,  arrived  Saturday 
for  a  six-day  visit  to  China  designed 
to  drum  up  new  trade  deals  and 
foster  closer  economic  ties. 

Kohl  and  his  wife  Hannefore  flew 
in  aboard  a  West  German  Airforce 
Boeing 707.  He  was  welcomed  at  the 
airport  by  Chinese  Education  Minis¬ 
ter  He  Dongcfaang  and  Vice-Foreign 
Minister  Zhou  Nan.  . 

Kohl  will  discuss  major  interna¬ 
tional  political  issues.  But  tiie  central 
theme  of  his  visit  is  economic. 

The  chancellor  is  accompanied  by 
Economic  Cooperation  Minister 
Joergen  Warlike  anrj  a  delegation  of 
WestGerinan  business  leaders..  . 

Top  executives  from  carmakers 
Daimler-Benz  and  Volkswagen | 
electrical  giant  Siemens,  steel  and 
pipeline  leaders  Rrupp  and  Mannes- 
mann,  aerospace  firm 
Messerschmitt-Boelkow-Blohm . 
nuclear  reactor  builders  Kraftwerk 
Union,  Nixdorf  Computers  and 
Merck  Pharmaceuticals  are  among 
25  businessmen  who  are  with  Kohl. 

Volkswagen  chief  Carl  Hahn  is 
due  to  sign  a  major  contract  with  the 
Chinese  on  Wednesday  to  set  up  a 
jointly-owned  car  assembly  line  and 
an  engine-building  plant  in  Shan¬ 
ghai. 

West  Germany  is  China's  third 


biggest  commercial  partner,  after 
Japan  and  the  U.S.  with  total  bilater¬ 
al  1983  trade  of  $1.5  billion.  - 
China,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
vast  modernization  drive,  is  amdops 
to  attract  foreign  technology  apd 
investment  from  the  West.  Premie? 
Zhao  visited  six  West  European 
countries  last  June  as  part  of  the  k 
effort  to  bring  in  more  investment* 
from  overseas.  r 

Meanwhile,  senior  Chinese  leader 
Deng  Xiaoping  and  Premier  Zhao 
Ziyang  told  a  symposium  of  foreign 
investors  that  China’s  policy  of 
opening  to  the  outride  world  i; 
permanent,  and  urged  them  to  make 
deeper  commitments,  the  state-rua 
3£inhua  news  agency  reported 

yesterday..  ..  .  ' . :(K 

.^Chrna  will  only  open  wider  in  tip- 
future  and  not  the  other  way 
.  around,"  said  Ziyang. 

Deng  and  Zhao,  once  reviled  ps 
“capitalist  readers”  by  their  radical 
predecessors,  are  the  architects  of 
basic  economic  changes  aimed  at 
modernizing  the  world's  most  popu7 
lous  nation. 

Scrapping  the  policy  of  total  self- 
reliance,  they  have  invited  banks; 
and  businesses  from  the  United 
States,  Japan  and  Western  Europe 
to  invest  in  Chinese  undertakings 
ranging  from  shampoo  factories  to 
offshore  oil  exploration.  (Reutqy 


ACROSS 

IPart  covered  by  the  bikini 
(4.  7) 

9  Divine  advice  for  Thomas, 
certainly  (9) 

10  Wind  that  doesn’t  affect 
America,  it  seems  (5) 

11  No  more  than  a  tot  in  opera 
(6) 

12  Laconic  message  from  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots'  abductor  in 
flight?  (8) 

Z3  Bloomer  that  gives  Hilda  a 
shock  (6) 

15  Frightful  surname  for  Ivan 
IV  (8) 

18  Well  -  drawn  product  in 
cloudier  setting  <5,  3) 

19  National  dance  wear  (6) 

21  Places  one  goes  back  to  (8) 

23  Quietly  humorous  study  re¬ 
vealing  the  poet  (6) 

26  A  Pole  and  a  German  recall 
her  (5) 

27  Fleeced  young  skipper  (5,  4) 

28  Wherein  .  Andorrans  are 
naturally  elevated  (3,  8) 


DOWN 

1  Place  of  retirement  for  an 
old  copper  (7) 

2  Direct  course  out  and  about 

.(5)  . 

3  CID  m  a  remit  to  solve  this 
crime  (9) 

4  Negative  voters  (4) 

5  Wrongful  designation  for 
the  sort  of  memoirs  Newton 
initiated  (8) 

6  A  hymn  composed  for  a  bird 
(5) 

7  The  wine  that  flows  in 

France  (7)  . 

8  Given  to  some  agitation  (8) 

14  Eerily  evocative  about  a 

field  sport  (8) 

16  Ordering  about  a  banker  in 

_  South  America  (3,  6) 

17  Aversion  to  a  Roman  god’s 
sense  of  propriety  (8) 

18  Cut  short  a  shaggy  dog 
store,  we  hear?  (7) 

20  Kind  of  volume  one  may 
take  to  work  (7) 

22  Happening  to  be  a  key  open¬ 
ing  (5) 

24  Angler’s  fly  bird  (5) 

25  One  for  the  pot?  That 
covers  it  nicely  (4) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Kupat  Halim  Oalit,  Roroema. 
523191;  Balsam.  Salah  Eddin.  272315; 
Stan’afex.  Shu ’afar  Road,  81 01  OS;  Dar  Aldawa. 
■Herod’s  Gale,  2820S8. 

Td  Arfr:  Briuth.  28  King  George.  283731; 
Kupat  Hotim  Oalit,  7  Amsterdam.  225142. 
Netanya:  Tiuffa.  2  HeizL  28656. 

Haffic  Yavnc,  7  Ibn  Sina.  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem;  Bikur  Halim  (pediatrics),  Hadas- 
sah  E.K.  (internal,  surgery,  orthopedics, 
E.N.T.),  Shaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 
Hadassah  NLS.  (gynecology). 

Td  Awn  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal,  surgerv). 
Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal,  pediat¬ 
rics,  gynecology,  surgery). 


Magcn  David  Adorn  emergency  phone  marr^ 

.ben  (round  the  clock  service). 


Ashdod  41333 
Ashkeion  23333 
Bat  Yam  *585555 
Beersheba  78333 
Canuid  *988555 


Jerusalem  *523133 
Kiron  344442 
Kiryat  Shmona  *44334 
Nahariya  *923333 
Netanya  *23333 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOL-RS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Can  03-972484 
(nvki-line) 
arrivals  only 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-381111  (20  lines) 


Dan  Region  *781111  PetahTSkva  *9231111 
Eilat  72333  Rehovot  *51333 

Hadera  22333  Rkhoa  LeZkui  942333 

Haifa  512233-  Safed  30333 

Sa!zor2£?33  TeI  Aviv  *240111 

-Hokra  803133  Tiberias  *90111 

'■■Mobi/e  Intensive  Cate  Unit  (MfCU)  servte 
in  the  area  around  the  dock. 

101  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas. 

“Ertn~  -  Mental  Heafeb  First  AkL  TeL: 
sdeni  6*9911.  Td  Avh  233311.  Half.  672222 
Beersheba  418111.  Netanya  35316. 

Rs-infotmation  on  Battered  Women  Shdtra 
ranFamfly  Violence  Service  -  03-231675/ 
235922CTanvofthe  Rape  Crisis  Centre  orEnm 

Jerusalem  Center  for  Drug  Abuse  and  Misuse 
Intervention.  Td.  663828. 663902, 

14  Bethlehem  Rd. 


POLICE 


Did  100  ia  most  parts  of  the  country.  In  Tiberias 
did  924444.  Klnat  Shmona  4444. 


Israel  Lands  Administration  •  ] 

Northern  District  J 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Owner-Occupier  :  ! 

Construction  at  Carmiel  :  1 

Tender  No.  NZ/84/80  '  ! 

I 

Block  plot  Approx.  Total  plot  Minimum  price  Domreit  '5 

_ arealaq.m.)  capacity  (sq.m.)  (IS)  (IS)^  1 

18983  '  1  '  *32  322  WW8.6S6  250,000  J 

Sfit,  hours.  ^  01  ^  UpP6r  Naareth  ^  Government  Compound,  { 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  1 2  noon  on  October  30, 1 984.  ■< 

Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered  A 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  doesnot  undertake  to  accept  the  hi^Tr  anther  bid.  | 

SBT ■ AD0M-15 

n.t^’f|[  WIM  VAN  LEER  i 

■s*c'  I  Time  of 


Don't  .  take  chahcaa 

I  Report  suspicious  1 
objects!  Dial  100.  I 


B 


My  Life 


QUICK  CB0S5W0BD 
ACROSS 
1 A4  bright  green 
5  Diaphanous 


8  Thicket  13  Awning 

9  Gather  cattle  ( 5. 2)  14  Resist 
l«ne|P  easy  (mag.!  17Japanes(. 

12  High  card  W  Place  of  worship 

— _ _ j _ _ _  20  Poster  ,  . 

*  [  p  )  p  21  Additional 

23  Scottish  dances 

24  Result 

!■  *  H  1  Fortunate 

^  2  Short  sleep 

3  Extend  over  the 

^ ^ —  4  Standard 

H  Association 

15  Helicopter  isL; 
15 Ward  off 

16  Artist’s  room 

m  18  Disorder 

f  j  i  ^  ^  19  Depart 

J _ I _ I — L—i — I —  22  Pair 


Yesterday's  Sohrtioos 


Q  a  q  b  □ 

IQOHCR3  DEEHEIEGJSE 
B  0  B  O  □  0 

^sgannnjQH  saaDiun 

atHnaasB  injinnai 
n  tu  ^  o  a  n 
@ns?Bn|  gasancia 

□ogns  assnnEQs 

Q  Q  Q  Q  B  0  B  Q 

Q  Q  E  H-  0  E3  m 


•"  QBkfcSofodaa 

Eager,  20  Prised. 


Is  ^  st0fy  of  a  varied  life 
'  rrom  a  confrontation  with  the 

. Depression  years  as  a  jazz 

^  Mongolia,  from  a  rescue 

T  °Peration  in  Nazi  Germany 

to  a  short-lived  career  as  a 
garbage  collector.  The  book 
"  includes  recollections  of  his 

r-ther  eccentric  family  plus 
Time  Qg  My  Life  Vignettes  of  an  off-beat, 

'  colourful  life  story. 

. . ;  ^^(^157850^  b*rda”er’ 400  P*8* 

»iooo 


NAME. _ _ _ ; _ 

ADDRESS. 

“TY— — - - - - CODE 

Price  valid  until  October  31, 1984. 


endose*  cheque  for  IS  7850 


Late  coi 
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Tadiran  boosts  market  volume 
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>*She  share  market  shrank  even 
Jtfife*  in  yesterday’s  trading,, 
plough  the  pattern  of  price  moves 
tufted  in  favour  of  the  upside.  The 
Stood  market  saw  its  volume  expand 
jgjahnost  the  IS2  billion  mark  —  but 
there  was  an  extenuating  crrcumst- 
jtjKeatwork. 

,,5Yesterday  saw  the  introduction  of 
Tadiran  Research  and  Develop- 
flient  bond  onto  the  list  of  registered 
ja&ues,-  and  the  newcomer  was 
greeted  with  a  rise  of  over  10  per  cent 
®td  a  volume  of  some  IS900  million, 
nrjilmost  half  the  bond  market  total. 

.  Tadiran  R&D  and  Elscint  are 
(fading  in  the  do  I  Jar-den  omina  ted 
hood  section.  They  are,  in  fact, 
stores  and  bonds  traded  in  a  “unit,” 
■and  their  yields  are  indeterminate, 
because  they  depend  On  the  amount 
Ipf.  sales  'that  the  respective  coro- 
l^nies  wiU  achieve  in  the  coming 
yeais.  ■ 

ia.from  these  sales,  the  unit  holders 
receive  a  dividend,  payable  on 
the  “shares”  element,  of  the  unit, 
while  the  “bond”  part  carries  no 
coupon  at  all.  This  hybrid  creature 
js,iOf  course,  designed  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses,  and  hence  its  peculiar  con¬ 
struction-  It  would  be  more  correct, 
technically,  to  class  the  unit  as  a 
'share,  since  the  only  bond-like  fea¬ 
ture.  is  the  final  redemption  date, 
while  the  return  is,  as  noted,  a  vari¬ 
able  dependent  of  the  success  of  the 
company- 

-r.lo  the  case  of  Elsrint.  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  prospectus  are  much 
stricter  than  at  Tadiran.  since  they 
jgtow  dividend  payments  only  on  the 
kies  arising  from  the  products  de- 
fveipped  from  the  funds  raised  by  the 
mrit  in. question,  while  Tadiran  will 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

By  JPINHAS  LANDAU 


pay  dividends  on  sales  from  the 
whole  company. 

Thus  another  form  of  security  has 
emerged  on  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  to  join  the  incredible 
plethora  of  shares  of  various  sorts, 
and  bonds  of  every  kind  of  linkage 
and  interest  imaginable. 

The  degree  of  sophistication  of  the 
new  issues  floated  on  the  exchange 
bears  no  relationship  whatsover  to 
the  crudity  of  its  trading  methods, 
and  certainly  not  to  the  paucity  of 
actual  trading  that  takes  place  there 
on  most  days. 

Yesterday  was  yet  another  case  in 
point.  The  share  market  managed  a 
turnover  of  IS658m..  which  is  a  bare 
SI -5m.,  and  with  the  bank  shares 
taking  . IS400m.  of  this,  the  “free” 
market  was  reduced  to  about 
$600,000.  In  fact,  two  issues.  Gal 
Israel  and  Elron,  took  over  25  peT 
cent  of  the  free  market  total. 

Thus  the  fact  that  the  share  and 
option  of  the  Eft  an  textile  firm  rose 
by  30. 1  and  41. S  per  cent  respective¬ 
ly,  doubtless  a  source  of  much  joy  to 
Eftan  holders,  pales  into  insignifi¬ 
cance  when  one  considers  that  both 
issues  together  managed  a  volume  of 
IS2.75m. ,  which  is  about  $6,400. 

One  could  quote  examples  daily  of 
sharp,  even  enormous,  moves  by  this  ’ 
or  that  issue,  but  the  paltry  amount 
of  money  involved  renders  these 
jumps  meaningless. 


MARKET  STATISTICS 
Indices 


Commercial  Banks 

(not  part  of  “arrangement’*) 


General  Share  Index 


414.05  -:.H60b 


OHHr 
Maritime  0.'] 
Maritime  0.5 


36*0  3 

1890  b.o.1 


Non-bank  Index 

278.17  -11.5?% 

General  oon-arr. 

2731 

82 

-303 

-10.0 

Amusement 

N.  American  1 

2080 

12 

D.C- 

- 

Bank  Index 

517.90  +2.62°. 

N.  American? 

1585 

112 

UC. 

— 

Industrials 

324.78  +11.66°* 

N.  Amer.  op 

2872 

29 

n-c. 

- 

Bond  Index 

347.09  +t.21°o 

Danot  1 

339 

— 

+16 

+5.0 

Turnovers 

Damn  5 

Danot  sc  2 

80 

194 

1461 

20 

+10 

+2  6 
+5.4 

Shares 

IS  65g.4m. 

Fust  Inti  0J 

474 

668 

n.c. 

- 

Bonds 

IS  1929.1m 

F1B10.5 

383 

412 

n.c. 

- 

Totals 
Advances 
Dedusts 
of  which  5%  + 
of  which  5“u  - 
“Buyers  tmh“ 
"Sellers  onh' 


4%  fully-linked: 
3%  Mlv- tinted: 
SlWo  linked: 
W.  bilked: 
Double-option: 
DofIar4rnkcd: 


IS25BL5m. 

1% 

128 

6ft 


Commercial  Banks 

(part  of  “arrangement’’) 


A3 

JDBr 

16490 

457 

+440 

+2.7 

17 

IDB  B  r 

16205 

1 

+5 

- 

11 

IDBpA 

103100 

- 

+500 

+  _4 

trends 

SuMc/Riwxto6,’u 

Union  0.1 

12052 

128 

n.c. 

- 

Discount  Br 

22000 

12 

+500 

+2.3 

Discount  Ar 

20890 

55 

+340 

+  1.7 

Rises  to  6% 

Discount  Ben 

2480 

123 

n.c. 

Mixed  to3“. 

Mizrahi  r 

6735 

519 

+  150 

+2.3 

Mixed  to  6% 

Mizrahi  b  • 

6520 

121 

n.c. 

- 

Rises  to  6% 

Mizrahi  cn  9 

3045 

172 

n.c. 

_ 

Siable/Fidkto6% 

hurpc 

Hapoalimp 

15900 

2 

+931 

+ft.2 

Lcumi 

Hapoalhn  1S11260IS  79.0nL  +39 

IDB  16490  IS  7.S.5m  +-MU 

Sharpest  Moves 

Elian  op.  151  +44.5  +4!.S% 

Efran  M  188  +43.5  +30.1** 

Sdom  Me  mis  op.  63  -22  -25.9% 


7135  l5lS:Im.  +190 


Fundamentally,  the  stock  market 
remains  devoid  of  interest.  The  eyes 
of  the  market,  like  those  of  the 
country,  are  turned  towards 
Washington,  to  tty  to  ascertain 
what  is  going  to  happen  next. 

Announcements: 

Clal  Israel  notified  the  authorities 
that  it  has  successfully  completed  its 
rights  issue,  and  that  all  the  rights 
offered  were  taken  up,  so  that  the 
underwriters  were  not  required  to 
acquire  any  of  the  shares  from  the 
issue. 


SSlSl  !ate  company  results  trickling  in 
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ii  By  FINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
•’The  number  of  companies  still 
suspended  from  trading  for  failure  to 
publish  their  results  for  the  year 
aiding  March  31,  1984,  has  been 
WrittJed  down  to  five  -  Building 
Resources  and  Technological  Re¬ 
stitutes  (which  are  being  sued  in  the 
fejiurts,  and  may  be  placed  in  receiv¬ 
ership  if  the  claims  against  them  are 
&Jbepted),  Octagon,  Atlantic  and 
Troraasbest  (which  has  blamed  the 
dd lay  on  the  erasure  of  its  compa¬ 
ct's  memory  banks) . 

‘fflie  latest  results  to  trickle  in 
cduthroe  the  depressing  pattern  of 
Esses  aid  reduced  profits  which 
Have  been  the  feature  of  the  1983/84 
Mkaciakyear.  • 

‘’Rdhfcsare  all  in  adjusted,  March 
IPWcOTStant.shekels,  withcomp'an- 
against  1982/83.  The  doK 
laf  exchange  rate  at  the  end  of  March' 
1984  was  $1=IS156. 

(’Consortium  Holdings  lost  IS34.6 
trillion,  as  compared  to  IS29.1m.  in 
t^e  previous  year.  Most  of  the  com- 
p&ffly’s  activity  is  pursued  through  its 
^tbsidiary.  Consortium  Internalion- 
Wj;  which  operates  communication 
rsErvices,  primarily  by  means  of 
teftx. 

/'While  the  number  of  customers 
an3  messages  grew,  the  failure  of  the 


of  the  West  European  countries  is 
trotted  out  again,  along  with  the 
equally  well-worn  problems  of  swol¬ 
len  financing  costs  resulting  from  the 
runaway  inflation  of  late  1983. 

“Management  intends  to  concen¬ 
trate  in  1984/85  on  increasing  ex¬ 
ports,  particularly  to  the  U.S.,  in 
streamliningthe  local  marketing  net¬ 
work,  dosing  those  of  the  company's 
shops  that  are  not  profitable,  and 
improving  the  production  system.** 
Don’t  they  all? 
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Travel  agents  shun  ministry  seminars 

Many  of  the  country's  travel  develop  new  markets,  they  work  at 
agpnts  are  unaware  of  the  variety  of  cutting  into  existing  sources  of  tour- 
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Many  of  the  country’s  travel 
agents  are  unaware  of  the  variety  of 
holidays  available  in  Israel ,  Tourism 
jdhristry  Director-General  Rafael 
frarber  told  the  ministry  executive 
jfesterday.  - 

gi  Farber  charged  that  despite  repe¬ 
ated  offers  to  the  agents  to  organize 
Seminars  on  the  subject,  the  agents 
we  unwilling  to  attend.  Moreover, 
w  srnd,  rather  than  go  out  and 
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world-wide ,  door-to-door 
courier  services  at  reasonable  prices. 
Tel  03-282781,  fax:  03-292343. 


ism. 

He  announced  that  in  the  near 
future,  the  minister  would  make  it 
mandatory  for  agents  to  attend  regu¬ 
lar  training  seminars  on  seeking  new 
markets.  It  was  not  clear  yesterday 
bow  long  such  courses  would  last  or. 
whether  all  agents  and  their  staffs 
would  be  required  to  attend. 

■*£_ -express  i 

haP>  ^ 

'.oor-to-door  S 

easondtije  prices.  ^ 

zx:  03-292343.  ^ 


express 


_  ...-  es?  c2»  1 

ygiB  {SS  ’SSeT'  •  —  - 


TOMijP 


JAPAW,  KOREA. 
ROUND  the  WORLD  via 
Hong  Kong, 

AUSTRALIA  and  the  PACIFIC, 
U  S  A,  at 

SPECIAL  LOW  RATES 
Agents:  flSlflCBNTZe 

P.O.B.  3203.  Tel  Aviv. 
Tel.  03  223444 


^•pecuHsisr  “liucr-Jsrael,”  TcL  03*294141. 


,  1 - "»^^X>~OOIXXXMCOCXXIClOOClXX>Wll»^----^ 

sJfyZA  4  rooms  furnished  (also  short  lime)- 
|*f  H*-245934.  Not  Saturday. 

n  n  nhnorirMTi  w  wmm  »m  m  ■  fimir - - 

'  OTHERS 

T'JANANA,  3Vt  room  flat  +  phone.  6 
52Q0„Tol.  052-24192. 


SERVICES 


MAJOR  APPLIANCE  SERVICE.  American 
technician.  Benjamin  and  Stegman.  Tel.  02- 
532131  Ext.  1795:3674. 


INSURANCE 


LOWEST  RATES.  Household,  business,  car 
insurance.  Free  quote  in  English.  GOSHEN. 
Tel.  03-340856. 


INT’L  SHIPPING 


Jerusalem  Publisher 
Seeks  Authors 

Manuscripts  of  all  types  sought  by  subsidy 
publisher  with  world-wide  umribmioa. 
Religious,  non  Fiction.  Fiction,  children, 
poetry  etc.  Send  copy  of  manuscript  to: 
gfgf.il  PAKrarimte,  35  Arie  Ben  Hiezer. 
JcrusaJeml  IrraeL 


VEHICLES 


L  POiv,"  . . . . . . 

.  reUGECrrag;  G  A  19W  Passport  to  pass- 
t  or  otherwise.  Tel.  052-24191 


OCEAN  CO  LTD.,  expert  reliable'  mowers 
with  40  yeas' experience;  Professional  packing 

and  shipping  world  wide,  special  rates  for  UK-, 
USA.  South  Africa,  operating  all  over  Israel. 
Best  insurance  rales  on  the  market.  Tel.  M- 
523227  (3  lines).  Tel  Ariv  03-296125. 03-2W5S2 
(evenings  03-483032). 

UNITED  ALLSTATE  ships  your  household 
goods  lo  USA  with  the  best  care.  Call  for  free 
estimate-  Our  rates  are  the  lowest  on  the 
market.  Tel:  04-665987. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

7.10.84 

INTERBANK  SPOT  RATES: 


uss 

DM 

Dutch  G 
Swiss  FR 
Belgian  Con 
French  FR 
Italian  Lire 
Yen  . 

USS  ■ 


1 .2375/1.2385 
3.0480/3.0510 
3.4(00/3.4420 
2^160/3^190 
61 .65/61 .75 

93400WJ500 
1SS7.00/ 1888.00 
246.80/246.95 
0.9985/0.9995 


pcr£ 

perS 

perS 

perS 

perS 

perS 
per  SDR 


GOUhS343  60 


FORWARD  RATES: 

SJ£  SWSSUS  DMA 

1  men-.  1.2380191  2JCC2WS  J.033SOT 

3 mm:  U-BU/17  2,4771/07  3.MWN7 

Maes  I.244TOI  2-437800  19660W 

Supplied  by 

ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  LTD. 


Hapoakm  r 
Hapoaljmb 
HapoalimcnS 
Genera]  A 
General  op  8 
General  op  9 
General  cn5 
General  en7 
Lcumi  0.1 
Lenmi  cn9 
Lcumi  cn  11 
Finance  Trade 
FmanceTrade5 


701  +390 
54  n.e. 
12  +1050 
7  n.c. 
-  +2000 
3  +200 
10  t- 1040 
39  +75 

1725  +190 
72  +480 
183  +170 


Adanunift 
Gen.  Mortgage 
Gen.  Mortgage 
Carmel  r 
Carmel  deb 
Binyan 

Dev.  Mortgage  r 
Mishkanr 
Independence 
Tefahot  p  r 
Trfahot  r 
Tefahot  deb.  1 
Tefabol  deb.  2 
Jaysour  1 
Jayson  r  5 
Jaysour  op 
Meravr 


Banks 

1410  6 


475  30 

1395  10 

919  59 

1450 

1301  5 

1280 

699  150 

181  73 

137  34 


-I 

— 

n.c. 

ILC. 

- 

n.c. 

_ 

+48 

+9.7 

+30 

+3.6 

n.c. 

- 

n.c. 

— 

+3) 

+2.2 

+21 

+  1.6 

n.c. 

— 

+  56 

+8.7 

-17 

-8.6 

-15 

-10.1 

- 

-.6 

Ministry  of  Communications  to  F.mA  Knttwttr  Fsctories,  nn<»  of  a 
allow  telex  rates  to  keep  pace  with  group  of  companies  that  made  their 
inflation'  was  the  mam  cause,  says  first  issues  in  June  this  year,  reported 
Consortium’s  management,  of  the  -aprofitof  IS9.9m.  While  the  sight  of 
company’s  loss.  black  ink  makes  a  pleasant  change 

In  the  course  of  the  year ,  Consor-  from  the  endless  flood  of  red.  the 
tium  established  a  subsidiary  in  the  comparison  with  1982/83  is  still  an 


comparison  with  1982/83  is  still  an 
U.S.  called  I.R.C.,  which  succeeded  unhappy  one,  since  in  the  previous 
in  raising  $4m.  from  the  sale  of  20  year  Emek  had  made  IS52.1  million, 
per  cent  of  hs  shares.  I.R.C.  has  set 

up  a  marketing  network  in  the  U.S.  ^  a  onS  detailed  report  to 
through  direct  and  sub-agents.  The  shareholders,  Emek  s  management 
centre  of  the  I.R.G.  network  is  in  the  renews  the  familiar  story  of  the 
company's  London  subsidiary,  sprrYPhght  of  the  textile  industry  in 
Comnet,  the  course  of  the  year,  particularly  in 

Tip-Top  Knitwear,  of  Haifa,  lost  October-March  half.  The  com- 
IS132.3m.  in  1983/84,  after  making  a  PMy  nevertheless  managed  to  ex¬ 
profit  of  IS8.2m.  in  1982/83.  The  ,ts  531(55  m  «al  terms,  both  at 
by-now  tired  tale  of  reduced  sales  on  home  and  abroad,  with  75  per  cent  of 
the  local  market  and  severe  prob-  total  8°“*  to  exports.  This 
lems  in  European  exports;  due  to  the  success  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
slow  economies  arfdweal:  currencies  •3P!P®r-cent-®Wlie  exports  are  terthe 


Financial  Institutions 

Shilton  r  128  401  +3 

Shilton  op  B  1524  b.o.l  +84 

Agriculture  A  15850  -  - 

Agriculture  C  34960  - 

Lcumi  Ind  r  968  20  -3 

Lcumi  Ind  b  1002  -  - 

Ind.  Dev.  P.  24504D 
Ind.  Dev.  C  86000D 
lnd.Dev.CC  56000D 
Ind.  Dev.  CC1  56000D 
Ind.  Dev.  D  42728D 
bid.  Dev.  DD  13569D 
Contractore  395  184  -37 

Tourism  no  trading 

Gal  Lease  0.1  385  -  +8 

Clal  Lease  (L5  248  92  +23 

On]  Lease  deb  2902  42  +2 


American  market,1  iand  that  even  the  • 
local  sales  are  primarily  to  wholesal¬ 
ers,  so  that  the  rise  in  credit  costs  was 
not  so  severe. 

The  decline  in  profits  was  mainly 
due  to  losses  in  affiliated  companies 
in  which  the  investments  made  had 
not  yet  borne  fruit.  These  companies 
(one  a  fashion  outfit  and  one  a 
software  firm)  were  acquired  during 
1983,  and  had  not  yet  been  turned 
round  from  past  losses  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Swiss  contribute  to 
World  Bank  affiliate 

BERNE  (Reuter).  -  The  Swiss  gov¬ 
ernment  said  recently  it  was  contri¬ 
buting  200  million  Swiss  francs ; 
($80m.)  to  a  World  Bank  affiliate  to 
which  voters  in  1977  refused  to  lend. 

The  money  will  go  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Association 
(IDA),  which  lends  to  the  world’s 
poorest  nations  on  very  easy  terms,  a 
government  statement  said. 

This  was  agreed  in  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  World  Bank  Presi¬ 
dent  Alden  W.  Gausen  and  a  senior 
Swiss  official. 

In  1977,  Swiss  voting  in  a  referen¬ 
dum  blocked  a  government  plan  to 
lend  400m.  francs  ($160m.)  to  the 
IDA,  provoking  considerable  critic¬ 
ism  from  Third  World  countries  on 
the  grounds  of  Switzerland’s  wealth. 


1845 

198 

ILC. 

- 

2000- 

— 

— 

587 

14 

-65 

-10.0 

1800 

15 

+59 

+3.4 

1331 

3 

+61 

+4.8 

1752 

— 

+30 

+  1.7 

443 

— 

-1 

_  n 

142 

261 

+7 

+s!2 

98 

23 

+3 

+3.2 

4259 

2 

+50 

+1 2 

950 

50 

n.c. 

— 

439 

73 

-49 

-10.0 

647 

127 

+7 

+1.1 

641 

20 

+1 

+2 

680 

70 

n.c. 

— 

211 

211 

+2 

+1.0 

Insurance 

Aiyehi  636 

Aryehop  314 

Aryehsubdeb  7057 
Ararat  0.1  r  662 
Ararat  0.5  b  249 
ReinsurO.lr  71 1 
Rdnsur0.5r  -  185 
Hadat-lv. -350 
HadarS  .  ..  .  J40 

Hassoeb  r  1845 

Phoenix  0.1  r  2000- 
PboeoixO.Sr  587 


Yaideiiiaop2 
Menorah  1 
MenorahS 
Sabarr 
Securitas  r 
Zurr 

Zion  Hold.  1 
ZtonHold.5 


Trade  &  Services 


Trade 

In  ter -Gamma  1 
Imer-Gamma  5 
Inter-Gam.  op 
Meir  Ezra 
Meir  Ezra  op 
Tela  I 
TeuS 
Qal  Trade 
Gal  Trade  op 
Crystal  1 
RapacO.l 
RapacOJS 
Supersol  2 
Stipend  B  10 

Services 

Dciek  r 
Hare!  I 
Hard  5 
Lighterage  0.1 
Lighterage  OJ 
Cold  Store  0.1 
Cold  Store  1 
Israel  Elec,  r 
Bond  Ware  0.1 
Bond  Ware  0.5 
Bond  Ware  op 
Consort  Hold  1 
Consort  0.5 
Consort  op  A 
Kopcll 
Kopetop 


Hotels.  Tourism 

GaleiZohar  1  do  trading 

Gafci  Zohar  5  no  trading 

Dan  Hotels  1  397  66  -2 


+83  +15.0 
+33  +11.7 


+32  5.1 

n.c. 


-79  -10 

n-c. 

.  .  :  ’--me,-. 


590 

4] 

+45 

+8.3 

187 

50 

+9 

+5.1 

60 

180 

+  5 

+9.1 

655 

23 

+5 

+.8 

443 

— 

- 

— 

185 

268 

+  9 

+5.1 

132 

151 

+  1 

+  1.2 

288 

73 

-10 

-3.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

220 

- 

- 

— 

3940 

- 

+213 

+5.7 

845 

50 

+41 

+5.1 

2070 

38 

+  19 

+.9 

904 

130 

-1 

-.1 

2320 

107 

-80 

-3.3 

2192 

— 

- 

— 

1143 

- 

ILC. 

— 

1446  b.o.l 

+69 

+5.0 

770 

17 

ILC. 

— 

16950 

— 

-500 

-2.9 

8601  4  +11 

□0  trading 

+.1 

882 

— 

— 

— 

541 

54 

-25 

-4.4 

335 

60 

-6 

-1.8 

249 

228 

n.c. 

- 

121 

100 

-9 

-6.9 

128 

15 

+10 

+8.4 

500 

20 

+30 

+6.4 

214 

2 

+10 

+4.9 
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Dan  Hotels  5 
Coral  Beach 
Kent* 

Yarden  Hotel 
Yardcn  Hotel 
Yohaloni 
Yahalom  op 

Computers 

Data 

Hi  loo  1 
HdOuf 
Yaane 
Ya'ane  op 
Gul  Comp 
Clal  Comp,  op 
M.L.L.  1 
M.L.L.5  • 

M.LL.  op 

Masbov 
Nikw»  1 
Nikuv5 
Nikuvop 
Team  I 
Team  op 


Gindi  1 
Gindi  5 
Oren 
Otcn5 
Azonm  Prop. 
Arc  run  opE 
Edon 
Eilonop 
El-Roi  1 
El-Ro\-  5 
Amnonun 
Amnonim  op 
Africa  kr.  0.1 
Africa  kr.  1.0 
Afncaop.  4 
Arazim 
Arazim  op 
Arledoe  II.  1 
Ajlcdan  i».5 
Ben  Yakar  l 
Ben  Yakar  op 
Baranowitc  1 
BarancnvazS 

Baranoniuop 
Dankner 
Druckcr  ] 
DrucLer5 
Druckcr  op 

DaradO.I 
Darad  0.5 
Da  rad  op 
H  L  B  U.l 
H.L.B.  0.5  r 
Property  Bldg. 
Baysidc'O.I 
Bavudc0.5 
ILDCr 
Ispro 
lsrahxn 
Lsras 

Cohen  Dev. 
Cohen  Dev. op 
Clal  Real 
Lumir  1 
LnmirS 
Lumir  op 
M.T.M.  1 
Bldg.  Res. 

Bldg.  Res.  op 

Modul 
Mishnael 
Menrav 
Menravop 
Mar-Lez 
Mar-Lezop 
Levinstein  1 
Levinstein  5 
Levinst  ein  op 
Lifscbhz  1 
Libchitz5 
Lifschitzop 
Neot  Aviv 
.Azorim  Prop. 
.SaharHoldl-.- 
Sahar  Hold  5 
Sole)  Boneh 
Sahafl 
Sahaf5 
Sohafop 
Afar  Ve’Sela 
Prinz 

Caesarea  0.1 
Caesarea  0.5 
Rubinstein  1 
Rubinstein  5 
Rogovin  1 
Rogovin5 
Rasscop 
Rasscor 
Rasscoop 


Hadar0.5 

Hadarop 

Mehadrin 

Hadarim  prop. 

Pri-Or 

"Jwnhar 


t  Industrials 

“  Food  and  Tobacco 

,  Atas  604  40 

‘  A  las  op  479  206 

■  Atlantic  uo  trading 

Atlantic  op  no  trading 


Oadae  Vtlnue  Oast 

* 

price  BUMS 

esasre 

229 

59 

>2 

*  -.9 

305 

64 

-19 

-5.9 

610 

35 

n.c. 

— 

631 

15 

+  16 

+2.6 

340 

50 

+62 

+22.3 

112 

60 

n.c. 

* 

131  bo.! 

*11 

+9.2 

322 

18 

-15 

-4.5 

970 

— 

— 

- 

1401 

- 

— 

- 

439 

42 

-10 

_  i  * 

30 

_V1 

-7.1 

596  b  o  ! 

+2S 

+4.9 

350  b.o.l 

+28 

+8.7 

1520 

27 

+S3 

+5.6 

too 

- 

+30 

+5.? 

32 

- 

+  lh 

+5.2 

242 

55 

+  10Q 

?9fi 

- 

n.c. 

- 

285 

10 

+  15 

+5.6 

I’T0 

20 

-4 

-2.3 

1100 

34 

-60 

-52 

850- 

- 

- 

te.  Building 

oi< 

140 

+5 

+  .ft 

t>47 

140 

+5 

+  .S 

185 

180 

-16 

-SO 

76 

bfi 

n.c. 

- 

271 

S4 

+2 

+  7 

190 

165 

n.c. 

- 

60 

250 

-4 

-6.3 

50 

40 

n.c. 

- 

211 

20 

-M9 

+9.9 

]4S 

- 

- 

- 

150 

- 

- 

- 

60 

13 

-10 

- 14  J 

21S7 

12 

-13 

-ft 

2167 

50 

*197 

+100 

M3 

lit 

-bn 

-S.S 

177 

1 

n  c. 

- 

82 

- 

- 

— 

■W 

3 

n.c 

- 

365 

10b 

u  c 

- 

509 

28 

+  46 

+9.9 

887 

—  | 

-.1 

2S4 

QC 

n.c. 

- 

138 

77 

n.c. 

- 

91 

20U 

-1 

+  1.1 

412 

19 

+12 

+3.0 

232 

62 

+  12 

+  5  5 

107 

100 

+ft 

+5  9 

6S 

I 

n.c 

- 

■Cl 

_ 

_ 

481 

50 

+21 

+4.n 

.  frQ3 

- 

- 

- 

071 

_ 

_ 

_ 

370 

(.3 

+20 

+5."T 

1115 

379 

+  15 

+  L4 

2300 

35 

*20 

+  .9 

13711 

9 

-50 

-3.5 

2W) 

40 

-10 

-  < 

550 

7 

n  c. 

~ 

448  s.o.l 

-24 

-5.1 

1229 

S9 

n.c 

- 

M4 

49 

n.c. 

- 

481 

14 

n.c. 

- 

245 

391 

+  10 

+4.3 

180 

93 

+23 

+  14.7 

73  b.o.l 

+3 

+5.0 

25 

209 

-4 

-13.8 

331 

11 

+20 

+6 

no  trading 

no  trading 

360 

31 

-3 

-.8 

272 

00 

+25 

+  10 

101 

305 

n.c. 

— 

188 

130 

-5 

-2.6 

987 

4 

n.c. 

- 

921 

— 

- 

— 

850 

4 

n.c. 

- 

212 

400 

+16 

+B.2 

219 

1311 

+  19 

+9.5 

253 

196 

+23 

+  10 

119 

146 

+  11 

+10.2 

6* 

12 

+3 

+3.7 

3203 

— 

— 

— 

671 

41 

+10 

+1.5 

669  • 

■56 

-4K2- 

485 

4 

n.c. 

— 

900 

66 

+30 

+3.5 

294 

— 

— 

— 

147 

- 

— 

- 

85 

— 

— 

— 

1525 

10 

-15 

-1.0 

639 

120 

+58 

+10 

145  b.o.l. 

+7 

+5.1 

58  b.o.l. 

+2 

+4.5 

930 

20 

+39 

+4.4 

496 

— 

+6 

+1 2 

701 

30 

+  15 

+2.2 

316  s.o.l. 

-16 

-4.8 

760 

27 

+20 

+2.7 

740 

72 

+20 

+2.8 

700 

n.c. 

ire 

295 

56 

+  10 

+3.5 

109 

50 

+5 

+4.8 

79 

100 

+10 

+  15.2 

2840 

— 

— 

— 

330 

102 

ILC. 

- 

•  805 

24 

ILC. 

- 

191 

72 

-25 

-11.6 

Gold  Frost  1  152 

Gold  Frost  5  65 

Gold  Frost  op  65 

Dubelc  r  1370 

Dubek b  1300 

Sanlakol  1  .  675 

Sanlakd  5  475 

Sanlakol  op  435- 


65  172 

65  19 

1370  30 

1300  146 


Pri-Zel 

Pri-Ze5 

Pri-Zeop 

Tempo  1 

Tempo  5 

Izhar  I 

Izhar  5 

Maul 

ManS 

Stmfrost 

Elite  r 

Assis 

Angel 

Shemcnp 


690  20 
680 

461  5 
571  s.o.l. 
352  2 
215  190 
121  367 


7570  142 
2990  2 


545 

no  trading 


DOLLAR  FAR'  AND  "EURO  PAZ"  PRICES  Al'.^iifc 

titj  w  <  I 


"DOLLAR  PAZ",  1  UNIT 
TUBO  PAZ".  1  UNIT 
SOIL 


Ki  IRUIGN  t.  ’I RRENCRf  EXCHANGE  RATES 

tSSSSuSEi 


FOR  7.10.84 


COUNTRY 


U.S.  A. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 


PURCHASE,  SALElPURCHASE, 


DOLLAR  1 

STERLING  1 
MARK  1 

FRANC  1 

GULDEN  1 

FRANC  1 

KRONA  1 

KRONE  l 

KRONE  1 

MARK  1 

DOLLAR  1 

DOLLAR  1 

RAND  .  1 

FRANC  10 

SCHILLING  10 
LIRE  1000 
YEN  100 


4263402 

527.R09I 

140.1052 

45.5491 

124.1165 

169.6538 

49.4021 

4S.4477 

38.6527 

67.2460 

323.4751 

355.5798 

251.9741 

69.1549 

19S.7600 

226.1751 

372.8172 


431.6598 

534.3948 

141.8534 

46.1175 

125.6652 

171.7707 

50.01S5 

49.0523 

39.1351 

68.0851 

327.5112 

360.0165 

255.2181 

70.0178 

201-3400 

228.9972 

174.9736 


422.5600 

523.1200 

138.8600 

43.5600 

123.0100 

J65.I400 

483200 

47.3900 

37.8100 

65.7800 

318.0400 

339.7300 

212.2700 


4373800. 

541.7200 

143.8000 

46.7500 

127.3900 

174.1300 

50.7000 

49.7300 

39.6700 

69.0200 

332.0000 

368-2400 

269.4800 


196.9900  204.0000 
214.0800  2321400 
171.2800  177-3700 


price  ESI  .ms 


Textiles  and  Clothing 


Adgar  643 

Adprcp  380 

Ofls  190 

kXriop  92 

Baruch  1  JQO 

BaruchS  232 

Baruchop  70- 

AlaskaSport  1  94 

Alaska  Sport  5  5s 

Elian  1  iss 

E  fun  op  15] 

Arrant-in  r  {QS 

AraB  I  5S 

Ala  CO  1  66 

Au  op  25 

Delia  Galill  5]9 

Delu  Gald  3  340 

Untied  Spinner  jgq 

United  Spinner  55 

Spinner*  op  2h 

3'ilalgO  I  i«J 

Vital  go  5  133 

Wardinon  274 

Wardinon  op  130 

ZiLil  1  129 

Zikit  5 


643  54 

380  7 

190  3.8 

92  26 

520 

132 

70- 

94  s  o.J 
SB  70 

18S  977 

151  608 

K2S  8 

5S  b.o.l. 

66  S10 

25  1058 

519  100 

390  162 

104  98 

55  70 

2fo  57P 

192  50 

133  b  o.2. 

274  20 

130  25 

129  39 

tC  150 


-5  -0.8 

+15  +8.6 
-17  - 15.9 


n.c.  - 
+43  +30 

+44  +41.8 
-55  -6-3 
+3  +5J 
+6  +9.9 
n.c. 

-7  -1J 
-5  -1.3 
+7  +6.9 
+1  +1.9 
+4  +182! 
+3  +1.6 
+6  +4.7 


Tip  Top  1 
Tip  Top  op 
Yutrur  1 
LodaaO.l 
Loinj  0  4 
Licat 
Licatop 
MiFGKco 
M1F  Glicnop 
Maquctte  1 
Maijnene  5 
Eagle  1 
Eagle  5 
Eagle  op 
Emek 
PpIcjI  II.  1 
Polpn  0  4 
Polygon  r 
Pargud 
Pargod  op 
Schueilcruu 
Rogosiu 


70  +7  +5.5 

1170  +3  +6.5 

40  +9  +9.6 

-  ..-1  -2.0 

10  +4  +1.0 

13  n.c.  - 
50  +]7  +3.7 

9  +110  +5.5 
10  +?0  +18 
5  +120  +4.8 
37  -MK  +2.9 
5  -56  -2.8 

54  -85  -8.9 

32  n  e. 

150  -7  -3  9 

2h  -18  -17  5 
-  -35  -5.0 

20  +25  +10.0 


Metals  and  Metal  Products 

Octagon  no  trading 

Octagon  op  no  trading 

Union  0  1  r  •  3SUO  1  -19 

UrdanO.Sr  16S5  10  -16 

Urdannp  1271  3ft  -80 

Cabin  r  Iftftft  s.o.1  -87 

Halcbnl  I  S99  l  -31 

Hatcfaot5  212  s.o.l  -11 

Is.  Can  Carp  I  417  19r»  n.c. 

b.ConCorpS  31ft  63  +2 

Morgan  115  13  +5 

Morgan  op  GO  '*  n.c. 

Sdom  Metals  I  20o  160  -11 

Sdom  Metals  op  63  23  -22 

ZKm  Cables  1  7(0  2ft  +20 

Zion  Cables  5  29ft  296  n.c. 

Kadmani  1  179  111  +16 

Kadnuuu  5  74  647  +6 

Kadmani  op  168  117  n.c. 


Arad 
Arad  op 
Pecker  Steel 
King  I 
KingS 
Kill  1 
KlflS 
Sbeladot 
Sheladotop 
Lachrih  I 
Lachish  5 


Electrical  Machinery 
Electronics,  Optics 

EIbil3r  147500  5 

Elbitop  220000 

EkoO.l  552  b.o.2 

'Efco0.25r . 2SS— T23 

Elco 0.25b  273  b.o.l 

Electra0.1r  2650  8 

Electro  0.5  r  927  90 

Ekxtraop4  577  32 

Ebon  140000  22 

Aril  3800  12 

Aril  op  3580  4 


no  trading 
no  trading 
351X1  1 

1685  10 

1271  3ft 

Iftftft  s.o.1 
S99  1 

212  s.o.1 

417  ton 

31ft 

63 

115 

13 

to 

•• 

20 ft 

160 

63 

23 

TOO 

2b 

29ft 

296 

179 

111 

74 

647 

168 

117 

540 

10 

223 

104 

32S 

94 

249 

82 

451 

20 

725 

— 

319 

50 

961 

46 

599 

100 

427 

— 

375 

- 

305 

100 

191 

- 

Spectroaixop  4950 


.7  Cyclone  1  482 

.8  Cyclone  5  .  170 

-  Katz  Adler  1  "  296 

Katz  Adler  5  127 

T.A.T.1  1102 

s  T.A.T.5  495 

I  T-.VT.ap  805 
'^dea  596 

D  Tedcaop  508 

-  Building  Materials 


+79  +15 

n.c. 


-14  -8.4 

-5  -7.1 

-8  -ll.ft 
+21  +1.6 
+50  +4.0 
-12  —1.8 


-19  -4.0 
-30  -5.0 
-39  -10 

+10  +4.9 
+  1  +0.8 
-15  -1.1 
-10  -1.5 
+45  +4.9 
-320  -4.1 
-209  -6.5 
+28  +5.4 


Alkol 
Alkolop 
Ackerstein  1 
Arkcrscin  5 
Tadirl 
TadirS 
Barton  1 
Barton  5 
Barton  op 

HamasluJ  1 
Hamaslul  5 
HamasluJ  op 
Tromasbcsa  1 
Tromasbest5 
M.L.T.  1 
M.L.T.  5 
Modal  Ind. 
WoUman  1 
Wolfman  5 


5  +4000 

+2.8 

— 

— 

>.o.2 

+26 

+4.9 

TO~ 

•  -+J3- 

••+r.4 

I.O.l 

+13 

+5.11 

8 

ILC. 

■  — ■ 

90 

ILC. 

— 

32 

n.c. 

— 

22 

n.c. 

- 

12 

n.c. 

— 

4 

+170 

+5.0 

230 

+5 

+.2 

29 

+122 

+5.0 

20 

+40 

+2.7 

- 

-30 

-.6 

56 

+2 

+.7 

250 

n.c. 

— 

105 

-26 

-5.1 

291 

-5 

-3.1 

14 

-33 

-10.0 

- 

-9 

-6.6 

15 

n.c. 

— 

117 

-5 

-1.0 

S 

+5 

+.6 

16 

-31 

-4.9 

63 

+13 

+2.6 

100 

+6 

+3.0 

15 

n.c. 

— 

100 

+5 

+5.0 

— 

+16 

+2.7 

630  -  +16 

420 

no  trading 
no  trading 
325  64  -1 

111  81  -1 

103  s.o.2  -14 

150  70  -4 

93  4  n.c. 

129  -  - 

no  trading 
no  trading 
198  6  -3 

123  -  -5 

257  59  -29 

1090  15  -73 

832  -  - 


Chemicals,  Rubber,  Plastics 

AganChem.  5  1870  18  o.c. 

Agon  op  1519  42  n.c. 

Alliance  Tire  200  -  +7 


Aganop  1519  42  n.c.  - 

Alliance  Tire  200  -  +7  +3.6 

Gal  Indus.  1  1983  10  -5  -.3 

Gal  Indus.  5  415  65  +10  +2.5 

Dealer  Chem.  243  87  +1  +.4 

Fertilizer  0.1  3427  8  n.c.  — 

Fertilizer0.5  1210  54  +10  +.8 

Haifa  Chemicals  1743  138  +2S  +1.5 


Tevar 
Tevaop.  4 
Lipsky 


4800  57  -201  -4.0 

3012  61  +12  +.4 


peto  BMM 


Chaw* 


Jjptkyop 
Dead  Scar 

Pe  troche  mkala 
Maxima  1 
Muima  5 
Maxima  op 
NccaChrm. 
Sano  1 
Sano5 

KedemChem. 
KedemChem. 
T.G.L.  1 
T.Gl.  5 
T»ya 

Frmarorn 
Taro  Pham. 


1“  ,g 

SSL  SI 

Yachl  S’  4 

YachS  -n 

AshkekM  So  m 

Aibkelon  op  yi 

S*"*®**.-  1530 

PapcrMiOs  3-3,  ho,  +, 

Scandta  I  341  4J 

Scancha  op  ^5 

Rim  0-1  r  nyy  2 

Rim  0.4  r  670  S 

Ta'al  B  r  1030  31 


356 

13 

n.C. 

- 

3400 

19R 

ILC. 

— 

3W 

s.o.1 

-20 

-5.0 

305 

- 

- 

— 

212 

50 

ILC. 

— 

150 

70 

&.C. 

— 

ft 48 

27 

-28 

-4.1 

587 

10 

-8 

-1.3 

510 

- 

- 

— 

511 

53 

n  c. 

— 

355 

27 

-30 

-7.5 

30* 

a.  o.l 

-16 

-5.0 

126 

1 91 

-14 

-10.0 

1101 

SO 

+31 

+2.9 

=120 

20 

+30 

+  1.4 

-W 

105 

+5* 

+9  9 

r.  Priming 

450 

20 

+r 

+6.4 

212 

182 

n.c. 

- 

4aI 

Ml 

-4 

-9 

401 

24 

-4? 

-10  5 

332 

4 

+12 

+3.8 

321 

20 

-S 

-2.4 

90 

*9 

-3 

-3  7 

50 

50 

-4  " 

Miscellaneous  Industries 


AJunut  1 
Alumu  5 
Ahmul  op 


An  din  1 

2200 

37 

+  135 

♦ft  5 

Audio  5 

1780 

43 

-50 

—2  * 

Andinop 

800 

It* 

+40 

Five  J 

73tl 

23 

-ft 

-  S 

Five  I  c*p 

497 

30 

-90 

- 15  .1 

Zikal 

1715 

22 

-15 

-  V 

Zika  5 

I13K 

- 

n  c 

- 

PoUak  1 

IMS 

18 

+  131 

+8  7 

Poliak  5 

378 

200 

+  1 

t  3 

Industrial  Investment 

Central  Trade 

2580 

45 

+  101! 

+4  0 

Koorp 

nolradvn 

Clal  Industry 

5ft5 

1161 

+  lfi 

♦  24 

Clal  Ind  op  C 

2001 

35 

+ft 

♦  3 

Tech  Res. 
Tech  Res.  op 


no  trading 
no  trading 


Investment  Companies 


Uruco  r 
IDB  Dev.  r 
Incoba  0.1 
Ineoba0.5 
Elgar  r 
Elgar  b 
EUcra 
Etiemb 
Ambuar 
Afikl 
Afik  5 
Gabriel 
Israel  Coip.  1 
brad  Corp.  5 
WoHsoaO.I 
WoKsonl  r 
Ampar 
Ampaopl 
Hapod.  tnv.  r 
Lcumi  inv. 
Disc.  Invest  r 

Mizrahi  Inv. 
Mizrahi  122 
Mizrahi  124 
Hiran  1 
Hiron  5 
Hi  ton  op 
Export  r 
Export  op 
Jordan  ExpL 
JordcaE.  op 
Clal  10 

Cld  SO . 

LandcooO.1 

Landcco  0.5 

Landecoop 

MagorO.l 

MagocO.5 

Oz  Inv. 0.1 

Ozlv.OJ 

Paz  Invest. 

PamaO.1 

Paraa05 

Piryon 


IV*  n.c 
315  -55 


79  k. 
n  c. 

-  +200 
!  +150 
6  n.c. 


595 

1000 

n.c. 

- 

288 

94 

-32 

-10.0 

5300 

3 

-300 

-5.4 

3440 

76 

n.c 

- 

1995 

52 

-5 

-.3 

3200 

5 

+  100 

+3  2 

1571 

1 

n  c. 

- 

1069 

507 

-21 

-1.9 

2480 

411 

n.c. 

“ 

1180 

13 

+59 

+5.3 

250 

- 

— 

- 

1985 

- 

- 

— 

631 

28 

+4* 

+7  9 

no 

b.o.l 

+5 

+4.8 

35 

820 

-7 

-16.7 

1400 

126 

n.c. 

— 

1000 

30 

n.c. 

- 

329  216 

no  trading 

-11 

-3= 

687 

5409 

*1 

+.2 

173  S3  +90 

384  47  n.c. 

153  64  n.c. 

301  92  -12 

103  50  +1 

4420  8  +30 

670  49  g.c. 

260  47  +10 

250  S23  n.c. 


Research  &  Development 

Clever  Devices  215  255  +10  +4.9 

QevcrDev.op  103  450  +3  +3.0 

Gaia  Tech.  1  170  136  n.c. 


Oil  Exploration 

Delck  ExpTo.  1  ggQ  26 

Delek  Explo.  5  445  20 

OilExpt.  Paz  14^0  74 

Terofl  1  319  100 

Terofl5  133  150 

Terofl  op  1  99  229 

J.O.E.L.  343  434 

J.OE.L.opl  247  314 

M.GJJ.1  410  266 

M.G.N.5  13ft  233 

M. G.N.op  63  510 

Sdsmical  299  28 

ScrsmicaS  135  118 

Sosnucaop  105  2 

Fedoiir  *  ISO  25 

N. Amcrl  226  39 

N.  Amcr5  76  121 

NAmerop  54  j.aI 

N.  Amer  op2  45  I0S 

Naphtar  7560Q 


445  20 

1460  74 

319  100 

133  150 

99  229 

343  434 

247  314 

410  266 

136  233 

65  510 

299  28 

135  118 

105  2 


76  121 

54  s.o.1 

45  108 

75600 


New  Listings 


S-O.  idlers  only  aue.  no  change 

ft- a.  bnyaraOMly  r  Ngbterad 

d  wtifaaaldtvidead  b  borer 
c  wttboni  coupon  prof.  preferred 


TOURVA’ALEH 


WXO  ALIYAH  AND  ABSORPTION  DEPT, 
advises  Hut  doriug  Hoi  Hamsed  Saccot, 
its  offices  wfl  be  open  for  cxHuadbag 
visitors  from  abroad  oa  aspects 
of  living  In  bnd,  as  follows: 

TH.AV1V;  Jewish  Agency  Bufltftig,  room  234 
17  Kaplan  St.  TeL  2582 II 

JERUSAUMi  3  Ben  Yehuda  Sl  (3td  floor),  TeL  246522 
HomSua. — I  pan. 


AD020F1&» 


Supplied  by  UNITED  MIZRAHI  BANK  LTD. 


TOUR  VA'ALEH 

WJLO.  Immigration  and  Absorption  Dept. 

jMiHriam  Office  -  3  Bon Ytdiuda  St. 


Invites  all  visitor*  to  a 

FREE  ONE-DAY  TOUR  OF 
OFRA,  KARNE1 SHOMRON,  EMMANUEL,  ARIEL 

on  Sunday,  Oeeolwr  14»  1S8« 

For  furthordatellB  and  rogtetration  call  02*248822 
or  02-241 222  axt.  346,  8  «jtu-3  fun. 

Haow  bring  your  own  fotxl  which  wffl  b*  Mten  In  SucCOt  atong  tha  way. 
Transportation  arranganwnta  may  ba  possltda  for  tourists  staying  In  Ttf 
Aviv  to  moat  dw  bus  In  Jonisalssn. 

AD00S-1B 
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The  right  direction 

HISTADRUT  Secretary-General  Yisrael  Kessar  has  com- 
mendably  taken  initiatives  of  his  own  in  the  battle  against 
inflation.  He  is  obliging  the  Histadrut-owned  marketing  chains 
to  sell  their  existing  stocks  of  products,  subject  to  the  new 
imposts,  at  their  old  price,  and  is  enlisting  the  public  to 
participate  voluntarily  and  in  an  organized  manner  to  expose 
price  gouging. 

The  initiative  is  welcome  on  more  than  purely  economic 
grounds.  Appeals  to  the  individual  consumer  to  be  price- 
conscious,  to  shop  around,  and  to  refrain  from  buying  at 
exorbitant  prices  are  not  effective.  Inflation  at  the  rate  we  have 
been  experiencing  leads  to  utter  disorientation  with  respect  to 
prices.  In  such  conditions,  the  individual  consumer  is  defence¬ 
less.  He  becomes  fatalistic. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Kessar’s  initiative,  which  .is  intended  to  cast 
the  defence  of  the  consumer  into  organizational  moulds,  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is.  moreover,  long  overdue,  for  a  dose  of  participatory 
democracy,  in  which  the  public  does  not  wait  for  paternalistic 
intervention  by  the  government,  but  acts  on  its  own  behalf, 
might  do  the  country  much  good  in  more  areas  than  in  the  fight 
against  price  gouging. 

This  being  said,  it  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Kessar's 
initiative  -  and  the  support  he  may  get  from  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Trade  -does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  not  enough  to. 
monitor  or  control  prices  on  a  product-by-product  basis,  as  has 
been  the  practice  for  many  years.  Most  of  the  products  subject 
to  price  control,  and  many  of  those  that  are  not,  are  produced 
by  monopolists  and  by  oligopolies  who  raise  their  prices  in 
tandem  even  if  they  do  not  openly  collude.  These  firms 
generally  produce  a  broad  range  cf  products. 

The  existing  system  of  price  control,  based  on  the  “cost-plus” 
principle,  has  always  allowed  them  to  present  the  authorities 
with  “loss  leaders,”  for  which  authorization  of  price  increases 
was  sought  and  obtained,  while  other  products  of  the  same  firm 
were  either  not  under  price  control  at  all,  or  had  already  been 
raised  to  a  comfortable  profit  rate. 

In  the  battle  against  inflation  that  has  hardly  yet  begun,  but 
that  will  have  to  be  fought,  the  economy  will  go  through  a 
period  in  which  inflation  will  rage  even  more  madly  than  now 
before  it  can  be  choked  off.  In  that  period,  price  controls,  in 
one  form  or  the  other,  will  become  inevitable.  To  be  effective, 
price  control  will  have  to  take  into  account  not  the  cost 
calculations  for  individual  products,  but  the  record  of 'the 
producers  and  marketers  over  the  whole  range  of  their 
products. 

Mr.  Kessar’s  initiative  will,  therefore,  have  to  go  beyond  the 
institutionalized  consumer  organizations.  Neighbourhood 
committees  should  be  set  up  to  monitor  prices,  with  direct  and 
immediate  lines  of  communication  to  central  authorities 
empowered  to  take  action. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  make  the  individual  retailer  the  culprit 
in  the  inflationary  race.  In  many  cases,  he  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  cooperate  in  defending  the  consumer  from  exploita¬ 
tive  practices.  To  make  the  monitoring  and  control  of  prices 
effective,  it  is  necessary  to  oblige  sellers  tp  post  not  only  their 
current  prices,  but  also  the  price  of  the  same  item  a  week  ago, 
two  weeks  ago.  or  a  month  ago.  Retailers  who  believe  that 
above-average  price  rises  have  been  imposed  on  them  by  their 
suppliers  may  then  say  so  in  the  price  lists  they  will  have  to  post. 

None  of  this  will  do  away  with  inflation.  The  real  battle  will 
have  to  be  fought  on  another  level,  and  will,  as  is  gradually 
dawning  on  the  public,  be  a  painful  process.  Participatory 
efforts  at  the  grass-roots  level  may  make  the  pain  a  little  more 
tolerable  and  give  it  a  sense  of  purpose. 

MISSIONARIES 


(Contoured  Grom  Page  One) 
a  full-time  ministry,  estimates  that 
there  are  between  1,000  and  1,500 
adult  Hebrew  Christians  in  Israel. 
Many  of  them  are  young  people  and 
their  numbers  have  grown  greatly  in 
the  last  few  years,  he  says.  This  rapid 
growth  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
publication  of  Mishkan  at  this  time. 

BUT  NOT  ALL  evangelical  Christ¬ 
ians  arc  happy  about  the  journal.  Jan 
Willem  van  der  Hoeven  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Christian  Embassy  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  which  is  devoted  to  demon¬ 
strating  Christian  support  for  Israel, 
says  that  the  Embassy  had  turned 
down  a  request  to  participate  in  its 
publication.  In  fact,  he  says,  the 
Embassy  is  often  attacked  by  Christ¬ 
ians.  including  some  of  those  in¬ 
volved  with  the  journal,  for  not 
being  evangelistic. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  adds,  the 
Embassy  is  constantly  being  labelled 
by  some  Jews  as  a  missionary  orga¬ 
nization.  “Perhaps."  he  comments, 
“we  might  as  well  do  it  since  we're 
branded  (hat  way  anyway.” 

Another  prominent  evangelical 
Christian  in  Jerusalem.  Dr.  George 
Giakumakis  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Jerusalem,  is  listed  as  one  of 
the  editorial  advisers  of  the  journal. 
Giakumakis  says  that  the  journal  “is 
not  what  I  thought  it  was  going  to 
he."  and  has  requested  that  his  name 
be  removed  from  the  masthead.  “I 
must  admit  that  1  felt  a  lttle  used,"  he 
says. 

As  an  historian  and  scholar 
however,  he  views  the  growth  of  the 
Christians  of  Jewish  background 
with  interest.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  early  Church,  they  want  to  keep 
their  Jewish  identity  as  much  as  they 
can .  he  says.  In  the  five  years  that  he 
has  lived'  in  Jerusalem,  he  has 
observed  the  Jewish  Christians  be¬ 
coming  bolder."  "At  first  they  were 
fearful  of  any  form  of  confrontation. 
Now  they  are  more  open  as  to  what 
they  believe. 

GIAKUMAKIS  ESTIMATES  the 
number  of  Christians  of  Jewish  back¬ 


ground  at  about  3,000,  judging  ab¬ 
out  half  to  be  sabras  and  half  immig¬ 
rants.  In  addition,  he  says,  there  is 
an  undetermined  number  of  Christ¬ 
ians  who  sympathize  to  some  extent 
but  are  unwilling  to  make  them¬ 
selves  known* 

Jewish  reaction  ranges  from  utter 
antipathy  to  tolerance,  but  even 
those  involved  in  interfaith  under¬ 
standing,  while  admitting  the  mis- 
sionaries'  right  to  work,  have  little 
sympathy  with  them.  Yisrael  Lippel, 
former  director-general  of  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Affairs  Ministry  and  now  head 
of  an  institute  for  inter- religious 
understanding,  admits  that  Israelis 
are  not  particularly  tolerant  towards 
others  with  differing  views. 

Jews  do  not  try  to  convert  others, 
says  Lippel,  and  others  should 
understand  such  feelings  and  not  try 
to  convert.  “I  am  happy  to  say  that 
practically  the  entire  Christian 
establishment  in  Israel  understands 
this.  I  am  sorry  that  a  few  Jewish 
converts  and  foreigners  work  to  des¬ 
troy  this  understanding." 

Dr.  Geoffrey  Wigoder,  acting 
chairman  of  the  Israel  Interfaith 
Association,  notes  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  opposes  organized  missionary 
activity  of  all  kinds  towards  anyone. 
This  is  a  stand  taken  by  Jews,  Christ¬ 
ians  and  Moslems.  But.  he  adds,  in  a 
democratic  society  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  anyone's  changing  his  mind. 

He  adds  that  in  the  past  when  the 
association  investigated  cases  of  so- 
called  missionary  activity  they  were 
usually  highly  exaggerated,  with 
charges  made  by  interested  parties, 
often  in  order  to  raise  funds.  On  the 
world  scene,  he  says,  there  is1  the 
tendency  of  the  Church  to  drop  its 
missionary  stance,  especially  in  view 
of  the  Holocaust.  Such  changes  have 
been  made  by  the  Catholics,  die 
Anglicans  and  more  recently  to 
some  extent,  the  Lutherans. 

In  conclusion,  Wigoder  says,  it  is 
important  to  keep  a  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion.  “A  tiny  number  of  Jews  accept 
Christianity  while  hundreds  of 
Christians  convert  to  Judaism  in 
Israel  every  year.” 


DR.  YEHUDA  PERACH,  a 
Likud-Liberal  member  of  the  Tenth 
Knesset  who  did  not  make  it  to  the 
Eleventh,  is  now  trying  to  revive  a 
programme  he  has  developed  for 
more  effective  teaching  of  Arabic  in 
the  schools. 

Asked  about  his  plans  for  the 
future,  be  said:  “I’m  waiting  for  the 
Norwegian  Law.  which  may  put  me 
back  in  the  Knesset.” 

Alignment  MK  Micha  Harish  has 
already  re-submitted  the  bill  he  sub¬ 
mined  10  years  ago  that  would  re¬ 
quire  ministers  to  resign  from  the 
Knesset.  If  they  ceased  to  be  minis¬ 
ters  during  the  term  of  the  Knesset 
they  would  regain  their  Knesset 
seats.  It  is  this  that  is  known  in  Israel 
as  “the  Norwegian  Law.”  We  shall 
refer  to  it  as  Norlis  -  Norwegian 
Law.  Israel  Style. 

’  If  the  bill  becomes  law,  Perach, 
who  is  No.  48  on  the  Likud's  list,  and 
another  20  also-rans  will  enter  the 
Knesset  in  place  of  the  ministers  on 
their  lists  who  resign.  (The  law  will 
probably  exempt  the  prime  minister, 
the  vice-premier,  and  the  two 
deputy-  premiers.) 

In  the  past  few  years,  rhe  two 
major  parties  have  blown  hot  and 
cold  on  Norlis  depending  on  how 
they  thought  it'  would  affect  their 
own  fortunes.  Thus,  the  Labour  Par¬ 
ty,  at  its  convention  that  met  in 
February  1981,  when  it  was  sure  it 
would  win  the  election  scheduled  for 
June,  resolved  to  push  for  such  a 
law.  But  10  months  later  it  made  an 
about-face. 

The  Likud!  still  in  the  saddle  then 
but  just  hanging  on  with  its  61-59 
majority,  was  hell-bent  on  the 
Norwegian  Law.  It  had  become  too 
nerve-racking  trying  to  call  borne 
ministers  from  various  points  of  the 
compass  in  order  to  save  the  coali¬ 
tion  from  defeat  in  the  Knesset.  But 
that  suited  the  Alignment  just  fine. 

Harish  pleaded  in  vain  with  his 
party’s  leaders  to  stick  by  their  ear¬ 
lier  resolution,  even  though  at  that 
particular  juncture  it  would  help  the 
enemy.  But  Harish  is  about  the  only 
politician  who  is  for  Norlis  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  (His  wife  also 
happens  to  be  Norwegian.) 

BUT  THE  Likud  has  been  no  less 
opportunist.  When  Menachera  Be¬ 
gin  in  November  1981  put  the  screws 
op  Agudat  Yisrael  (which  would  not 
benefit  from  Norlis  because  it  had  no 
cabinet  ministers  and  was  calculating 
what  it  could  demand  in  return  for  its 
support),  his  volte  face  was  even 
sharper  than  that  of  Shimon  Peres. 

For  it  was  Begin  himself  who  once 
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Norwegian  Law, 
Israel-style 


gave  some  of  the  best  reasons  for  not 
permitting  (not  to  say  requiring )  a 
minister  to  resign  from  the  Knesset 
and  yet  retain  Ms  cabinet  seat. 

In  December  1963,  when  the  late 
Yigal  Alloa,  then  minister  of  labour, 
was  reportedly  planning  to  do  that  in 
order  to  make  way  for  another 
Ahdut  Ha'avoda  man.  Begin  sub¬ 
mitted  a  private  member's  bill  to 
block  that  possibility. 

His  bill  was  passed  in  1965  and 
later  incorporated  in  the  Basic  Law: 
The  Government.  It  provides  that  if 
a  cabinet  minister  resigns  from  the 
Knesset,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
resigned  from  the  cabinet  as  well. 

In  the  parliamentary  system.  Be¬ 
gin  had  argued,  the  government  is  in 
the  nature  of  parliament's  executive 
committee,  and  if  Allan  had  carried 
out  his  intention  it  would  have  been 
“an  extremely  grave  blow"  at  that 
system. 

"What  if  not  a  two-man  faction 
did  this,  but  a  10-man  faction?"  he 
asked.  That  could  be  “extremely 
dangerous."  It  could  lead  to  an 
“extra-parliamentary  Knesset,"  one 
no  longer  “anchored”  in  the  Knes¬ 
set. 

By  this  “trick"  a  faction  could 
unfairly  increase  its  representation 
in  the  Knesset.  Begin  then  pointed 
out,  for  the  minister  who  resigned 
his  Knesset  membership  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  function  in  the  Knesset  in 
every  respect  with  the  exception  of 
voting. 

WHOEVER  DUBBED  the  sort  of 
bill  we  have  been  discussing  ‘The 
Norwegian  Law"  may  have  done  so 
out  of  ignorance  or  in  an  attempt  to 
give  it  legitimacy.  Or  the  name  may 
have '  been  bom  as  a  newspaper 
headline.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  misnom¬ 
er. 

Unlike  Britain  and  Israel .  Norway 
does  not  have  a  parliamentary  sys¬ 
tem.  A  constitutional  monarchy,  it 
resembles  in  its  separation  of  powers 
the  U.S.  presidential  system  and. 


QUAKER  PRINCIPLES  VIOLATED 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  her  letter  of  August  30, 
Hadassah  Haskale  attempts  to 
whitewash  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  Remarkably, 
she  .finds  evidence  of  friendship  to¬ 
ward  Israel  in  a  policy  statement  that 
calls  for  a  PLO  state  in  Judea  and 
Samaria,  demands  removal  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  from  Israeli  sovereignty,  equ¬ 
ates  FLO  terrorism  with  “terrorism" 
by  the  State  of  Israel,  and  would 
provide  for  Israeli  security  through 
guarantees  from  such  dependable 
sources  as  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  those  who  have  studied  die 
AFSC  know,  its  record  of  hostility 
toward  Israel  is  so  extensive  that  it 
defies  summation  in  a  letter.  That 
hostility  is  apparent  in  its  choice  of 
individuals  to  run  its  Middle  East 
“peace”  programmes,  the  make-up 
of  its  conferences,  the  individuals  it 
sends  on  lecture  tours  and  those  it 
chooses  for  its  lecture  series,  the 
publications  it  produces  and  distri¬ 
butes,  its  pro-PLO  lobbying  activi¬ 
ties,  and  in  the  activities  of  its  offices 
and  representatives  in  the  Middle 
East,  including  East  Jerusalem. 

Suffice  it  here  to  give  just  one 
example  of  the  type  of  anti-Israel 
activity  in  which  the  AFSC  engages. 
The  AFSC  in  Denver  sent  a  delega¬ 
tion  to  call  on  individuals  in  Colora¬ 
do  who  had  signed  an  ad  praising 
Israel  for  the  improvements  it  had 
made  in  education  and  health  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  Arab  population.  The 
AFSC  advised  the  signers  they 
should  remain  “neutral”  and  gave 
each  a  portfolio  of  propaganda  from 
the  Arab  Information  Center,  in¬ 
cluding  items  entitled  “Israeli  rac¬ 
ism,”  ‘Torture  in  Israeli  prisons,” 
“Israeli  violations  of  human  rights  in 
die  occupied  territories,”  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  entitled  “Israeli  soldier  attack¬ 
ing  Arab  schoolgirl.” 

For  some  time  now  many  Amer¬ 
ican  Quakers  have  been  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  breakdown  of  tra¬ 
ditional  pacifist  principles  in  the 


PENFREENDS 

ROSEMARIE  KRElSS  of  Dinxper- 
loerstr.  363,  4290  Bocholt  3.  West 
Germany,  would  like  to  correspond 
with  young  Israelis  in  German  or. 
English.  Her  hobbies  are  animals, 
drawing,  music  and  stamps. 
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AFSC.  In  July  1979, 150  Quakers  at 
the  Friends  General  Conference  at 
Earlham  College  in  Indiana  held 
three  days  of  “threshing  sessions"  on 
the  AFSC.  The  most  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  concerns  were  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  basis  of  Quaker  service  was 
given  insufficient  emphasis  by  the 
AFSC;  that  the  vast  majority  of  staff 
members  were  neither  Quakers  nor 
pacifists;  and  that  partisan  positions 
were  being  taken  in  conflict  situa¬ 
tions  without  reference  to  non¬ 
violent  principles. 

Unfortunately  the  problems  have 
been  easier  to  identify  than  to  re¬ 
medy.  The  minimum  Israelis  and 
their  friends  in  the  U.S.  owe  them¬ 
selves  is  awareness  of  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  the  AFSC. 

RAEL  JEAN  ISAAC 
Irvington,  New  York. 

HEART  TO  HEART 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -•  I  read  with  interest  D’vora 
Ben  Sbaul’s  article  of  September  23, 
Heart  to  heart,”  and  am  full  of 
admiration  for  Marty  Isaacs  and  his 
□on-structured  group  in  Jerusalem 
called  “Heart  to  heart." 

I  am  interested  in  forming  such  a 
group  in  the  Petah  Tikva  area  where 
I  live.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
people  like  me  (a  lucky  survivor  of 
two  heart  attacks)  who  would  like  to 
get  together  and  help  others  in  the 
hospital  and/or  at  home  to  learn  to 
live  with  it.  I  know  what  a  help  it  is  to 
share  experiences.  People  interested 
in  a  heart-to-heart  talk  should  call 
me  at  03-9222745. 


RIVKA  K1RSCHENBAUM 


Petah  Tikva. 
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By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 


except  for  the  prime  minister,  no 
minister  is  permitted  to  be  a  member 
of  parliament. 

Furthermore,  under  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  system,  the  representative  who 
replaces  the  cabinet  appointee  in  the 
Knesset  is  not  foe  person  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  next  on  the  list  and  whose 
views  may  differ  radically  from  his 
(e.g..  an  Alignment  dove  to  replace 
an  Alignment  hawk). 

Rather,  the  Norwegian  voter  on 
election  day  elects  not  only  his  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Storting  but  also  a 
specific  substitute  for  him.  The  two 
appear  on  the  ballot  as  a  single 
choice.  The  substitute  is  the  MK's 
alter  ego,  performing  his  duties 
whenever  he  is  unable  to  do  so 
himself.  He  can  even  represent  the 
MP  on  a  parliamentary  delegation 
abroad  while  the  MP  is  on  the  job  at 
home!  Need  more  be  said  to  show 
what  a  gulf  there  is  between  the 
Israeli  imitation  and  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  original? 

THE  ARGUMENTS  against  Norlis 
advanced  by  Begin-in -opposition 
are  not  the  only.  ones.  The  most 
obvious  has  to  do  with  the  cost. 
Twenty-one.  additional  MKs  would 
mean  21  additional  salaries  and 
perks,  not  to  mention  foe  generous 
settlement  foe  Knesset  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  bestow  on  a  “provisional 
MK”  who  relinquishes  his  seat  be¬ 
cause  “his'’  minister  has  returned  to 
the  Knesset.  If  the  entire  cabinet 
resigns,  there  will  be  21  such  cases. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
provisional  MK,  with  a  vested  in¬ 
terest  in  his  minister's  continued 
membership  in  foe  cabinet,  may  be 
tempted  to  refrain  from  criticizing 
him  and  to  give  him  unwarranted 
support. 

The  most  popular  argument  in 
support  of  Norlis  is  that  it  would 
improve  the  functioning  of  Knesset 
committees.  Instead  of  committee 
assignments  being  divided  among  94 


CYCLISTS’  SINS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sr.  - 1  hasten  to  explain  to  Rachel 
Jonah  (Letters,  September  21)  why 
I.  as  an  Israeli  motorist,  am  impa¬ 
tient  and  unsympathetic  towards  her 
and  her  fellow  bicyde  riders, 

•  When  all  bicycles  have  lights 
mounted  so  that  they  can  be  seen  at 
night;  when  all  bicyde  riders  pro¬ 
ceed  only  in  foe  right  direction  down 
one-way  streets  and  keep  to  foe 
correct  side  of  foe  road  when  doing 
so;  when  ah  riders  obey  traffic  reg¬ 
ulations  by  stopping  at  stop  streets 
and  refrain  from  gaily .  shooting 
through  red  traffic  lights;  when  they 
keep  off  foe  pedestrian  sidewalks 
(especially  foe  spoiled  children)  and 
make  it  safe  for  elderly  folk  to  walk 
without  foe  ever-present  risk  of 
being  knocked  down  and  sustaining 
fractured  bones;  when  all  these 
miracles  happen,  then  we  motorists 
will  cease  honking  at  bicycles  and 
grimacing  at  their  riders. 

Ra'anana.  IAN  COHEN 


Knesset  members  (120  minus  foe 
Speaker  and  25  ministers},  they 
would  be  divided  among  116. 

This  would  make  it  possible  to 
limit  almost  every  member  to  one 
committee  assignment;  10  commit¬ 
tees  with  an  average  membership  of 
12  or  so.  This,  in  turn,  would  enable 
each  member  to  specialize  in  foe 
work  of  one  committee  and  also 
spare  him  for  foe  need  to  decide 
which  committee  to  attend  when 
both  meet  simultaneously.  (Yes, 
there  are  cases  in  which  foe  consci¬ 
entious  MK  has  been  confronted 
with  such  a  choice.) 

But  foe  action  of  the  steering 
committee,  approved  by  the  Knes¬ 
set,  increasing  the  number  of  com¬ 
mittee  slots,  cuts  the  ground  from 
under  this  argument.  Instead  of  foe 
146  committee  slots  in  the  Tenth 
Knesset,  and  the  136  slots  in  foe 
proposal  of  Avrabam  Katz-Oz, 
there  will  be  160  committee  slots  in 
foe  new  house. 

The  most  revolutionary  feature  in 
Katz-Oz's  plan  was  the  reduction  of 
the  Finance  Committee  from  21  to 
15  and  of  foe  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defence  Committee  from  25  to  15. 
But  the  pressure  for  membership  in 
those  two  commirtees  resulted  in 
fixing  foe  number  of  slots  in  each  at 
23.  (With  respect  to  foe  Aliya  and 
Absorption  Committee,  it  is  “After 
you,  Alphonse;  after  you,  Gaston.”) 

The  Knesset  -  read.  Labour  and 
Likud  -  amply  does  not  come  to 
court  with  dean  hands  if  .t  uses  foe 
lack-of-m anpower  argument  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Norlis  after  exacerbating  foe 
problem  by  its  own  action. 

That  is  the  crux  of  foe  problem. 
Objectively,  foe  need  for  active  MKs 
to  man  committee  assignments  is  a 
valid  ground  for  advocating  Norlis. 
Butin  foe  months  of  the  potitkdansit 
is  an  afterthought,  a  pretext. 

In  the  Tenth  Knesset.  Norlis 
would  have  been  adopted,  were  it 


not  for  Aguda's  opposition,  not  to, 
improve  the  working  of  the  Knesset . 
but  to  make  things  caster  for  the 
coalition.  This  time,,  the  unity 
coalition,  with  its  massive  majority 
lacks  even  that  pretext.  If  Norlis  is 
adopted,  it  will  be  for  one  reason 
only:  to  provide  jobs  for  Yehuda. 
Perach  and  Ya’acov  Gil  and  Raft 
Suissa  and  Mordechai  Zipori  and 
Moshe  Meron  and  about  15  others.  : 

More  is  involved  here  than  a  tech¬ 
nical  procedure.  The  basic  issue  is; 
whether  we  want  our  ministers  -  • 
busy  with  their  ministerial  work  or 
not  -  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the. 
Knesset,  as  they  are  in  the  House  of 

Commons.  .  ^  * 

Hansh  says  that  even  today  the. 

interests  of  the  minister*,  as  a  group, ; 
clash  with  those  of  the  Knesset:  All; 
our  governments  have  tried  to  con-, 
centrate  power  in  their  own  hands  at| 
the  expense  of  the  Knessset.  and  in1 
recent  years  this  has  also  been  true  of! 
European  governments  vis-awis! 
parliaments.  | 

For  this  reason,  he  say’s,  the* 
tendency  is  towards  the  separation! 
of  powers,  and  Sweden's  abandon-' 
ment  of  the  British  system  in  1978  is; 
a  case  in  point.  Israel,  too.  should! 
recognize  that  the  government  is  nor. 
the  Knesset's  executive  committee, 
but  its  strongest  competitor. 

Let  the  government  perform  its: 
executive  duties  and  let  the  Knesset  - 
do  a  real  job  of  keeping  tabs  on  the 
government,  Harish  says.  This  waold  . 
mean  equipping  each  committee 
with  the  necessary  staff  assistance  - 
and,  as  in  the  Bundestag,  appointing* 
senior  party  men  to  head  the  com¬ 
mittees. 

SO  PERHAPS  the  politicians  are 
for  foe  right  thing  for  the  wrong 
reason.  But  there  is  a  right  and  • 
wrong  was  of  doing  things,  and  the  ■ 
Knesset  has  already  amended  too 
many  basic  laws  cavalierly,  to  meet  a 
need  of  the  moment,  actual  or 
alleged. 

Harish  should  amend  his  bill  so 
that  it  would  take  effect  only  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Twelfth  Knesset.  If  it 
passes  its  preliminary  reading,  foe  - 
Law  Committee,  and  its  subcommit¬ 
tee  on  basic  taws,  can  then  consider 
it  thoroughly  on  its  merits,  insulated 
from  foe  pressure  of  would-be  be¬ 
neficiaries  who  are  hovering  in  the 
wings. 

Any  other  course  is  bound  to 
tarnish  foe  image  of  the  Knesset  still 
further  -  and  in  this  case  no  one' 
could  put  the  blame  on  television. 

The  writer  is  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Knessset  reporter. 


RELIGIOUS  PLURALISM 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  -  I  refer  to  Shubert  Spero's 
article  of  August  26.  “The  rules  of 
creative  survival.”  I  found  his  for¬ 
mula  for  “religious  pluralism”  very 
disturbing.  He  indicates  that,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religious  practice, -foe  Con¬ 
servative  and  Rpfonn  community 
are  to  fall  in  place  with  foe  diktats  of 
foe  Orthodox  community  and  de- 
dares  that  ‘foe  more  stringent  crite¬ 
rion  in  interdenominational  activi¬ 
ties  is  considered  fair.”  This  is  not 
pluralism  at  all.  This  presupposes 
that  only  foe  Orthodox  community 
has  principles  and  that  the  inter¬ 
pretations  and  foe  diktats  of  foe  rest 
of  foe  Jewish  community  are  to  be 
sidetracked  for  shalom  bay'll.  Plur- 
aiistumeans  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  another  approach,  as  you  wish 
others  to  recognize  foe  validity  of 
your  approach. 

.  In  speakingof  foe  Law  of  Return, 

Spero  states  that  “If  Conservative 


rabbis  in  particular,  can  bring  their  * 
procedures  regarding  marriage,  di¬ 
vorce  and  conversion  into  conformi-. 
ty  with  Halacha,  these  procedures 
ought  to  be  acceptable.”  I  wish  it 
were  true!  The  Conservative  rabbis 
hSvt  always  performed  these  rites  of : 
passage  in  conformity  with  Halacha. 
The  attempt  has  been  not  to  ques¬ 
tion  foe  procedure,  but  the  very 
authority  of  foe  rabbi  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  commend 
Spero  for  condemning  those  who 
“withhold  space  from  Conservative 
Jews  who  wish  to  have  their  own 
synagogue.”  This  has  occurred  again , 
and  again  throughout  Israel  and  has 
made  many  Conservative  Jews  spir¬ 
itually  uncomfortable. 

Rabbi  SA  UL  I.  TEPLITZ, 
Past  President, 
Rabbinical  Assembly 

Woodmere.  New  York. 


The  Impressionists 
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The  impressionists:  genius,  romance.  Tragedy  and  triumph  emanated  from  this 
band  of  creative  masters  of  the  latter  haff  of  the  19th  century.  The  brilliance  of  the 
art  is  sometimes  overshadowed  by  the  mystique  of  the  artist  In  THE  TREAT 

IMPRESSIONISTS  SERIES,  bbth  are  viewed  in  relation  to  the  other  in  worts  and 
pictures. 

This  series  of  art  books  is  the  lowest  priced  in  its  category.  Yet  it  is  a  snlenriiri 
addition  to  any  library.  . 

Published  by  Thames  and  Hudson.*  Each  volume  25x33cm..  approx  100  oao^  nn 
heavy  art  paper.  Text  includes  the  life  and  works  of  the  painter,  short  essav<?  nn  rhl 
artist  and  documentation  on  his  career.  y  un  ine 

Price  per  volume:  IS  3,750;  10%  off.for  all  5  volumes:  IS  16,875 

To:  BOOKS.  The  Jerusalem  Post  POB  81.  Jerusalem  91000. 

Please  send  me  the  art  booktsj  from  THE  GREAT  IMPRESSIONISTS  ricmpc 
□  CEZANNE  -□  DEGAS  .□  GAUGUIN  □  RfflSS  n 


U  UbZANNt  -  U  DcuAS  G  GAUGUIN  □  RENOIR 
I  enclose  a  cheque  for  IS  3,750  per  volume;  or  IS  16,875  forthe  set 
NAME . . . . . . . . . . . 


□  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC ' 


ADDRESS 


CITY . .. . . _ 

Prices  valid  until  October 31 1984 , 
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OairteV  v?  Pianos 


/ DANIEL-PIANOS  CREATED  WITH  LOVEN 


Hie  Daniel  piano  is  manufactured  at  Kfar 
Daniel,  by  skilled  and  devoted  craftsmen.  These 
craftsmen  were  trained  by  the  leading  English 
piano  manufacturers,  and  they  produce  a  fine 
/  upright  piano  in  European  tradition. 


of  Safe 

T«MMv.  Ron-Ut-  IN  Otamoeft  034S104S.  KWrmwMZjnwOioCOS. 
2S2MH.  Rfcmto  -9  Mirks  BMW  MMds.  03-288318.  HmHmi  Tid  ■  9 
Dm*  Hkyim-  04-2SWM.  Arts  -  KofaaUd  -  33 

Hi-nstw  irt.  0*-MKKfl.  JMHhni  -  2  02-3237*8. 

8— 1 8h— ;  Annas  -  B1  HaMmdnit.  057-31890.  WMaba.  Saba  ■  ■ 
Muk  38  nodtsMU  082-207)7  . 


DANIEL  PIANOS  Kfar  Daniel  D.N.  Hamerkaz  73125  IwaelTel.  08-2244183 


